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PREFACE 

Something like two hundred million souls use Russian as their 
maternal, their official, or their auxiliary tongue. The last group 
contains many of the fifty million speakers of the other Slavonic 
languages. The westward frontier of their influence stands, at the 
time this is written, where it did in the tenth century of our era, on a 
line descending from Mecklenburg to Trieste. Ten centuries ago the 
eastern limit scarcely advanced beyond the Dnieper, it now reaches to 
the frozen waters of the Sea of Okhotsk, so as to include within the 
Russian domain half of Asia, with immense resources as yet scarcely 
tapped. This is the centre of gravity of the land masses of the globe as 
much as I^ondon is the midpoint of the world’s land and water con¬ 
nections. Few countries are so unlike in their situation and strength as 
Britain and Russia, hut they arc complementary and have much to do 
with each other. 

To the demand for a knowledge of Russian Britain makes a gravely 
inadequate response, implying a misdirected language policy in 
education. From time to time there are large movements of students 
who wish to learn the language, but they retreat baffled by its remote¬ 
ness and its difficulty. Those who pursue the study to the end are 
generally those who have had previous training in the rigours of 
language-work when acquiring French or German or the Classical 
tongues. These languages must often, in any case, be used by students 
in pursuit of data concerning the Slavonic peoples, so that there is a 
natural order of precedence for their acquirement. Russian is related 
to Knglish, but at a distance due to four nr more millennia of separa¬ 
tion. Greek is relatively familiar to Knglish scholars, and by the age of 
its documents and the archaic nature of the language it is fitted to lead 
up to the study of Russian, and to furnish the links needed to connect 
the oldest Russian words with our own. Wc have, for this reason, 
given Greek parallels as often as may be. 

Our object is to offer a rationale of the Russian tongue. We do not 
simply describe it after the fashion of conversation-grammars, but wc 
account for its present form by the process of development from what 
was the speech of our own remotest ancestors. The first chapter 
endeavours to assemble what may be known or conjectured con¬ 
cerning the sj»cakcrs of the oldest Slavonic. They were not the only 
ancestors of modem Slavs, since their tongue has spread to many 
nations who, even within historic times, spoke other languages. We 
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then endeavour to give a shadowy outline of the history of the un¬ 
recorded developments between about 2000 B.c. and a.d. 1000. All the 
ingredients were shaken together in that period, and the pattern of the 
language transformed. It is possible to offer a description of the 
common Slavonic tongue, from which Russian has arisen at the 
beginning of our millennium; a description the more certain since it 
is, in most particulars, the same as the description of extant literary 
documents written in Old Bulgarian. A form of this Old Bulgarian, 
with Russian modifications, served as the literary language of Russia 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, and it is still lodged in 
literary Russian as Latin is lodged in literary English. The chapter on 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian is one of descriptive grammar. 
That which follows, on Russian, is designed chiefly to distinguish 
states of the language at different periods, and to trace the gradual 
evolution of literary Russian until, in the work of PuSkin, it reached 
complete cultural maturity. 

The chapters on West and South Slavonic languages are more briefly 
sketched. They arc intended to show parallel and divergent develop¬ 
ments of the same Slavonic speech, and to serve to illustrate by likeness 
or contrast the development of Russian. But these languages have 
their own intrinsic interest, though no one of them has, like Russian, 
become international. They are vehicles of highly developed cultures. 
If Russia can boast in modem times three great novelists and one great 
poet, Poland and Bohemia have a longer history of achievement. Poland 
surpasses other Slavs in the amount and grandeur of its poetry; Czech 
thinkers have had profound influence on religion, education and poli¬ 
tics. The folk-poetry of the Serbs is consummately heroic and tender. 

This book has been written under great stress, and cannot but show 
many faults. The war has absorbed the services of almost all the small 
band of competent students of Slavonic. One author has been wholly 
engulfed in public business, and the other partly, during the composi¬ 
tion of the work, which has been elaborated too often in hotel bed¬ 
rooms or railway carriages. Long neglect has left our libraries, despite 
the gallant efforts of their librarians, deficient in Slavonic works. Not 
infrequently we have been unable to consult essential works, and have 
had to rely on our own discretion. Apart from the excellent miniatures 
contributed by Sir Ellis Minns and Professor Jopson to the Encyclo- 
p<rdia Britannica, this is the first attempt to give in English an account 
of the Slavonic language-group. It is the first in any language to make 
the attempt along lines mainly historical and cultural rather than 
analytical. It will have the defects of first attempts; but, we hope, also 
some of the virtues. 

We would close this preface by giving our sincere thanks to friends 
who have aided our task with counsel and help. 
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>. 59, 1 . 6: ESl.Cz. should read ESI. u ja Cz. u/ou ja a etc. 
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Chapter I 
THE SLAVS 

I. The first Sluvonir homeland. To say where those who first spoke 
Slavonic were at home is beyond knowledge, but not beyond con¬ 
jecture. A common element in several theories is that the original site 
must have been where yew and ivy were natives, since the names for 
these trees (R. tis ptjuli) are native, and where the beech was a 
stranger, since its name is a Germanic loanword in all these languages 
(R. huk, cf. Germ. Buche ON . btrkiskdgr 'becchwood', and derivative 
R. bukra 'letter'). Now, the beech-tree docs not flourish cast of a line 
drawn through K6nigsherg*-Lomza-Siedlce-Lublin-Bukovina, and 
yew and ivy extend as far east as the line Osel Island-Courland- 
Kaunas-Vilna-Kamcncc Podolsk-Kiiincv. Russia is entirely excluded 
from this reckoning, and so (though less decisively) is thr valley 
of the Vistula. Within the two lines several emplacements are 
possible. 

If we give weight to Ptolemy's statement that the Baltic was called 
the Slavonic Gulf because Slavs lay all along its shores (Kcrrfxfi 6* Tf|v 
lappoTiav (9vr| niyicrra ot it OutW&ai Trap' 6Xov t6v OC*v*5ik6v k&Kttov), 
and add that the retention of the original name for 'sea' (R. more) 
implies that the sea was never lost to sight, we may conclude 
that the first home was on the shores of the Baltic, between Ktinigs- 
berg and Riga. The Baltic peoples retain the word for ‘sea’ only 
in the Riga region, and it means rather Make’; the new name was 
L. juries. The Balts, however, cannot have suffered much displace¬ 
ment since the earliest times, and we must suppose that the Slavs 
extended no further than the middle course of the Niemen and 
Western Dvina, with the Lithuanians (Ltrturn ‘Ripuarians', cf. 
Lat. litus 'shore' IE. •/«'- 'flow') on the upper courses. The special 
attraction of this theory is that it accounts satisfactorily for the 
long association which must have been experienced by the two 
language-groups, and for the fact that the Slavs were not drawn 
down the Dniester river-road to the Black Sea and Aegean at a 
much earlier date. Its disadvantage is that it has no vestige of 
support from archaeology. River-names are often a criterion of 
ancient residence, and there arc no Slavonic river-names in this 
region. On the other hand, there is none anywhere except the 
Berezina (R. hereto 'birch’) and the Desna (OB. </«»«}=. 'right'). The 
Oder, Bug, Vistula, Dnieper, etc., have names of non-Slavonic origin. 

* Now Kaliningrad. 
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If the evidence of river-names were pressed too hard it would leave 
the Slavs no original foothold in the world! 

Another emplacement satisfying the botanical conditions would be 
in Eastern Poland. Some, interpreting the conditions very strictly, 
place the primitive Slavs in Polcsic, centring on the Pripet Marshes, a 
terrible region of frozen or soggy bogland where nothing but a 
primitive life of hunting and fishing would have been possible. Such a 
location would account for the long isolation of the Slavs, but not for 
their characteristic culture or even their physical increase. There 
would be strong temptation to descend the Dnieper water-road at all 
costs. Others extend the original home westward as far as the Vistula, 
and even with more hesitation as far as the Oder, so as to provide at 
least a foothold on solid ground. This corresponds, at least, to the 
first location recorded by a historian, namely Tacitus. It would be 
less easy to account for the silence of Greek writers, and, in fact, 
Nicderle supposes that the Slavs were not wholly unknown. He 
identifies as Slavs the Neuri of Herodotus (whom Sachmatov identifies 
as Western Finns), and possibly also the liudini and Ploughman- 
Scythi. On these points the evidence is far from clear. Herodotus 
mentions the Neuri as recent arrivals, who had driven the Budini 
eastward. They act in concert with the Anthropophagi ('Cannibals’, 
Mordvinians; Iranian mard ‘man’ kht-ar 'devour') and Melanchltrni 
(Ceremisses, who wear dark cloaks), who are certainly Eastern Finns. 
Hence the presumption that the Neuri were Western Finns. Herodotus 
notes that their language is unlike that of the Iranian Scyths, but he 
makes no note on the language of the Neuri, whom we arc thus 
tempted to consider as linguistically akin to Indo-European, that is, 
as Slavs. We get no help from his description of their customs, of 
which the chief was shape-shifting, a form of wizardry as familiar to 
Finns and Lapps as to Slavs; nor can we identify the land plagued by 
serpents from which the Neuri descended one generation before 
Darius.* 

The first Slavs practised a forest-agricultural culture in village- 
communities. Strictly archeological evidence is of a date much too 
late to throw much light on the conditions ot 2000-1000 B.c., and the 
linguistic inferences arc hased on what has been preserved and what 
lost of the common Indo-European store. The Slavs were not sea¬ 
farers, though they may have had the sea in sight. They lost the 
original word for 'ship', and reduced their requirements to dug-out 
canoes (R. odnoderHka Gk. uovo^vAov). At the opening of history the 
boats in use among the Slavs were called • oldiju OB. aldiji ladiji 
R. lodjd, * fit nit (R. /tin 'canoe') and OB. horabll (a loanword, 

• We have to thank Professor Drummond. University of Manchester, for 
verifying the botanical details. 
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Gk. Kapkov). There are no Slavonic word* implying political, 
military or religious organizations more elaborate than the village 
unit. The words for ‘prince’, ‘king’, ‘emperor’ (R. knjai korol 
car) arc all loanwords of comparatively recent date, and only the 
South Slavs appear to have known a loose confederacy of village- 
communities (S. itipa ‘county, district, parish', iupan ‘lieutenant 
of the county’, Supanija ‘district, county’). There was no word 
for ‘priest’, but a considerable number for ‘wizard’, including one 
of the terms for ‘doctor’ (R. era/). Complex ritual begat high- 
sounding compounds in Sanskrit and Greek. Slavonic was almost 
devoid of such words, though they were readily remade when 
Christianity brought a lexicon of concepts expressed by Greek 
compounds (R. Bogorodica 9<ot6«o$, licemir ‘hypocrite’). Personal 
names, however, were compounded ( Vladimir, Svjutopolk, etc.), 
except in familiar forms. 

On the other hand, the village-community was a rounded whole. It 
was a ‘village’ (P. t vies R. dial, vei OB. t*f, cf. Lat. vicus Gk. oIko?) 
otherwise regarded it was a mir, i.e., ‘village-community’ ‘world’ 
’peace’, and it was a ‘settlement’ (R. selo P. tiedlisko, cf. Lat. sedere 
‘sit’), since the shifting system of primitive agriculture required 
ever-renewed settlements. The earliest extant form, as still used in the 
Drawchn, by the tower Elbe, w'as that of a ring round a cleared space. 
It was only at a later date that communications developed, roads ran 
through the villages, and they began to take the form of a ribbon. The 
site was no doubt a clearing made in a forest, in which the oak was 
the principal object, and was revered as the seat of the god of thunder 
(R. Prrun, L. Perkunas, cf. Lat. quercus). Other trees were the birch, 
yew, ivy, lime, aspen, ash, etc. Among animals the bear was of special 
consequence. Its name was taboo, and it was alluded to as the ‘honey- 
eater’ (R. mrdv/d), partly through fear perhaps, and partly as a rival 
in the search for honey (R. mid ) in the woods, from which was made 
hydromcl or ’mead’ (R. mid Gk. uttv). The wolf (R. volk Gk. XOxof) 
may have been a tribal-totem, since it appears as an element in names. 
The boar (R. vtpr), stag (R. oleii), beaver (R. bobr), mouse (R. myl‘), 
duck (R. utka) and goose (R.gu/) were familiar, though the last two may 
not have been domesticated. Among domestic animals were the sheep 
and the cow (R. ovea korova and gmjddina ‘beef cf. Lat. bos Gk. pout). 
The word tur (Lat. taurus ‘bull’) means ‘aurochs’, and has been 
displaced by tel; similarly koii ‘horse’ kobyla ‘mare’ and sobaka ‘dog’ 
have displaced older names doubtless known to the primitive Slavs 
(L. aivd ‘mare’ Skr. apva- ‘horse’, L. hid ‘dog’ Gk. kwuv). Terms for 
hunting and fishing are relatively late and few, and it seems that the 
villagers supported themselves principally by agriculture, like the 
modern Lithuanians. The name for ‘grain’ (R. semo cf. Lat. granum 
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Eng. earn) is ancient. Though the specific names of cereals do not go 
back to the Indo-European period (R. plenica 'wheat' roi' 'rye' wit 
‘oats' jaimed 'barley' proto ‘millet'), they are Panslavonic, and prove 
the intensity of the culture. The principal utensil was the hand-plough 
(OB. ralo ‘plough’ P. radlica ‘ploughshare’, cf. Gk. dpoTpov Lat. 
antrum), which the horse helped to pull (L. arhlyt ‘horse’ arklat 
‘wooden plough'); the plough with wheel and coulter (R. plug Germ. 
Fftug) came later from abroad. In addition to the word R. ‘honey, 
mead' already quoted, the word for ‘bee 1 (R. pdela <(OR. bide la, 
L. bills bite) proves that apiculture ascends with the Slavs to a primi¬ 
tive date. 

Archeological data in the Slavonic field derive mostly from the 
first centuries of the Christian Era, and do not serve to confirm or 
refute inferences from language made concerning a much earlier time. 
They are worth mentioning because the first historical account gives a 
quite different picture. According to Tacitus the Slavs of the first 
century led a nomad life of rapine between the foothills of the Car¬ 
pathian range and the confines of the Finns ( Venethi . . . qutdquid inter 
Peucinot Fennosque tilvarum ac montium erigitur latrociniis pererrant). 
On the other hand, he describes the Lithuanians (Aettii), no longer in 
contact with the Slavs, as remarkable for their agricultural labours 
(frumenta certerotque fructus patientius quam pro tolita Germunorum 
inertia laborant). The vocabulary above cited is evidence that the 
Slavs were also ardent agriculturists, and their agitated condition in 
the first century a.d. must be put to the account of the Germanic 
invaders; the Goths had then recently arrived from Sweden and were 
pressing up the Vistula, and one or two centuries earlier the Bastarnte 
must have thrust their way through Slavonic territory to reach the 
Carpathians and Black Sea. When the Slavs, and in particular the 
Russians, later appear as colonizers, it is by no means as hunters or 
nomads, but as land-hungry agriculturists following behind a line of 
foresters seeking for fur and honey. Their unit is the village-com¬ 
munity, and the whole process corresponds to a way of life older than 
the German aggressions. 

2 . Slavonic and Indo-European. The science of language, like other 
sciences, is confined by its data. One may make inferences concerning 
geography, history, culture, etc.; but such inferences arc not confirmed 
until supported by evidence propter to those studies, nor is it necessary 
for linguistic purposes that they should be confirmed. Archeology is 
silent concerning the primitive habitat of the Slavs, and has still less 
to say about the habitat of those who, possibly four thousand years 
ago, spoke a united Indo-European language. Arguments have been 
constructed in favour of places as diverse as the Baltic area, Central 
Europe, South Russia, and Central Asia. For our purposes, however. 
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a simple diagram giving relative positions will suffice (Tokharian 
being omitted as notably displaced): — 


N 



The diagram shows that Baltic and Slavonic languages form the 
north-western branch of the eastern ( uitrm) branch of the Indo- 
European languages, in association with Indo-Iranian, Armenian and 
Albanian, hut also in immediate contact with the most easterly of the 
western ( centum) branch, via. Germanic. With Greek, Latin and 
Celtic the relations arc remote; but Greek, because of the great age of 
its literature and its marked conservatism in some respects, is particu¬ 
larly helpful in determining the historical meaning o| certain Slavonic 
features. Omitting these remoter contacts and expressing immediate 
ones in more detail (though not necessarily in contemporary detail) 
we reach a distribution as follows:— 


Germanic; Old Swedish Baltic: Latvian 


Gothic 


Lithuanian 


SLAVONIC 

Old Prussian 



Iranian: Scythian (Ossetic) 

Illyrian: Thracian?: Sarmatian 


Venctic? Phrygian Medic and Persian 

(Albanian) Armenian Indian: Sanskrit* 

• For the Indo-Kuropean family of language* we pp. 3-17 of R. Priebwh and 
W. Collinion, The German lemguage (London: Faber and Faber, 1934); A. Meil- 
Ict, Introduction ti Tetude comparative Jn languet indo-europrennet (Part*. 1924)', 
W. Schmidt, Die Sprarh/amilien und Sprachenkretir der Erden < Heidelberg, 
1926), pp. 42-43; A. Meillet and M. Cohen, let languet du mnnde (Pans, 1924L 
K. Brugmann and B. Delbrilck, .-tbrrgee dr grammairr comparer der languet 
indo-europrennet (tnd. A. Meillet and R. (iauthmt, Paris, 1905). A. Carnoy, 
arguing on behalf of South Russia, gives the evidence in exceptionally agreeable 
form (l.et tndo-europrem: prrhntoire del languet. drt nueurt et del croyantet dr 
TEurope, Brussels-Paris, 1921). 
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It would seem that the terminations of the dative and instrumental 
plural and dual of nouns had not been precisely defined in the late 
Indo-European period. Apart from the interference of pronouns with 
the o- and a-declensions, the remaining evidence does not suffice to 
reconstitute the forms proper to these cases, and merely reveals 
elements more cumbrous and more independent than arc used 
elsewhere in the paradigm. Two tendencies are perceived. There is a 
northern usage in -m- shared by the Germanic and Balto-Slavonic 
groups (OB. vlkomii L. vilkams Goth, tculjam OHG. tvol/um <- umis , 
-amis ‘to the wolves’), and a southern usage in -bh- (Skr. afva-bhyam, 
-bhyat, -bhis, Arm . gailov ‘to the wolves’, Lat. ovibus duubus, Homeric 
Gk. vauHpi, Gaulish Namausikabo, Irish rigatb= Lat. regibus). The 
clement -bh- appears in OB. tebi= Lat. libi, and the Gk. -^t is a 
postposition used in all numbers [cf. L. -p(t'): dirviep ‘by God’]; -m- 
occurs in the Lithuanian and Slavonic instr. sg. (L. sunumi R. synom). 
Taken in sum, these vacillations are evidence of a certain degree of 
contact between Balto-Slavonic and Germanic before the separation of 
the Indo-European languages into the two main (centum/satem) 
groups. After this time there must have been a long separation of 
Germanic and Slavonic, since it is only with the beginning of our era, 
as the loanwords show, that German contacts again become important. 

The I'eneti were an Illyrian stock. The earliest recorded name of 
the Slavs is Vrnelhi (OuevtSon), and it is still applied by the Finns to 
Russians ( vendtdinen ). It is not a self-adopted name, but clearly 
German ( Wenders , U'indische Hohe in Austria, ON. Vindland— 
‘Pomerania’, etc.). One possibility is that the Slavs may have moved 
into an area formerly held by the Vcncti, and so received their name. 
Another suggestion is that the word derives from Celt. *vindos 
‘white’(?), which appears in place-names, and that the Germans 
borrowed it from the Celts. The fairness of the Slavs was noted by 
classical authors. The East Slavs first appear in history as a confedera¬ 
tion of tribes under the name Antes (6th cent.). It has been explained 
as the plural of *As or *()s (cf. Ptolemy’s "Oaioi, 'OovAoi and the 
modem Ossetes of Caucasia); it may have been borrowed from 
Scythian neighbours. 

The cast for contact between the Slavs and the ancestors of the 
Armenians is perhaps stronger. F. C. Convbearc remarks ( F.ncyc . 
Brit., nth ed., ii, p. 572): ‘Armenian appears to be half-way dialect 
between the Aryan branch and Slavo-Lcttic’. Comparison is made 
particularly difficult by the drastic changes that have affected Armen¬ 
ian sounds, forms and words, and by the refashioning of its vocabu¬ 
lary under Persian influence. Its history is not well known. There is 
nothing against the ancient account of this people as descended from 
the Phrygians who immigrated from Thrace. 
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The eastern Indo-European languages are united in a sound-shift 
which must have occurred towards the end of the period of common 
development. 

IE. *kmtom 'too' OB. tulo L. iimtas Skr. fata Av. sattmj 
Gk. burrow Lat. centum OIr. cet Germ, hand; 

IE. •dehmt ‘to’ CSI. desfti L. JeHmtis Skr. dafa Arm. tasn/ 
Gk. 6t*a Lat. decern OIr. deich Eng. ten. 

In the first group of languages, known as the satem- group, the palatal 
gutturals of Indo-European have become sibilants, though they 
remain as gutturals in the second, or centum-, group. 1’he effect of 
these changes is very marked, and was associated with other changes 
which tend to emphasize the mutual resemblance of the eastern 
languages. For instance the IE. •** also palatalizes in the East but is 
otherwise developed in the West, in 

IE. % k a ettcor- '4’ OB. detyre Skr. catur Arm. I'on/Gk. -rf-rraptf 
Lat. quattuor OIr. cethir OWelsh petguar. 

Between Slavonic and the Indo-lranian languages, within the 
eastern group, there is a special relation due to their sharing in the 
i u r k rule (sect. 31). The common method of representing languages 
by family-trees tends to give a wrong impression of their development. 
It shows them joined in some common origin, but otherwise quite 
isolated from each other. That is not how languages have developed in 
historic ages. The Romance languages remained liable to common 
movements long after they had begun to separate, and when they were 
fully developed they still shared some common trends and linked up 
through frontier dialects. In the remotest prehistory groups may have 
been smaller in relation to the vast earth, and so have tended to 
greater aloofness; but this tendency may have been balanced by the 
greater mobility of nomad hunters. The Turko-Tatar tribes of Central 
Asia cover great distances in their migrations. We should rather 
suppose the separation of the Indo-European peoples to be like the 
stretching of elastic. Their contact would be increasingly tenuous, but 
would hold until the break came, when they would fly apart with a 
great interval. So long as the contact was maintained, however thinly, 
an impulse to change felt in one centre might communicate itself to 
the others. 

The case is that i u r k cause IE. s to become Skr. f Iranian / 
SI. cA[x]/7. One account supposes that these sounds are not histori¬ 
cally related, but arose separately in each language-area. If there was 
only one change involved, and it had a simple phonetic explanation, 
as in the change rt >r/ in L. viriiu 'top’ marfiu 'forgetful', one might 
suppose the resemblances to be fortuitous. But the sounds iur k have 
almost no common features, and the i u r k rule must be the result of 
three or four different sound-shifts brought together in one grand 
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result. Such coincidence over so wide an area must, we think, be due 
to contact. What is common is the development of s as far as the 
'lingual' or ‘cerebral' f (the s of horse when the r is sounded) which 
survives in Sanskrit. Now the history of Spanish sounds shows that 
this f, though it can be maintained for centuries, is nevertheless an 
unstable sound, with a tendency either to develop into the palatal 
sibilant / (the t of sure) or to relapse into the normal dorso-alveolar s 
(the s of sore); the same history shows that I may be pronounced 
further back in the mouth until it becomes the velar fricative [x] Sp./ 
SI. ch. These later developments belong to the separate histories of 
Iranian and Slavonic, but the movement as far as f is common to 
Slavonic and Indo-Iranian. 

This argument is not weakened by the fact that the Ashkun Kafirs, 
who lie between Iran and India, have in these cases 1/ us rf kf. Their 
language is little known and its history is not known at all. The group 
us may be due to a relapse, and ii shows, if anything, that the palatal / 
developed from f first under the influence of the palatal vowel. 

A common feature of syntax is the postposition of a weak demon¬ 
strative •jot/is to serve almost as a definite article. CSI. •dobra-jego 
otlca L. gero-jo ti'vo 'of the good father’ resembles Avcstic stdnm 
yjm 7 iftrim ‘the star Sirius'. The parallel, however, is not entirely 
convincing. In modern East Armenian the anicle is suffixed, and there 
is a considerable use of other pronominal suffixes, as in Common 
Slavonic (e.g. R. dnes ‘today’, with the demonstrative suffix -rf ‘this’). 

There arc also some remarkable coincidences of vocabulary between 
Iranians and Slavs. There is a group of words meaning ‘com’ ‘rich’ 
‘distributor’ which spring from the same root in Skr. bhagas ‘distri¬ 
butor’ bhagavant ‘honourable’ Phrygian Zeus Bagaios R. bogdtyj 
‘rich’ ubogij ‘poor’ P. zbozr ’corn’ Ruth, zbiie ‘com’ \VR. zboir 
‘bread’ Cz. zboii 'wares'. In Sanskrit and in Phrygian we sec the 
natural use of these terms as applied to the deities who distribute 
well-being to their worshippers, but it is only in Iranian and Slavonic 
(OPcrs. baga- R. bog ‘god’) that the word has ousted the original term 
for the supreme deity (Zeus, L. dies us). Those who do not recognize 
in this semantic change any proof of interchange of ideas are none 
the less ready to admit as evidence of contact the following parallels: 

K. Sopor ‘axe’ sochd ‘plough’ sobdka ‘dog’ kur ‘cock’ S. idtra 
'fire' Pers. tabor, Skr. fdkhd Pers. iakh ‘bough’ (L. iukit ‘bough* 
Goth, hoha ‘plough’), Medic spaka (recorded by Herodotus), 
Pers. khorus, Pers. dtath Skr. athari Ossetic art. 

These words seem to define the oldest stratum of culture borrowings 
in Slavonic. 

That the East Iranians made a long halt in South Russia seems to be 
indicated by the presence of the word danu ‘water’ in the names of 
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the great rivers: Danubtus Danastris Danapris Tanais. The Ossetic 
(Scythian) equivalent is don, which has prevailed in one instance. The 
Finnish languages show a number of examples of indebtedness to 
their southern neighbours in words which arc not shared by the Slavs. 
One explanation of the movements reported by Herodotus as occurring 
in the hinterland of Scythia is that the Finnish peoples may have been 
pressing southward, and tending to cut the Dnieper line of communi¬ 
cation between Slavs and Iranians. The loanwords mentioned arc 
found in two series, according to Sachmatov. The older scries is of 
such an archaic complexion as to be best explained by parallels from 
Sanskrit, before Iranian languages took their special complexion. 
Examples of this series arc 

Finnish sisar 'sister* Mordvinian sasvr/ Skr. tvasar Pers. 
khuhar, 

Mordvinian asoro ‘lord* Zyrjenian nzyr osrr ‘rich'/Skr. antra 
‘demon’ Av. uhura-; 

Mordvinian vergas 'wolf* Skr. vrkai Pers. gurg. 

The other series is much later, and is definitely Scythian (Ossetic), as 

Mordvinian Ionian ‘man’ Ossetic Urban ‘friend’; * 

Mordvinian erdeks ‘oath’ Permian j»rd/ Ossetic ard drd. 

The evidence for the contact between Balts and Slavs must lie 
given later. It is so intimate as to belong to the evolution of Slavonic 
proper. Some scholars have assumed the existence of a Balto-Slavonic 
language, but this theory has been strongly disputed by Meillct. 
However, in the same proportion as one admits the argument against 
their original identity of speech, one must admit that for a protracted 
symbiosis. The extraordinarily close parallelism of Baltic and Slavonic 
sounds, words and syntax, if not due to a common original tongue, 
implies long and intimate interchange and communication. When 
these languages differ it is usually because the Baltic group preserves 
the original Indo-European matter, while Slavonic innovates. Where 
and when this community of life took place, we cannot know for 
certain. If Herodotus be considered to have known nothing of the 
Slavs in the fifth century of our era, it may have been because they 
were then lying beside the Balts in the Baltic area. There may have 
been periods of contact followed by others of separation. These 
would allow for the separate development of Slavonic features, as well 
as the common development of the Balto-Slavonic characteristics. In 
the days of Tacitus Balts and Slavs were separated, and nothing seemed 
to have associated them in his mind. On the other hand, contact had 
been recovered before the first Russian chronicles were written 
3. The Centre of Diffusion (ist-$th centuries A.D.). Tacitus describes 
the Slavs as living by pillage in the region between the Germanic 
Peucini, on the Carpathian foothills, and the desolate territories of the 
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Finns. The Pcucini were the rearguard of the Rastarnar, who had 
thrust through Slavonic lands to reach the Black Sea. In the first 
century the Goths, immigrants from Sweden, were on the lower 
Vistula, and pressing hard on the Slavs. In the second century the 
Goths had occupied the upper Vistula valley, and were in touch with 
the Finns to the east of the Slavs. This location accounts for L. gt'/das 
‘White Russian'. In the third century the Goths occupied South 
Russia with a strong kingdom which effectively barred the path of the 
Slavs to the south. A relic of their rule was the small body of Crimean 
Goths (R. goty) who continued to use that language until the sixteenth 
century. The Goths were overwhelmed by the Huns in 376, but were 
merged into the llunnish kingdom, forming a still more potent bar to 
Slavonic migration. Consequently, no mass movements were possible 
until the Hunnish kingdom disintegrated on the death of Attila (453). 

These five centuries were a period of agitation and compression. 
The Slavs were held within the quadrilateral of the Narcw, Vistula, 
Carpathian foothills and middle Dnieper, subject to constant Ger¬ 
manic movements across the dry ground, and with the Pripet wastes 
for most of their patrimony. As they were populous (much more so 
than the Goths, for instance), it would seem that they were com¬ 
pressed like a spring, especially after they had lost the Vistula valley. 
Once the pressure was relaxed by the dissolution of the Hunnish 
empire, they expanded violently to the west, south and east, and they 
found in all directions chiefly empty land. 

The superiority of the German tribes in war and some domestic 
arts led to a considerable number of loans to the Common Slavonic 
language. Military terms arc R. knjai ‘prince’ (Germ, kuningaz 
Finnish kuningas ‘king’), vitjai ‘hero’ (tribe of Wirings?, ON. Viking?), 
Ijiidi ‘people’ (cf. Germ. I.eutr), Cud ‘Estonians' (Goth, pjuda 
‘people, heathen’), mrf'sword’ (Goth, miki), //ew'hclmct’ ( <*chtlm-), 
polk ‘troop, regiment’ (cf. Eng. folk). As to housing, the Slavonic 
house was a miserable half-buried hovel without heat. The Germans 
led them to add a room with stove (Frankish sluba OB. istuba R. izba 
‘hut’) in addition to the cold room (s/tti pi. ‘vestibule’, cf. seii ‘shade, 
shelter’). The word might also be used for the room where steam baths 
were taken, though for this the Gk. Lat. banra R. bdnja was more 
precisely apt. Other household words were R. ktichnja ‘kitchen’ 
(OHG. kuchina Lat. coquina), P. komora ‘room, larder’, Slov. hi la 
‘house’, P. buda ‘l>ooth’. To agriculture the Germans probably 
contributed the wheeled plough with coulter (R. plug), the words 
vino ‘wine’ and r inogrdd ‘vine’, and shot ‘cattle’ (Germ. *skattaz). 
They added to Slavonic some names for utensils (as R. bijudo ‘dish’ 
Goth, biups, P. mita R. miska ‘tureen’ Goth, mes Lat. mensa), bread 
(chltb), the rudiments of exchange (OB. cgta ‘coin’ Goth *kinta, 
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OB. skile(d)zf sklezi Itiltgu Goth. • skillings , OB. pin^gu pinpdzi 
Genr.. pfenning) and the first Christian terms (R. cerkov 'church'). 
The number ‘1000’ (P. tysiqc) seems to have been borrowed at this 
time. 

It will be noted that these words imply only a humble level of 
civilization, except when due to an ultimate Roman source, and that 
they suggest the Slavonic culture had suffered a decline. Tacitus 
describes the Baits ( Aestii; the name was later borrowed by the 
Estonians for the name of their country Eesti) as enjoying a relatively 
flourishing agricultural civilization, raised above the German level. It 
is some confirmation of this difference of level that the Finns, borrow¬ 
ing at this time new words for their own rising standards, take them 
(when not from German) from Lithuanian, not from Slavonic. 
Examples are: Finn, paimen ‘shepherd’ oinat ‘ram’ heind ‘hay’ tarha 
‘yard, fold’ seind ‘wall’ silta ‘bridge’ rat as ’wheel’ laiva ‘ship’ taivas 
‘heaven, sky’ hrimo ‘tribe’ perkele ‘devil’, etc. The words are important 
because half a millennium older than the oldest Lithuanian records. 
Taivas paimen L. dievas ‘God’ piemud show an older stage of the 
vocalism (at >ir); heind L. iienas R. seno is proof of the former 
existence of a neuter in Lithuanian (since there is no final -s in this 
Finnish word, as in masc. taivas). The existence of a Baltic neuter 
is attested by Old Prussian. Slavonic loans to Finnish (risti ‘cross’ 
pap pi ‘priest’ pukana 'pagan') were delayed until after the advent of 
Christianity.* 

Towards the end of the period the Slavs emerge under their national 
names. The term I Vend is not native, but is in universal use among the 
Germans, and was communicated by them to the Romans, and to the 
Finns (venaldinen ‘Russian’). The most general word was Slaving 
(pi. of a sg. -in-ini). Its etymology is doubtful: R. slovo ‘word’ 

( *kleu -, Gk. kAk>s ‘fame’ Avcstic sravo ‘word’ Skr. psoras ‘glory’) or 
R, slava ‘glory’ arc both possible. In the latter case the Slavs would be 
self-styled ‘the glorious'. In the former case they would be ‘those who 
speak', as against the ‘dumb’ R. nemey ‘Germans' (nemoj ‘dumb’). A 
further consideration supporting this view is that the only discrimina¬ 
tion known to the Slavs was K.jazyk ‘tongue’, the term used to denote 
the various tribes of Russian Slavs in the Kiev chronicle. The Slaving, 
who appear in Byzantine chronicles from the sixth century, are 
evidently Yugoslavs. They arc allied with the Antes or Anta who 
later retired to Russia, and were evidently East Slavs. Other forms of 
the word give the modem Slovenes of Slovenia, the Slovaks, and the 
Slovinces ( Wendish Slovenes) of Lake Leba in Pomerania. 

_ * SeeMcillet and Cohen, Let languet du momte(Pam, 1924, p. J77); A. BrQckner, 
‘SUvisch-LitauiKh’, p. 86. Die Er/uruhung dee indagermamuhen Sprocket t, ii, j 
(Strain burg. 1917). 
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The word Serb is also wide-spread, and has no certain explanation. 
There arc the Srbi of the Balkans, and the Lusatian or Wendish 
Serbs or Sorabs. Mention of Serb(l)ivi in Russia in the tenth century 
may have been due to a mistake, and so also the Sporoi of Procopius in 
the sixth century (Bosporotf). Nicdcrle claimed as Slavonic the Lugii 
of eastern Germany, by virtue of R. lug ‘meadow’ (=P. lug ‘lye’ 
lugomsku ‘marsh’/not P. Iqg 'marsh, moor’), but this seems very 
questionable. The name of the Russians (Rut) is most probably 
connected with Finn. Ruotsi ‘Swede’. and is an example of a name due 
to foreign political organization. So also is the name of the Bulgurs. 
The Poles (P. Polak/H. Ljach L. Lenkas Magyar l^ngyel OS. Isdanin 
T. Lehistan ‘Poland’) derive their name from (R.) pole ‘field’ or from 
some topographical word (cf. R. dial. Ijdda ‘fallow’). Most of the 
names of Russian tribes in the tenth century were of this nature: 
Poljane from pole 'field, plain’, Drevljane from derevo ‘wood’, Siverjane 
from siver ‘north’. The VjatiH and Rudimtf are explained as 
patronymics ( Vjatka Rudim). The Russian BuSane are evidently 
the dwellers on the Bug, as the Hurolane are dwellers on the Hawel 
(cf. Germ. Helvecones). The Czechs (Cechy) have been connected 
with leta ‘group’. The Croats (Hrvati) were found upon the Carpa¬ 
thians as well as in the Balkans in the tenth century. The name has 
been connected with a Germanic form of the name of that range. 

What is characteristic of all these names is their lack of political and 
military implications. There are no truly national entities, no leagues, 
few patronymics. Under such conditions it is not at all improbable 
that the Slavs may have been partly implicated in the movements of 
other nations before their own mass movements of the sixth century. 
In Germany their tribes sometimes inherited German names, as 
Slgzy Varnovi Havolane Rojane (Rugii). The German Silingi left 
their name and land to the Slavonic "Sil^dzi (whence P Slqsk), from 
which comes MHG. Schlesien ‘Silesia’. These mutual interchanges 
seem to indicate a period of joint tenancy between Germans and some 
groups of Slavs. The same seems indicated by the German-Slavonic 
parallelism of place- and river-names (e.g. Elbe Labe). No doubt also 
Attila’s empire included some Slav subjects, which may explain why 
the ambassador Priscus was offered a drink of u* 5 os (R. med ‘mead’) in 
Lower Hungary in 448. Inferences drawn from place-names in 
Hungary and the Balkans are open to objection, and are rejected by 
some authorities. Thus the old name of Lake Balaton was Pelso (Pliny 
and after), which might be due to SI. pleso Cx. pleso ‘mere, tarn’ 
R. pUso ‘river-reach’. The Tisza was also called Potisus, and SI. po- 
is used of places adjoining rivers (cf. Polabian ‘beside the Elbe’). 
The ancient Dierna or Xema corresponds to the modem Cema, 
though folk-etymology may have been at work. There arc also other 
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apparently Slavonic place-names quoted before the fifth century. But 
all these may have had another explanation. 

4. The Slavonic Migrations (6/A-10/A centuries). Withdrawal in the 
West and South. It was from Germany east of the Elbe that the 
principal German migrations set out. The Goths left for Russia in the 
third century. At the beginning of the fifth century the Vandals, 
Silingi, Alans and Suevi headed for Spain, and somewhat later the 
Burgundians moved across Germany to the Rhine and Rhdne. The 
Lombards were also easterners. In consequence of these movements 
the whole region was depopulated. Little is known of the consequent 
Slavonic movement, save that it had reached the Elbe in the sixth 
century. Their Serbian name is preserved in that of Zerbst, south-east 
of Magdeburg. The method of advance may well have been infiltration, 
and the evidence already noted for the symbiosis of Slavs and Germans 
may have its explanation in the conditions of the immigration. In 805 
Charlemagne attempted to stabilize the German-Slav frontier by his 
limes sorabicus, which was later continued to the Baltic at Kiel as the 
limes Saxonite (808). The frontier ran from Regensburg on the 
Danube to Bamberg on the Main, and thence through Erfurt to the 
Elbe near Magdeburg; keeping west of the Elbe to include the 
Draxcehn, the line crossed the river not far from Hamburg and ended 
at Kiel. In front of the frontier were outlying Slavs at Fulda. 

Behind the Elbe frontier, the Western Slavs seem to have been 
divided linguistically into two dialects by a line roughly from Frank- 
furt-on-Odcr to Magdeburg. There were no great politically conscious 
masses, but only a number of tribes and clans. They are best repre¬ 
sented by documents in the nonhem half. The principal bodies seem 
to have been the Dravanians beyond the Elbe, of which the last 
survivor reached the eighteenth century. His language was noted, and 
has importance in Slavonic philology as the matter of August Schlei¬ 
cher’s study ( Grammatik der polabischen Sprache, 1871), one of the 
basic texts of the discipline. The name Polab is something of a mis¬ 
nomer, since the historic site of that tribe was on the other side of the 
Elbe. The proper name should be Dravanian (P. Drzetcianie). Ill this 
region, also known as Wend land, there are the townships of Luchow 
and Wustrow (P. Lukotc Ostrotc). Between the Elbe and the Island of 
Riigen were a mass of tribes generically called Obodritic. The 
colonization of Rugcn was especially thorough. The Slavs inherited 
the German name ( Rojane) and maintained an important oracle at 
Arcona. The creation of this religious centre and of another at a place 
called Rethra was the utmost effort of centralization by the Western 
Slavs in the early Middle Ages. Between Rugcn and Stettin were the 
tribes grouped as Velctians, and between Oder and Vistula were the 
Pomeranians (P. pomorse ‘maritime country’). Of the Pomeranian 
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Slavs there have survived to our times two groups, the YVendiah 
Slovenes of Lake Leba (about 200-250 souls) and the Cassubians 
( kurzubv ) on the west side of the Vistula estuary. The southern tribes 
have a large number of divisions, with names such as Luiyiane, Serbiite, 
Sorabtt, Mttfune, Slgzane. In the region of Berlin were the Havolane, 
and near them the Sprevjanc on the Spree. 

I hese immigrants have had an important effect on German nomen¬ 
clature in the district between Elbe and Oder. Names in -it*, -*a and 
-xvind(rn) are reminders of former Slavonic inhabitants. Leipzig was 
once Lipsh (lipa ‘lime-tree’) and Dresden was m Dr^id£ant, 'the people 
of the •Jr^zga = marshy woods’. Such parallels as Wrociawj Breslau 
Baht most Botnst, Chojnicr Konitz show how the Slavonic name has 
undergone purely German developments, and has not been borrowed 
and left invariable, like a wholly strange term. 

f he German reaction began in the ninth century, but was excep¬ 
tionally strong between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. It took the 
form of a war of extermination upon a religious pretext (ut paganismus 
Srlavorum destruerrtur). The means of subjugation were fortress- 
cities, such as Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfurt and Kdnigsbcrg. This 
last was in the territory of the Borussians (Old Prussians), since the 
German drive in Pomerania passed right through the Slavs to attack 
the Baltic peoples. King Bolestaw the Brave (992-1025) began to 
constitute a state capable of resisting these aggressions in Poland, but 
the enemy was not decisively halted until the Teutonic Knights 
suffered a crushing defeat at Grunwald-Tannenbcrg in 1410. 

In consequence of this Germanic reaction the Slavs found them¬ 
selves back almost at their starting line in the Vistula valley, except 
lor the outlying Lusatian Wends of Cottbus and Bautzen (Khocebuz 
Budylin) in the upper valley of the Spree, the Cassubians and Wendish 
Slovenes (P. SiotciAcy) hard against the Polish border, and the so-called 
Polabs, who lost their language in the early eighteenth century. 

Poland suffered a heavy defeat at Licgnitz by the Tatars, but they 
were able to recover sooner than the Muscovites and gradually gained 
a wide dominion in White Russia and the Ukraine. This, however, did 
not affect the language, since the Polish Government was polyglot. 
V\ hite Russian became a chancery language, not a literary tongue. Of 
more importance was the difference of cult. The Roman and Orthodox 
churches used Latin and Church Slavonic for their respective liturgies, 
and the latter was also the literary language of Russia. Orthodox 
subjects of the Polish kings were attracted towards the eastern power 
by the common language of their devotions. On this side the linguistic 
frontier seems to have been stable since the thirteenth century. 

I he Czechs and Slovaks penetrated into the valleys of northern 
tributaries of the Danube as a result of the dissolution of Attila’s 
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empire on his death (453). In Bohemia proper they found a natural 
geographic division, lying as it does in the quadrilateral of the 
Bohemian Forest, Erzgebirge, Sudetcs, and Moravian highlands. 
The Moravians lie in three sides of a rhombus open to the Danube, 
but the Slovaks have no natural frontiers to the south. At first, 
however, the Slavs lay thinly over the whole space of‘Great Moravia', 
and connected through Slovaks south of the Danube with the Slovenes, 
while there were Slavs akin to the Bulgar Slavs in Hungary. These 
connections were snapped by the irruption of the Magyars into the 
plain of the Tisza under their leader Arpad (895 906), and the crea¬ 
tion of Austria after Otto I’s victory at Lechfeld (955). Vienna was 
reached by the German colonists about 1140, and after that a solid 
mass of Germans and Magyars cut off the Czechoslovaks from the 
South Slavs. Moreover they occupied the lowlands into which the 
Czechoslovak valleys led, and pressed upon their neighbours by the 
easiest way of entry. The Czechs and Moravians thus fell within the 
Austrian pressure-area, and the Slovaks within the Hungarian system. 
AH regional differences were accentuated, and perhaps nowhere in the 
Slavonic world arc there still so many tribal differences. 

The Slavs were further constricted by the policy of their own kings. 
Some of the Premyslids, notably Ottakar II (1253-78), wishing to 
gain an urban and artisan population despite the reluctance of the 
Slavs to live in towns, introduced German colonies within the Czech 
quadrilateral. In this way Reichcnberg (Liberec), Trautenau (Trut- 
nov), Glatz (Kladsko), Teplitz (Tcplice), Brux (Most), Carlsbad 
(Karlovy Vary) and Eger (Cheb) became German. A reaction in 
favour of Czech language and nationality began in the fourteenth 
century and reached its height in the fifteenth. The language was then 
given official status beyond its narrower frontiers: Opava (1431), 
Tttfn (1434), Moravia (-1480). Bohemia itself (1495). The Hussite 
reform and the ensuing religious wars gave a further outlet for 
national self-expression; but it was overwhelmed in 1620 by the defeat 
on the White Mountain. The victorious Austrians proceeded to stamp 
out not only the Protestant religion but also the Czech language, and 
in 1790 the patriotic Pclcl expected that one more century would see 
the extirpation of Czech identity. How that identity was re-established, 
largely through an athletic movement (the Sokols), which also stimu¬ 
lated art, music and the vernacular tongue, is a romance of our own 
time. The Slovaks, though linguistically close to the Czechs and 
Moravians, stood largely outside their political development. 

5. The advance of the South Slavs took place along two lines: the 
ancestors of the modem Yugoslavs (Slovenes, Croats, Serbs) crossed 
the Danube plain and descended along the spine of Illyria; the an¬ 
cestors of the modem Bulgars (XxAaPnvol ItX6£oi £ 0 A 6 f 3 oi) came 
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across the Lower Danube in association with the Antes, who were 
East Slavs. According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus the Serbs came 
from White Serbia, north of the Carpathians, at an unidentifiable 
place called Boixi. Similarly the Croats came from White Croatia, a 
region near the Vistula, called An^noi, near the Boyipdptm (for which 
Babia gora in the Beskides is a clever guess). Some suppose the first 
name might be derived from Boiofarmum 'Bohemia, and the third 
from Bagoaria 'Bavaria'. The Bulgarian Slavs presumably lay to the 
cast of these groups, and in immediate contact with the hast Slavs. 
The latter had advanced south-eastward in such numbers in the 
sixth century that Procopius speaks of the vast numbers of the Antes 
along the shores of the Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 

The invasions from the north-east impinged on lands of vital 
importance for the Byzantine crown, and so were at once the cause for 
military and diplomatic action. They began in the early sixth centur), 
chicflv by infiltration. The country districts had been depopulated by 
the internal decline of the Empire's manhood and by the Gothic 
seizure and evacuation of Mtrsia. The chief method employed seems 
to have been infiltration, so that the military resistance offered by the 
Emperors proved incapable of stemming the immigration. I he Antes 
retired to Russia, but the other Slavs filled Mersia, the hinterland of 
Salonica, and Macedonia. Some elements descended into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. In the middle of the sixth century these Slavs began to feel the 
weight of incursions by the Avars (R. obry), operating from the 
middle Danube, and they welcomed the advent of the Bulgar tribesmen 
of Asparuch (670), who organized their unity, and strengthened their 
defences by redistributing population. Asparuch s horsemen were 
Turco-Tatars from the Great Bulgaria on the Volga, where a kingdom 
persisted as late as the thirteenth century. The name may be derived 
from bulgamdk 'mix, embroil*, meaning either a 'mixed race' or ‘the 
brawlers’. To their subjects they contributed a few personal names, as 
Oilman KarJam Karan Asparuch. But the modem Bulgarians, in race 
and language, arc not Tatars but Slavs. 

A Bulgarian empire was organized hy I »*r Simeon (893-927), but 
brought to ruin at the end of the tenth century by the Emperor 
Basil II ‘the Bulgar-slayer*. A second empire in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries was weakened by Serbian onslaughts from the west, 
and was finally obliterated by the Turkish conquest between 1340 and 
1382 (capture of Sofia). 

The Macedonian dialect of Thcssalonica was used by the apostles 
Methodius and Cyril for their work in Great Moravia. Their disciples 
converted the Bulgars during the reign of Boris (852-84), and there¬ 
after the language was a vehicle for a considerable literature of 
religious translations and homilies. 
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The date of the Serbian penetration is doubtful if we distrust the 
Byzantine assertion that they came at the 'invitation' of Heraclius 
(610- 41). The Croats are stated to have come later still, in con¬ 
sequence of struggles with the Franks. In the tenth century their 
occupation of Dalmatia and Illyria led to a full, hut sometimes 
enigmatic, description of their polity by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The unit of occupation was the village-federation ( tupanija , now 
‘parish, district'), centred on one or more townships ( k6otpov). The 
account Constantine gives of the hinterland is vague, but he is very 
detailed concerning the Dalmatian ports. The Croats extended from 
Zara (Zadar) to the Cetina river; from the Cetiua to the Narcnta 
(Neretva) were the Narentines, also known as Pagans; thence to 
the PeljcSac (Sahbionctta) peninsula were the Zachlumi (S. hum 
'hill'); followed by the Tcrbumaiu between Dubrovnik (Ragusa, 
Epidaurum), fronted by the Kanalitui on the coast; and between 
Kotor and Bar were the DiokUtianoi (Dukljane). Inland were the 
Bosnians on the Rosdna or Boslhna, and the Serbs of Serblia (Zcta, 
North Montenegro). 

It was the development of a political instinct among the Serbs of 
Zeta which had the effect of unifying this region to some extent, 
despite the overwhelming natural obstacles. By the middle of the 
twelfth century the tribal centre had shifted from Zeta to the KaHka, a 
tributary of the Ibar, which flows into the Western Morava. From the 
RaSka Stevan Ncmanja (1186-95) extended his rule as far as the 
Southern Morava (often called the Bulgarian Morava). With Stevan 
DuSan the Great (1333 -55) Old Serbia in Northern Macedonia was 
firmly occupied, the Bulgarians were defeated, and a Serbian empire 
reached as far as the ^Egcan. Meanwhile the capital shifted under the 
influence of these victories; it was successively Novi Pazar (on the 
Raika), Priitina, Prizren and Skoplje (on the Vardar, which leads to 
the /Egean). 

Upon this period of expansion there followed an equally violent 
scries of retreats. The Turks inflicted crushing defeats upon the 
Serbs on the Marica (1371) and at Kosovo (1389). The Serbocroat 
confederation was dissolved, and at first local princes continued the 
stru Kgle. After the fifteenth century this was no longer feasible, and 
only partisans continued the struggle under the command of out¬ 
lawed chiefs. But they never wholly subsided. Mass migrations gave 
some relief to the common folk. In the fifteenth century’ they crowded 
into Bosnia, Slovenia, Backa and the Banat. In the sixteenth century 
they withdrew into Austrian lands (1520, ’28, '47, ’54, '62, ’74, '82). 
The victories of Sohieski (1689) and Prince F.ugen (1738) gave cover 
to two other big migrations. The War of Independence (1804-12) put 
an end to these movements into Austrian territory, but caused a 
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general shift of population from Old Serbia into the new kingdom. 
The net result was greatly to reduce the Serbian element in the 
southern part of the old empire, with a consequent increase of the 
Bulgarian percentage. The rugged territory imposes differentiation, 
hut the different dialect criteria have unrelated areas, due to their 
jostling together. 

6. The East Slavs advanced from Polesic eastward, and in the tenth 
century lay in a vague territory which may be described as either an 
arc or a triangle based on the line Novgorod-Kiev. Their position was 
determined rather by natural than by human limits. They were 
agriculturists advancing behind fur-hunters, the latter being at this 
period much the more important. As such they found congenial 
conditions in the mixed forest region of central Russia which describes 
a triangle Lcningrad-Kazari-Kiev. To the north lay the great conifer 
forests which could only be developed when the advance of the second 
type of Russian culture had provided a new base for the fur-hunters' 
advance. In neither capacity did the intruders much disturb the 
fishing and hunting economy of the Finnish tribes, which were 
reduced or assimilated without circumstances that have remained on 
historical record. Another diagonal (approximately from KremenCug 
to Saratov), parallel to the southern limit of mixed forests, describes 
the limit of the wooded steppe. This was the debatable region of 
mediarval Russian history. Upon the open steppe, whether grassy or 
arid, the Slavs had no skill to live. They could not resist the raids of 
Turco-Tatar nomads who, with nothing to lose, were prompt to 
destroy the results of agricultural labour. Slavonic tribes were estab¬ 
lished on the western end of the wooded steppe, between Dniester 
and Dnieper, thanks to the Dnieper waterway, but even there were 
exposed to nomad raids, which ended in the destruction of Kiev itself 
by the Golden Horde in 1240. Russia had to be rebuilt from the mixed 
forest area, and the conquest of the open steppe did not occur until 
the settlers could be preceded by Slavonic semi-nomads, the Cossacks 
of the sixteenth century and after, who could meet the nomads on 
equal terms of livelihood and force. The analogy of American cowboys 
and Indians in the Prairie States will readily present itself. 

The method of penetration in roadless country was by linking the 
waterways by portages (R. volok). Two systems radiating from 
Novgorod were of special importance. The ‘way from the Varangians 
to the Greeks' (pul ix Varjag v Grtky) started at the Gulf of Finland, 
ascended the Neva to Old Ladoga, thence by the Volchov to Nov¬ 
gorod; crossing Lake Ilmen it ascended the Lovat and reached the 
upper Dnieper by a portage near Smolensk; thence it descended the 
Dnieper to Kiev, where fleets were gathered for the rest of the 
Dnieper navigation and the coastal sail to Constantinople. Subsidiary 
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feeders to this‘way’ were the Narva-Pcipus-Velikaja route and portage, 
the Dvina, and the Pripet drainage-basin. From Novgorod there was 
access also to the Volga and so to the great markets of Kazan and 
Astrakhan (pul © Bolgary i v Chvalisy). Between Oka and Don there 
was also ready access for the dug-out canoes of the early Russians. 

The Antes or Ant a were the first of the East Slavs to receive notice 
from history, since they were on the extreme right flank of the 
movement and came into conflict with the Goths and Byzantines. 
They are first mentioned as impinging on South Russia in the fourth 
century. In the sixth they lay along the Black and Azov coasts, 
divided into many tribes (Wvt; t6 'Avtwv &pcrpa, according to 
Procopius); but their name disappeared after an expedition of exter¬ 
mination by the Avars in 602. It is possible that it may be the same as 
that of the later Vjati/i. 

Discounting the Antes, our evidence is drawn from the tenth- 
century account of Constantine Porphyrogcnitus and the tenth- 
century traditions recorded in the Kicvite Povist vremennych lit. The 
Slavonic tribes lay thus: In the north were the Slovine or Xovgorodci 
of the ilmeti region, and between Novgorod and Smolensk were the 
Kriviii (KpifJrTjoi KpifJjyTcnvol; a patronymic? krh'dj ‘crooked’; Latv. 
Krrivija ‘Russia’). They held the portage region, at the headwaters of 
the Dvina, Dniester and Volga, and it is clear that they extended also 
to the headwaters of the Soi, Desna, Moskva, Kljaima, and as far as 
Suzdal and Vladimir. This is the North Great Russian dialect area, 
apart from the western part, which belongs to White Russia. In the 
latter a special branch of the Krivifii were the Poloiane on the Polota, 
around Poiock. 

The Narva-Peipus route had an important centre at Pskov (OR. 
Plskov cf. Germ. PUskau), with certain dialectal peculiarities in the 
mediseval and modem periods. Nearby was Izborsk, a fortress of the 
Kriviii. 

Between the Dvina and the Pripet were the DregoviH (Apov/yovfJiTo!), 
called by a name of uncertain origin. They are the racial substratum of 
White Russian. 

In the south the main tribes were the ‘plainsmen’, Poljane, who 
extended on the right bank of the Dnieper from the Tetcrev to Kiev, 
and the ‘woodlanders’, Drnljane (direto ‘wood’, AptflXivlvoi, Btppiavoi, 
with wrong initial) between the Tetcrev and the Pripet. On the 
eastern bank were the ‘northerners’, Siverjane (XipjJioi), of the Desna, 
around Cemigov and Novgorod-Seversk. Minor tribes were found on 
the Southern Bug river, possibly because of the break-up of the 
Antes confederation. The names Buiane, Duliby Velynjane (in the 
province of Volhynia), and Luiane ( Loiane , Lutifi, Aivjavfivoi, cf. 
Luck) are grouped together between the headwaters of the Bug and of 
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streams flowing into the Pripet. Lower down the Bug were the most 
exposed of the Russian tribes, the UUii (OuA-rivoi) and Tiverci. These 
peoples formed the southern dialect region. The last two were prob¬ 
ably disintegrated by the pressure of the nomads. After the destruction 
of Kiev, the principality of Galicia-Volhynia formed the basis for the 
modern Ruthenian speech. 

In the cast there were two tribal agglomerations, the Radimifi on 
the Soz and the Vjatifi on the Oka. The Kicvitc chronicle derives them 
both from Poland ( Radtmici it i Vjatici ot Ljachuv) and explains their 
names as patronymics from Radim and Yjatko. There is nothing in 
their language to justify this derivation, but it may have been that 
they started later from Polcsic, probably in the seventh century. The 
Vjatiti were the most populous of the Russian tribes, and they crossed 
from the Oka to the Don at an early date, descending that river and 
even founding Tmutorokan in the Kuban. They were so thickly 
established in the ninth century that they earned for the Don the 
name of the Slavonic River in Arabian writings. But they could not 
withstand the assaults of the Turco-Tatar nomads in the steppes, and 
gradually recoiled towards their tribal centre on the Oka. Moscow was 
within their limits, but bordered on those of the KriviCi, whence its 
central character. As the KriviCi extended eastward, the VjatiCi 
became rather southerners than easterners, and so form the racial 
substream of South Great Russian. 

The Slavs proved unable to organize themselves for wholesale 
trade or for politics. This was done for them by the Swedes of the 
Rurikid dynasty, the original 'Russians' (Rui, Gk. 'Ptij, cf. Finnish 
Ruolsi ‘Swede’), the famous Varangians (R. varjdg). Though they 
appeared in the Volga markets as dealers in slaves (mostly Vjatici) in 
exchange for oriental wares, their organization was chiefly determined 
by the market of Constantinople. They controlled from north to south 
a movement of settlement from west to east. The Vjatici lay outside 
the districts they pacified, and ‘to go to the Vjatici' (v Vjatifi poiti) 
meant, at Kiev, ‘to be irrecoverably lost'. Furs were collected on the 
tributaries of the Dnieper and floated down to Kiev on canoes. At 
Kiev they were transhipped for the risky journey to Constantinople. 
The whole system was controlled by fortresses (R. gorod, ON. garde): 
Old Ladoga (Aldegjuborg-— the lake was at first called Nevo), Novgorod 
(Holmgardr), Pskov ( Piskov ), Polock (ON. Palteskja), Smolensk 
(MiAivloxa), LjubeC ([TsjAiovTja), Cemigov (Tjtpnytoya), VySegorod 
(Booufypatt), Kiev (t6 KtoafJa, t6v Kladov; ON. Kanugardr kuna 
a kind of boat; also Zau^orr&s ON. sandbakhi-dss ‘sandbank ridge'), 
and the last friendly station on the river, VitiCev (BmTjtfhi). Turko- 
Tatar origins have however also been proposed for the names of Kiev 
and other places (Slavonic Review, 1944). 
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The brilliant achievements of the Rurikids have tended to over¬ 
shadow their dependence on Slavonic initiative. They organized 
wholesale most of the resources gained by the latter, apart from those 
of the Vjatifi. They found a political framework in the ramifications 
of the Rurikid family, but they failed to centralize government under 
the Grand Prince at Kiev. Their assaults on Constantinople were 
more spectacular than happy, and they failed to devise a means of 
security upon the steppe. The Tatar invasion of the thirteenth century 
destroyed their essential assets which lay below the forest-line on the 
Dnieper, and the future Russia was reconstructed by Moscow, not by 
Kiev. It might even have been so in any case, since the north-south 
axis of the Varangian States was not so essential as the west-east trend 
of the KriviCi and Vjatiii. The Rurikids, however, performed one 
indispensable service. The conversion of Vladimir the Great (980- 
1015) and all his connections gave to Russia, in due course, unity of 
religion, of creed and of culture. It introduced the elements of 
Byzantine civilization along with the religion, and provided an order 
of men charged with its protection through the use of the Church 
Slavonic literary tongue. As opposed to the pagan Lithuanians in the 
west and Tatars in the east, the Russian felt himself essentially a 
Christian (R. kresijdnin ‘peasant’); as against the Catholic Poles he 
asserted his Orthodoxy; and in both respects his country was ‘Holy 
Russia’.* 

7. The Orient. It will be seen that Russia lay almost entirely outside 
the range of the original Slavs. Herodotus (Book V’) describes Russia 
from the Black Sea as far as the upper reaches of the Southern Bug, 
the Dnieper Falls, and the wooded steppe beyond the Don. At that 
time the Scyths were in possession of the lower courses of the Russian 
rivers, following a mixed economy of agriculture (‘Ploughman’- and 
'Farmer'-Scyths on the Bug and Dnieper) and nomadic pastoralism 
(‘Royal’ Scyths from the Crimea to the Don). Beyond them, between 
Don and Volga, lay the Sarmatians, and to the north were East 
Finnish tribes (Ccremisscs and Mordvinians) and others of doubtful 
classification. At a later date the Sarmatians overwhelmed the Scyths, 
who are represented by the minute Ossetic group in the Caucasus 
today, and reduced all South Russia to nomadism. They were 
distributed into so many incoherent tribes that the word Sarmatia had, 
in the first and second centuries of our era, little more than a geo¬ 
graphical sense. The Goths and Hcruli dispossessed the Sarmatians 
in the third century after Christ, and were themselves submerged by 

* See I.. Niederic, Manuel de Tantiquite time (Pirn, 1923), i; A. Sachmatnv, 
I'vrdemr r hurt Mom runkago jazyka (Pctrograd, 1916), i. Chronological 
appendix; Constantine Porphyrogenitu*. ITtpl OfuaTcov (c. 934). Tltpl (6v&v (949); 
Povfii vremermyeh Ut, ed. Sachmatov (Petrograd, 1916), i. 
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the Huns in 376. After Attila’s death in 453 the Huns broke up into 
two weak tribes, the Utriguriant and Kutrigurians, who occupied the 
right bank of the Dniester.* 

The succession of transient dominions recorded by ancient authors 
is relevant to the history of Russian only as showing how the ground 
was kept clear for the advance of the Antes in the sixth century. Our 
principal source of pertinent information is, here also, the Kievite 
chronicle, supplemented by the work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
Russia was occupied by two great groups of tribes: the Finnish (Finno- 
Ugrian) tribes of the wooded country, who lived by fishing and hunt¬ 
ing, frequently shifting their locations, and the Turco-Tatar tribes of 
the steppes, nomad stock-breeders. They lay north-west and south¬ 
east respectively, and it was the Finnish peoples who thus first felt the 
Russian impact. 

The Russian chronicler states: 

In Japhct's portion were settled the Rui, Cjud and all tongues: 
Merja, Muroma, Ve 4 , Mordva, Cjud beyond the portages, Perm, 
Peiera, Jam, Ugra, Litva, Zimfgola, Kori, Lltgola, Lib. The 
Ljachove and Prusi and Cjud are established on the Varangian 
Sea (Baltic). 

The list is repeated later as that of the tributaries of the Rurikids. 
Apart from the Zimigola, Kori, Litgola, Litva. Prusi and Ljachove 
(Zemgalr, Kurzeme, l.atgale, Lietuva and Old Prussians, and the 
Poles), these tribes are all Finno-Ugrians, and their numbers witness 
to their extension in space and lack of coherence. Their racial centre 
should probably be placed by the great bend of the Volga near 
Kazan. The Ceremisses live north-west of the bend, and the Mord¬ 
vinians to the south. The Ugrian group (Voguls and Ostjaks) 
first migrated in order to live beside the Urals; thence the 
Magyars detached themselves, first to the South Russian steppe 
and then to conquer Hungary (895-906). The Permian group 
(\otjaks and Zyrjcnians) moved west, then north. The Finns and 
Estonians went west. A last division occurred in the Ladoga region, 
so that the Estonians (Cud) were separated from the Finns (Sum, 
Finn. Suomi 'Finnish') and Karelians. In the middle space were 
weak tribes: the Vei at the source of the Volga, the Merja near the 
Oka and Volga confluence, and the Muroma near Murom on the 
Oka. These were assimilated by the Kriviii and Vjatiii, so that in 
time the West Finns lost all connection with the East Finns. About 
18,000 Samoyedes, speaking a vast number of dialects distantly 
related to Finnish, roam over the tundras between the Ob and the 
Yenisei. 

• H. Hubachmann, F.tymotogu und Lautlehrt Jer ututitchrn Spraehe, Strastburg, 
1S87, with ■ comparative treatment of Oaaetic and Iranian on pp. 113-117. 
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At the present day the Finno-Ugrian languages are spoken by about 
seven millions in Finland and the Soviet Union and ten millions in 
Hungary: 

West:— Finns .. .. .. .. about 3,000,000 

Karelians (Archangel, Oloncc, Tver, 

Novgorod) 

ingrians (Leningrad area) .. 

Vepsians (Oloncc, Onega) .. 

Vots 

Estonians 
Livs .. 

East:— Voguls (Perm and Tobolsk) \ Ob-Ugrian 
Ostjaks .. .. / group 

Zyrjenians\ D 
Votjaks ^ Pern »itt» group 

Cercmisscs (Vjatka, Kazan, Ufa) .. 

Mordvinian (MokSa and Ersa) .. about 1,000,000 


6,802,000 

Magyars .10,000,000 

These languages arc represented in Russian place- and river-names. 
Many of the latter end characteristically in -ma, -da, -va. Otherwise 
the Finns had little to offer to the Slavs, nor had the Slavs much to 
offer other than was represented by Lithuanian loanwords already 
borrowed to represent the simpler cultural concepts. The Russian 
words in Finnish show that Christianity became known first from 
Russia. 

The Turco-Tatar group of languages extends from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, linking up with Mongolian and Tungusic 
(Manchurian) to form the Ural-Altaic family of languages. There has 
been remarkably little differentiation among them in historical time, 
but one may distinguish between the North Turkish languages (TT) 
which have especially influenced Russian, and the Osmanli Turkish 
(T) which has operated upon Bulgarian and Scrbocroat. The distribu¬ 
tion of these peoples was in 1897 approximately as follows:— 


'Funguses of Siberia.. 

73 * 110 

Manchurians .. 

1,500,000 

1 . 573 * 1 IO 

Mongols of Siberia (Burjats) 

332.554 

of the Volga (Kalrnuks) .. 

190,650 

Estimated total of all Mongolians 

3.500,000 

Turco-Tatars of Siberia: Yakuts .. 

228.739 

Others .. 

255.*54 


205,000 

13,000 

24,000 

1,000 

1,450,000 

2,000 

5,000 

19,000 

258,000 

450,000 

375.000 
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Turco-Tartars 

of Central Asia: Kazak-Kirghiz .. 

Kara-Kirghiz .. 
Turcomans 
Uzbcgs .. 

Sarts 

of Turkestan and Kansu .. 

Others. 

Osmanli Turks in Turkey .. 

in Russia .. 

Azerbaijanis in Transcaucasia 
in Persia .. ‘ .. 

Others .. 

Turco-Tatars in Russia: Kumiks, Nogais, 

etc. 

BaSkirs, Me&cra, 

etc. 

Volga and Kama Tatars 

Crimean and South Russian Tatars .. 

Elsewhere in Russia .. 

CuvaScs . 

Turko-Tatars in Rumania and Poland 


4,026,066 

215,682 

838,280 

1,992,325 

2,258,128 

1,604,311 

SOO.‘27 

10,000,000 

' 53.032 

'. 475.553 

2,000,000 

29,902 

208,943 


1. 492.944 

'.693.925 

220,237 

40.429 

8 43-755 

97.276 

- 30,174,808 


These figures show that the Turco-Tatar element is much more 
considerable than the Mongolian; Jcnghiz Khan, on the other hand, 
was a Mongolian. Apart from Turkey, they arc thickest in southern 
Central Asia, which came under Russian rule only in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. They arc still relatively dense in the Volga- 
Kama region, around their old capital of Kazan, but there are few op 
the Irtysh and Tobol, the region comprised in the original Siberia 
(Sibir). In South Russia they arc not numerous, but were able to 
control the open steppes for centuries thanks to their mobility. Their 
way of life was wholly unfamiliar to the early Russians and gave occa¬ 
sion for a large number of loanwords which will be examined in due 
course, but they touched Common Slavonic only in its latest epoch. 

Between the fifth and eleventh centuries hordes of Turko-Tatars 
swept across the South Russian steppe to the mouth of the Danube: 
376 Huns, about 482 Bulgars, 559 Avars (Obri), Magyars (left for 
Hungary in 895), mid seventh century Khazars across the Don 
(recorded as taking tribute from the Pol jane, Siverjane and VjatiH 
in 859; destroyed by Svjatoslav in 965), 968 Pcienegs (Peienfsi, 
ncrTjivaxiTcn), 1061 Polovci, 1238 Golden Horde. Though the princes 
of Kiev were able to defeat several of these tribes they could not hold 
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the steppe, and new swarms poured into the waste places, defeating 
the prime object of Kicvitc policy, which was to advance towards 
Constantinople.* 

8. The Russian Expansion. After the fall of Kiev the Tatar pressure 
was exerted from the south-east and Russia was pressed back into the 
central forests. She found compensation by opening up the great 
conifer forests of the north-west, sending out fur-hunters from 
Novgorod. Moscow, which had been a manor set among Finnish 
tribes, was surrounded with wooden walls in 1156, and gradually drew 
to itself the strength of the surrounding principalities of Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Kjazaii, Rostov and Murom. Situated on the dividing line of 
nonh and south Great Russian, where Kriviti and Vjatidi mingled, 
Moscow had notable advantages as a capital of Russia, and the dynastic 
policy of her rulers saved her from the disruption characteristic of the 
other Rurikids. In 1478 Novgorod fell definitively to Moscow, and 
with it the new North. The Tatar yoke was thrown off in 1480, and in 
1552 Ivan the Terrible took the Tatar capital of Kazan, giving to 
Russian expansion once more its eastern trend. He was able to seize 
the whole Volga and Don basins. In 1581 Ermak began the conquest of 
Siberia by seizing the Tobolsk region, and in 1584 he was fighting on 
the Irtysh. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed the 
assimilation of Siberia by fur-traders and miners as the advanced 
guard of the Russian peasantry. They used river routes and portages, 
and the explorers of North Russia were fully trained for the rigours of 
Siberia: 1600 Mangazeja, 1607 Yenisei, 1632 Lena, 1640 KamCatka, 
1689 first treaty with China, Alaska, i860 Amur river and Vladivostok. 
The beginning of the trans-Siberian Railway in 1891 led to a rush for 
Siberia, a land so empty that the Russian element constitutes over 
80 per cent, of the whole population. 

In Russia itself the frontier was gradually pressed out upon the 
steppe by the half-nomad Cossacks, whose gains were consolidated by 
long diagonal defensive works: 1571 Orcl-Kulikovo, 1650 Belgorod- 
Simbirsk, 1584 Pcnza-Samara, 1735 Dnieper-Donee. This brought 
Russia to the limits of Kievite rule. 1774-91 recovery of the Black 
Sea and Azov area. From this position expansion beyond Don 
and Volga was made easy. In the early nineteenth century Russia 

• See Mcillet anti Cohen, l^tt longues du muitde (Pam, 1924): A. Sauvagcot. 
'Langues finno-ougnennes cl langues samovides' and J. Deny, ‘I^anguc* turquca, 
langues mongoles et longue* tongouzes', with map*. The statistics are from the 
census of 1897, which seen)* to be the last available with full linguistic classifica¬ 
tion. They require correction, but may be assumed proportionately instructive. 
The two language-groups arc often united as Ural-Altaic, and M. Pei, languages 
for li'cr and React (New York, 1943) assigns to the Ural-Altaic languages 
approximately 60,000,000: Magyars 9} millions, Finns 4 millions, Estonians 
1 million, Turks 18 million. J. Szinnyei, Finmuhe Spraehcutenuhaft (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1922) gives the same figure* as A. Sauvageot. 
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conquered the Caucasus area: 1653 Poti, 1803 Mingrelia and Georgia, 
1805 Karahagh, 1813 Lenkoran, 1828 Erivan, 1859-64 Kuban and 
Terek and Daghestan. 1878 Kars. In the later nineteenth century 
Russia absorbed Central Asia: 1864 TaSkent, 1868 Samarkand, 1873 
Khiva, 1876 Kokand, 1881 Askhabad, 1884 Merv, 1885 River 
Murghab. The Central Asian Railway serves as the means for assimi¬ 
lating this area, but there is a much greater density of older inhabi¬ 
tants. The Russian percentage in Central Asia is only 9, as against 
85 '1 urco -1 atars. In the Caucasus the Russians arc the strongest 
group (34 per cent.), with 20 per cent. Turco-Tatars, 14 per cent. 
Kartvclians (Georgians proper) and 12 per cent, other Georgians.* 

9. Population and Frontiers. It is particularly difficult at the time of 
writing to give anything like an exact estimate of the extent and 
density of the Slavonic-speaking peoples. Within one generation they 
have been the chosen victims of two German wars, the first of aggres¬ 
sion, the second of extermination. Their political frontiers have 
violently fluctuated, and arc at this time not definitely settled. It 
is true that the linguistic frontiers show a remarkable steadiness, when 
compared with the political; but in the period between the wars the 
tendency to identify nationality with language led to attempts to 
modify the linguistic pattern, and this process has been accelerated 
since the conclusion of hostilities. 

(a) Russian. On January 17 1939 there were 109,278,000 souls in 
the Russian Republic (Great Russia and Siberia), 38,960.000 in the 
Ukraine, and 10,400,000 in White Russia, with a total of 158,638,000 
Russians of all sorts. The figures for speakers of White Russian should 
be extended to include those of what was North-eastern Poland, and 
the Little Russian or Ruthenian of the Ukraine extended into Southern 
Poland and the eastern extremity of Czechoslovakia. Allowing for 
deductions of non-Russian elements on Russian soil, one may say 
that there are about to million who speak White Russian and about 
40 million who speak Ruthenian. From the figures for Great Russia we 
have to deduct about 2,350,000 Finno-Ugrians and 5,733,000 Turco- 
Tatars, Mongols and Tunguses, and we must add a figure for the 
Russian-spcakcrs of Caucasia (Azerbaijan, Georgian and Armenian 
Republics) and Central Asia (Turkmenian, Uzbeg, Tadjik, Kazak and 
Kirghiz Republics). Allowing, as in Xiedcrlc’s calculation, 34 per cent, 
for the former and 9 per cent, for the latter, we reach the sum of 

• I.. Nicdrrlc, Obosrfme tin rrmennago Slatjanstxa (St. Petersburg, 1909), with 
map. This work is the source also of the ensuinK paragraphs. Its data arc those of 
1897. hut the totals are corrected for 1908. B. H. Sumner, Surrey of Human 
History (London. 1944), chap, i ‘The Frontier’; B. Pare*. A History of Russia, 
3rd cd. (London. i<>43» with map of the Muscovite expansions facing p. 100)! 
Map of the Caucasus and Central Asia in C. Grant Robcmon and J. G. Bar¬ 
tholomew, Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire (London, 1905). 
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4,227,000. and so calculate that the number of persons to whom Great 
Russian is a maternal tongue is about 105,500,000 souls. It is, however, 
a language of culture, administration and travel to all the citizens of 
the USSR, to whom must be added in this sense the Bulgarians and a 
large number of Yugoslavs, Czechs and even Poles. For the last three, 
however, the claims of German and French in the cultural field have 
generally seemed stronger. 

Within the political frontiers of the USSR the Russian language 
has no definite boundary. It extends in a huge, irregular triangle to the 
basin of the Tobol in Siberia, and from thence along the trans- 
Siberian Railway to the Far East. It is, in the main, absent from the 
Tundras of the North and the dry steppes of the South and of Central 
Asia, where conditions do not favour the kind of life preferred by 
Russian settlers. The ground occupied is either wooded steppe or 
variegated forest, with penetration of the conifer forest and grassy 
steppe and long tentacles along all river-banks and the Central 
Asian Railway. The northern tribes arc so sparsely distributed on the 
ground that a relatively small influx of Russians considerably alters the 
percentages. The Turco-Tatars are densely settled in the lands where 
abundant water is brought from the snows of the Pamir region, but a 
great waste thinly held separates them from the main body of Russians. 
Near the great bend of the Volga, however, in the region of Kazan, 
there is a great knot of both Tatar and Finnish peoples, representing 
the old Tatar hegemony, round which the tides of Russian migration 
have flowed. In the north-west there is a more definite frontier 
between Russian and Finnish. The Solovcckij (1439) and Belozero 
(1397) monasteries developed into semi-governmental centres of 
Russian industry and influence in the Middle Ages, and thanks to 
them the Russian language-frontier descends from the Kandalakla 
inlet of the White Sea to include Lake Onega; it crosses the Svif and 
remains south of Lake Ladoga and the Neva, in such a way that 
Leningrad lies in a Finnish hinterland. 

The western language-frontier has remained stable since the 
thirteenth century, and is described in much the same terms by both 
Russian and Polish investigators. The first section is Great Russian. 
It starts from Narva and follows the eastern side of Lake Peipus and 
all Lake Pskov; thence it runs west of the Velikaja River to a point 
between Ludza in Latvia and Opo£ka on the Velikaja. The political 
frontier followed the Velikaja, so that some Russians were included 
within Latvia. As the Slavs were intruders in all this region the frontier 
is a clear-cut line. Next comes the White Russian frontier from the 
headwaters of the Velikaja to the Narew. Here the historical condi¬ 
tions are different. The mediaeval Polish-Lithuanian kingdom ex¬ 
tended over VVhitc Russia, and White Russian was an official language 
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of the Chancery. There has been considerable mingling of the three 
languages, and the frontier can be determined only by the prepon¬ 
derance of one over the others. The linguistic condition of certain * 
cities is open to dispute, since in cities whatever is the national and 
official language is reinforced. A further complication is that many 
who signed census-forms felt more keenly their religious than their 
linguistic differences, and recorded not their language hut their 
religion. The general trend of the frontier is to the south-west, with 
forward surges round Dvinsk (Daugavpils), Vilna (Wilno) and 
Grodno; from Grodno it drops south to Bialystok and the Narew. It 
thus crosses a portion of Latvia (Latgale) and much ground claimed 
by Lithuania and recently held by Poland, and bisects the province 
of Bialystok. In 1921, 56 per cent, of the inhabitants of Vilna registered 
as Poles, and in the whole province of Bialystok the Polish proportion 
was 76.9 per cent. 

The rest of the Russian frontier is described by Ruthenian (Little 
Russian). After the fall of Kiev (1240) the chief cultural and political 
centre was the principality of Galicia-Volhynia, and it is in documents 
emanating therefrom that we find the Ruthenian language taking its 
special character. When the power of the Tatars declined, the rulers 
of Poland were able to thrust far into the Russian Ukraine. In 1494 
they held all the streams on both banks of the Dniester, and in 1657 
they still held the river in all its course. At the time of the first partition, 
in 1772, the Polish frontier lay along the line of the river to approxi¬ 
mately KrcmcnCug, and then cut back to the Dnieper near KiSincv. 
Here again conditions favoured the mingling of peoples, who were held 
apart chiefly by religious animosity. The present linguistic frontier 
runs by Biclsk, Biala and Chelm (Cholm), with Brest-Litovsk (Brze$<f- 
Litcwski) on the Russian side. The precise allocation of Chelm is 
debatable. Thence the frontier curves south-west and south-west-by- 
west to include Tomaszow, Sanok and Przemyil, and to touch the 
pre-war southern political frontier on the banks of the Poprad. In the 
three provinces to the east of this line there were 23.4, t6.8 and 22 
per cent, of Poles in 1921; immediately to the west are some of the 
most densely Polish tracts (Krakdw 93.1, Lublin 85.4 per cent.). 
Within the Poland of 1939 there were at least one million speakers of 
White Russian and four million Ruthcnians. 

From the Poprad valley and the Carpathians the Ruthenian frontier 
falls south-eastward across what was the tail of Czechoslovakia and 
the headwaters of the Tisza in Hungary to the sources of the Serct. It 
then swings east across Bukovina, including Czernowitz (CemluII), 
and touches the Dniester at Mogilcv-Podolsk. The frontier follows 
the left bank of the stream continuously to the sea, apart from a wide 
bridge-head at Tiraspol. There is, however, a strong Russian 
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minority between Dniester and Prut, and there are Bulgarian and 
Rumanian elements between Dniester and Bug. In the Crimea the 
majority was Tatar. 

Ruthenian and White Russian arc separated from each other by the 
Pripet and a line north of Ccmigov and Novgorod-Seversk, which 
both belong to Ruthenian. Independence has been claimed for both 
White Russian and Ruthenian. In the first case there seems little 
justification cither in the structure of the dialect or in its cultural 
history. The special characteristics of Ruthenian arc of comparatively 
recent growth also, since it began to take shape in the thirteenth 
century, but Galicia and Kiev have been notable centres for culture, 
and Ukrainian traditions and folk-songs have a marked individuality. 
Under the repressive measures taken by the last tsars to suppress the 
language, an isolationist movement was stimulated in the Ukraine. 
Regional autonomy has sufficed, in recent years, to quiet the modest 
desire for independence whetted by difference of dialect. On the side 
of Great Russian, White and Little Russian together mark out the 
Dniester as a unit of civilization. The White Russian border runs 
eastward from the sources of the Velikaja to those of the Dvina. It 
curves round the headwaters of the Dvina and Dnieper almost to 
Smolensk; thence south-south-east to the Desna near Novgorod- 
Seversk. The sources of the Desna and Oka fall within a transitional 
region between White and South Great Russian. The Ruthenian 
language-frontier takes up the line at Novgorod-Seversk, goes 
eastward to the Don, crosses at Pavlovsk, rccrosses south of Bogutar, 
touches the Donee, and then travels south-south-east to about 
Stavropol. The southern frontier is marked by the Kuban river and 
delta. Much of this area represents the modem expansion of the 
dialect as a language of colonization in the steppe region. 

Great Russian itself has dialects, though generally speaking for so 
wide-spread a language it is remarkably uniform. The most important 
division is that between the South and the North; that is, between the 
V jatiii and Krivi£i. The southern dialect is found in the upper basin 
of the Oka, buttressed on Giatsk, Kaluga and Rjazan. It swings slowly 
southward to embrace the Don valley, and runs along the Volga from 
KamySin to Stalingrad (Caricyn). In the Caucasus it occupies the 
I'erek valley. In the west it is supported against White and Little 
Russian by Kaluga, Orel, Karaccv, Scvsk, Rylsk and Kursk. The rest 
belong to North Great Russian, but there is a band of transitional 
dialects between. The first of these is the north-western dialect of 
Pskov, through which North Great Russian shades into White Russian. 
Then follows the ancient dialect of Tver (Kalinin) and Moscow, 
which reconciled historically the decidedly northern speech-habits of 
Novgorod and Vladimir'with the decidedly southern Rjazan. This 
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middle Russian is also found in the Sura valley, with Penza as its 
principal town, hut with large non-Russian minorities. The literary 
language is that of Moscow, mainly North Great Russian, but with 
concessions to the South (likahe). 

(b) Polish. For about 25,000.000 people Polish is a mother-tongue. 
To these one may add some 4 5 millions in the United States and 
South America, and the associate languages of the Cassubians or 
Kaszuhy (about 150,000) and the Wendish Slovenes of Lake l.eba 
(200 250), the last relics of the old East Pomeranian speech. The 
eastern frontier has been described above. The northern ran through 
the southern third of East Prussia, including Goldap. Allcnstcin 
(Obztyn) and Graudcnz (Gnjdzifdz), whence it descended the 
Vistula to the sea. Between the sea and the Czech frontier the linguistic 
and political frontiers mainly agreed; since the war the political 
frontier has been moved considerably westwards to Stettin (Szczecin). 
Between Gdynia and Chojnicc (Konitz) lie the Cassubians, with little 
enclaves into what was Germany at Biitow and Studnit'z. Konitz was 
German-speaking, but Radnawitz, Flatau and Bomst (Babirnost) were 
Polish enclaves in Germany. In Silesia the Polish language swung 
westward by Namslau, Oppeln and Xcustadt, and at one time probably 
followed the Bober. Along all this border the linguistic percentages 
showed heavy infiltration of German elements. In Pomorze and 
Poznan there were about 18 per cent, of Germans in 1921, and in 
the city of Lodi the Polish majority was as low as 58.9 per cent. 
Polish extends into Czechslovakia in the THfn (Cicszyn) and Poprid 
regions. 

Apart from Cassuhian, Polish has three main dialects: Great Polish 
of Poznania, Little Polish of Krakow, and Mazovian in the north-east. 
Warsaw lies on a belt of compromise between Mazovian and Little 
Polish. I he Germans gave the name Wasserpolakrn (Wasserpolen) to 
the speakers in Silesia of a highly Germanized form of Polish. 

(c) Urndish. There were before the war about 115,000 speakers of 
the Wendish (or Sorabc or Sorb) dialect of l.usatia in the upper valley 
of the Spree. Their two principal towns arc Cottbus (Khoifcbuz) and 
Bautzen (Budyiin). On the cast they hardly reach the Ncisse, and on 
the west the line drops southward from Lubbenau (Lubnjow) on the 
Spree (Sprowja). ITicv are all that remain of the tribes who spread 
Slavonic through Central and Southern Germany, and who were said 
to speak their own language in Leipzig as late as 1327. They arc 
divided into two dialects (Upper and Lower). 

(d) Czechoslovak. Czechs about 8,000,000; Slovaks about 3,000,000. 
Independence has been claimed for Slovak on the basis of certain 
formal differences, such as the first sing. pres, indie, in -m, but the 
argument is defective. Slovaks have only of late come to possess a 
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cultural tradition capable of supporting a language, since they were 
long subject, politically and economically, to Hungary. Their language 
retains old stages through which Czech has passed, and it is the 
easternmost of a spectrum of Czechoslovak dialects. The official 
language (Czechoslovak) recognizes two forms, Czech and Slovak. 
Czech had official currency in the fifteenth century throughout much 
of the region. It may be divided into Czech proper and Moravian; and 
Moravian divides into a plethora of dialects, which shade into Polish 
along the common frontier. Czechoslovak Ruthenia belonged to the 
Russian-speaking area. There were in 1938 4 5 million non-Slavs in 
Czechoslovakia, including 3 million Germans. These occupied North¬ 
west and South-west Bohemia, inside the strategical bulwark of the 
Bohemian mountain border. There was thus a grave discrepancy 
between the defensible and the linguistic (and so, nationally self- 
conscious) frontiers. 

In the north there was a deep German salient between Opava and 
Olontouc, corresponding to the Gescnke massif. Svitavy (Zwittau) 
and I.andSkroun (Landskron) formed a German-speaking island close 
to the passes that lead to Glatz. The frontier ran north-west from 
Olomouc to Vysoke, with many indentations. From Vysoke it ran 
west to the Elbe near Mtlnik. Thence via Tfebcnice and Louny 
south-westwards to Domailice, with Pilscn (Plzen) as the principal 
Czech bulwark. On the German side were the towns of Teplitz, 
Carlsbad and Eger (Teplice, Karlovy Vary, Chcb). From Domailice 
the frontier ran south-east to Kaplice, with Budweis (Budfjovicc) as a 
German islet; north-east and south-east to Znojmo, with a German 
islet at Iglau (Jihlava), and along an arc to Bfeclav and the Morava. 
Here it is continued by Slovak to the Danube at Bratislava (Press- 
burg), whence it continues in a very ragged line eastward by Xitra, 
Device, LuCcncc and Roiftava to Mihalovce, following the line of the 
hills, and clear to the north of the political frontier along the Danube 
and Ipoly. 

(e) Slovene. The Slovenes number about 1,$00,000 and have their 
cultural capital at Ljubljana. Their northern frontier is the northern 
frontier of the South Slavs and runs from Smohor to St. Gothard 
through Beljak (Villach), Cclovcc (Klagcnfurt) and Djekic. From 
cither extreme it drops due south: from Smohor through Resja 
(Resiutta) and Cedad (Cividale) to the Adriatic (Italian is buttressed 
here upon L’dine, Gorizia and Trieste); from St. Gothard through 
I^endava to the Drava. The southern frontier is hard to define since 
it is made with the A<j/'-dialect of Serbocroat, which is transitional 
between Slovene and Serbocroat. It runs south-west towards Koievje 
(Gottschee), which was a German islet, and then west to Podgrad and 
Buzct. 
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(f) Serhocroat. Speakers of Serb and Croat number approximately 
12,000,000. There is a short western frontier from Buzet through 
Rovinj to Pulj (Pola). The Dalmatian coast and islands are Serhocroat 
as tar as the Bojaua river. The northern frontier descends the Drava to 
us confluence with the Danube. There are Serhocroat colonies along 
the Danube at Sombor and other points. Between Vukovar and the 
confluence with the Tisza the language-frontier lies evenly north of 
the river, and Serbian colonics extend north up the Tisza to Szegcdin. 
Between Beikerck and Bela Crkva the frontier runs south-east, with a 
salient to Modoi and outlying colonics in Hungary. It rejoins the 
Danube below Poiarevac, but Rumanians occupy both sides of the 
Iron Cates. Finally the Serhocroat limit is reached at Zajedar on the 
Timok. 

The eastern and southern frontiers cannot be drawn with consent, 
since Butgars and Serbs both lay claim to the transition dialects in the- 
band of country between the Timok and Prizren. They run southward 
from ZajcCar to cover the N'iiava valley and south-west to the head- 
watcre of the Southern Morava near Vranje. From Vranjc the fully 
Serbian districts lie north of Mitrovica, Novi-Pazar. Prijepoljc, 
Podgorica and Skadar (Scutari), but there is a mixed region between 
this arc and the arc Kumanovo-Skoplje-Tetovo-Dakovica. 

The dialectal variations of this area are important. Adjoining 
Slovenia is the region of the Ary'-dialcct, which is transitional between 
Slovene and Croat. (The literary- language of this area and its capital. 
Zagreb, is a form of the fto-dialect mentioned below.) Then comes the 
Az-dialect. Its frontier was formerly much more extended to the cast. 
Now it leaves the Drava near Virovitica, ascends in an irregular line to 
Bjelovar and descends to the Sava at Sisak. Thence it follows the 
Kupa valley to Karlovac, where it bends southwards along the ridges 
to Zadar (Zara). After that, save for an enclave near Split, it is confined 
to the islands. Its southernmost limit is in the island of Lastovo 
(I.agnsta) and the Peljciac (Sabbionetta) peninsula. The Ai-dialcct 
admits of further division into i- and e-dialects according to the 
treatment of CSI. f. I he rest of Yugoslavia belongs to the Ito- region, 
which is also divided into dialects (je- i- and e-) by the development 
given to CSI. i. The ye-dialcct is westerly, and the dividing line is 
from Osijck on the Danube, through I.cSnica and Kraljevo, to Mitro¬ 
vica and Pc<5. West of a line joining the Bosna and Narcnta i - and je- 
arc found mixed. East of thc/V-dialcct is the e-dialcct of Belgrade and 
the Sumadija. The Sumadija is closed by a line from Smedercvo to 
Kragujcvac and Kraljevo. Next follow, eastward, the Kosovo-Kcsava 
dialects of Serbian, and the Serbo-Bulgar transition dialects which 
begin at Zajcfar on the Timok and include the towns of the Southern 
(or Bulgar) Morava, notably Nik, Vranjc, Skoplje and Prizren 
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A Macedonian dialect is used ir. the new (federal) Yugoslavia 
as the literary and official language in Yugoslav Macedonia. It will 
be touched on in section 217. 

( g) Bulgarian. Bulgarians number about 7,000,000. The northern 
frontier follows the Danube to its mouth. There is a Bulgar salient on 
the north bank of the Danube between Ismail and Taraklija, but on 
the southern bank there is an admixture of Rumanians in the Dobrudja 
and of Turks in the Deli Orman region. Bulgarians are numerous 
south of the political frontier, as far as the approaches to Constantinople 
and the River Marica. They also lie just inland from the .Egean all 
the way between the Marica and Salonica. From Salonica (Solun) the 
Macedonian dialects run through Ostrovo westwards to ChrupiSta, 
whence north along the Albanian border through Ohrid to Prizren. 

The principal division is into East and West Bulgarian by a line 
from Nikopol on the Danube to Salonica. The very archaic Rhodope 
dialects lie south of a line from Plovdiv to Burgas.* 


* Apart from Slavonic sources, see Mcillet and Cohen, Ins langutt du mondr 
(Paris, 1924 y, Mario A. Pei. languages for ll'ar and Pratt (New York, 1944); 
A. Howard and E. Newman, Pictorial History of Rustia (London, 1943), for 
population statistics. 






Chapter II 

BALTO-SLAVONIC AND 
PROTO-SLAVONIC 

io. Definitions. The unity of the Indo-European language ceased 
from a remote date, probably between 2500-1000 B.c. It is only from 
the end of the first millennium a.d. that we have any Slavonic records. 
There is thus a lapse of some 3000 years between a linguistic state 
which is known with tolerable accuracy by the comparison of a whole 
family of languages and our first dated information concerning this 
particular member of the group. Now Slavonic, despite its highly 
conservative appearance, was given to innovation. The Indo-European 
system of conjugation, for instance, has been discarded in Slavonic, 
and more than one system substituted in its place. Changes of this 
sort take place over long periods of time, and the trends are not 
constant, but operate variously each within its own bracket of time, 
after w'hich they cease to have effect. To explain a given crux of late 
date we must not call to our aid a linguistic law which operated only at 
an early date; and so on. In fact we must keep to a chronology; and yet 
in this lapse of unrecorded time (3000 years) dates arc ton obviously 
lacking. A chronology, however, can and must be set up. It is partly 
relative: that is, it depends on propositions like ‘the change x implies 
the previous change y, and that was due to a’, which gives the relative 
chronology xyx; partly it is susceptible of approximate dating by 
comparison with neighbouring languages which have sure or approxi¬ 
mate dates (sec sections 2- 5 of the last chapter). The two processes 
determine eras in the prehistory of the Slavonic languages for which 
we must now find suitable terms. 

The earliest records arc in Old Bulgarian. This was so like what 
must have been the common source of the existing Slavonic languages 
that Old Bulgarian forms arc frequently quoted as the bases of each 
particular explanation. It is clearly an advantage to quote attested 
forms rather than ones due only to inference from the sum of the 
languages today; the attested forms arc certain, the inferred ones can 
never be deemed certain until corroborated by actual examples. Still, 
it has to be remembered that not only was Old Bulgarian not the 
common parent, but even that it was a dialect with a very precise 
localization. We may define it by concentric arguments thus: (i) Old 
Bulgarian was a South Slavonic language, and opposed to East and 
West Slavonic, because the solution of CSI. *tort was the characteris¬ 
tically SSI. trat (for the explanation of this convention sec section 29 
hereafter); elsewhere this solution is found only in Czechoslovak, which 
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other criteria, e.g. the treatment of CS 1 . •/ *J, assign to the WSlav 
group; (ii) within South Slavonic it was definitely Bulgarian because the 
result of CSI. •/ was ft £d (see section 40): OB. noSti 'night' S. n 6 c 
Slov. nM Cat. mtc P. not R. not'; (iii) within Bulgarian it was a south¬ 
western dialect because CSI. OB. ii occasionally vocalized as OB. o; 
OB. pisokii 'sand' Macedonian dial, pdsokf MB. pjatdk; (iv) but it was 
not one of those Macedonian dialects which represent CSI. •/ •</ by 
kg. In fact. Old Bulgarian was the dialect of the Slavs who lived near 
Salonica, the home of the apostles Methodius and Cyril, though it 
served for the evangelization of Greater Moravia. Middle Bulgarian 
continued this language in a stereotyped literary form, with some 
scribal peculiarities for each important scriptorium, and some conces¬ 
sions to the vernacular. It was not a stage in the evolution of Modern 
Bulgarian, which depends chiefly upon the eastern dialects, and which, 
as Rumanian loanwords show, had already assumed its characteristic 
forms while Middle Bulgarian was still perpetuating those of Old 
Bulgarian. The conventional style, however, persisted upon the pens 
of some writers well into the nineteenth century. 

In countries which followed the Orthodox persuasion Old Bulgarian 
became the ‘dead’ language of the liturgy, and in this use it is properly 
called Church Slavonic. Church Slavonic was pronounced in Russia 
and Serbia in accordance with a tradition influenced by the verna¬ 
cular system of sounds, and with some other concessions to the 
vernacular: we may thus speak of Russian Church Slavonic and 
Serbian Church Slavonic. The vernacular concessions were more 
numerous in works for the instruction or entertainment of laymen, 
and this literary usage lasted in Russia until the middle, and in Serbia 
until the end, of the eighteenth century. This usage is of great impor¬ 
tance, since it was the channel through which Slavonic terms became 
embedded in the cultural vocabulary of vernacular Russian and 
Scrbocroat. We thus speak of Russo-Slavonic and Scrbo-Slavonic, 
and for a period there existed in Serbia a Serbo-Russo-Slavonic, 
arising from the substitution of Russo-Slavonic for Scrbo-Slavonic 
as a literary language in the eighteenth century. 

The languages of the Catholic persuasion do not pass through these 
stages, but the documents distinguish Old, Middle and Modem 
periods, as they do also for Russian and Scrbocroat. The old period in 
these cases corresponds to the twelfth century or the second half of 
the eleventh, and so is younger than the oldest Old Bulgarian. Where 
the individual languages are not attested but can he reasonably 
assumed to exist in characteristic form, it is sometimes convenient to 
speak of Proto-Russian, Proto-Polish, etc. 

When we compare the extant languages they first yield concor¬ 
dances in three groups: East (Russian, White Russian, Ruthenian), 
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West (Polish, Czechoslovak, Wendish), South (Slovene, Serbocroat, 
Bulgarian) Slavonic. These again show evidence of derivation from a 
single common original: Common Slavonic. Common Slavonic is thus 
the sum of all the inferences which can be drawn from the individual 
Slavonic languages. It is an abstract conception, though the inferences 
work out in fact to something very like the attested Old Bulgarian 
forms. Still, we sometimes have to keep in mind the circumstance 
that Common Slavonic is the result of abstract thinking, and is not a 
description of a language perfectly localized in time and place. If we 
consider the history of the nasal vowels, for instance, it is dear that 
CSL. o < persisted until the ninth century, but at that time the 
tort -formula had already divided into ESIav. /oro//SSlav.Cz. trot. 
P. trot. This is not to deny, however, that there was a language 
common to all Slavs when they lived between the Vistula and the 
Pripet in the sixth century of our era: that language can be properly 
called Common Slavonic, but it might not have been precisely such as 
is composed by the heads of the individual inferences from the modem 
tongues. OB.MB. it S. i SIov. i P.Cz. c R. f imply CS 1 . •/ (a t pro¬ 
nounced in the high palate), but the latter was probably no more than 
a transitional stage of the older *tj *kl *gi, which can also be described 
as Common Slavonic. 

Between the sixth century of our era and the Indo-European period, 
however, there extends a history which receives no light from the 
mere comparison of the modem speeches, but has to be described by 
comparison between Common Slavonic and common Indo-European. 
It is convenient to call this Proto-Slavonic, and to divide it into 
Primitive Proto-Slavonic (according to the first distinctively Slavonic 
features), Early, Middle and Late Proto-Slavonic, the last period 
opening with the Christian Era. The Early and I>atc Proto-Slavonic 
periods arc those in which the first and second Slavonic palatalizations 
took effect, and the Middle is that in which a number of mutually 
linked vowel-shifts, anterior to the second palatalization, were worked 
out. 

In addition to these terms, the term Balto-Slavonic is necessary to 
our studies to express the degree of agreement or parallelism between 
the Baltic and the Slavonic groups. It does not imply that there was 
one single undifferentiated language as the source of both groups, but 
that the two stood and stand so closely related in contents and 
development as to have a necessary bearing upon the explanation of 
each other's problems. 

it. Balto-Slavonic. The Baltic languages (Lithuanian, Latvian and 
the now extinct Old Prussian, speakers of the first two numbering 
some two and a quarter and two millions respectively) agree with 
Slavonic in representing original palatal gutturals by sibilants like 
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other m/em-ianguages, by reducing original aspirates to the corres¬ 
ponding unaspirated occlusives, and by declining certain cases in -m- 
as in Germanic, not in -Mr- as in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin and 
Celtic. The declensional system of seven cases and three numbers is 
the same for each group. The genitive and ablative singular were- 
originally distinct only for o-stems; for these stems they have been 
identified in Baltic and Slavonic on the basis of the ablative (in Sanskrit 
they arc separate: vrksya vrkat, as in Latin: lupi lupo; in Greek they 
arc identified as genitives: Xvkov L. vilko). There was a neuter 
gender in Old Prussian, and though not present in any Lithua- . 
nian document it is found in Lithuanian loanwords in Finnish; in 
Slavonic there was also a strong tendency to identify the neuter with 
the masculine, which was averted by a reaction in favour of a formal 
distinction in adjectives and in nouns of the o-declension (NSA/. -A/ 
SSN. -o). The definite declension of adjectives by means of a post¬ 
positive demonstrative suffix is a notable common mark. In both 
Baltic and Slavonic the Indo-European middle and passive voices 
were rejected, and the effect secured analytically by associating the 
verb with the reflexive pronoun. Both formed the infinitive in 
and both had a future in -s-, of which there remains barely a trace in 
the oldest Slavonic records. The participles arc similarly declined. 
Otherwise, however, the two language-groups reconstituted the verbal 
paradigm in complete independence and upon quite different 
principles. A comparison between the accentual systems of Lithuanian 
and Serbocroat shows original identity as to place of stress and kinds of 
intonation (rising, falling), but also that the stress has shifted place in 
the f/o-dialcct of Serbocroat, and that the intonation has changed in 
kind in Lithuanian (rising for original falling, falling for original rising 
tones). 

These considerations show that Baltic and Slavonic are remarkably 
similar, but they do not prove identity. However, it is desirable to note 
that the likeness of words in the two groups is obvious whenever they 
arc compared with words from other groups: R. c oik 'wolP L. vilkat/ 
Lat. lupus Goth, xculfs, R. bereza ‘birch’ L. berias/OHG. birihha ON. 
biork , OB. irravl ‘crane’ L. girve, Lat. grus Gk. ytpavos, R. dbtvo 
‘tree’ L. derva ‘resinous wood’/Gk. 8p0s, OB. kruvinA ‘bloody’ L. 
kritvtnas/ Lat. cruentus, etc. 

When the vocabulary of the two groups is examined it shows a wide 
area of coincidence, with certain irreducible differences. There are 
many words not paralleled elsewhere, as R. lipa L. liepa ‘lime-tree’, 

R. begii L. begu ‘I run'. When words arc examined by classes the 
agreement appears strongest in the basic vocabularies. Thus the 
names of trees are mostly held in common: birch, willow, lime, 
bird-cherry, fir (R. el OPr. adle L. egli), ash, apple (R. jablonja OPr. 
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wobalne), nut, cane, mountain-ash, elm, and the names of grains: 
R. zemo 'grain, com’ L. Strnis ‘pea’, R. (ChSI.) zilie ’weeds’ L. £oli, 
R. list ‘leaf’ L. lailkas, R. pyrij Cz. pyr ‘couch-grass’ L. (dial.) pur a! 
‘w’heat’, R. rod' 'rye' L. rugiai. Passing over some discrepancies of 
formation and meaning, these coincidences are evidence that the 
speakers of both languages inhabited the same regions for a long time. 
They agree also in naming most parts of the body, and coincide in 
some notable innovations: hand (R. rukd L. rankd), finger, foot 
(R. nogd OPr. nage cf. Gk. Lat. ungula Germ, \agrl ’nail'), head, 
mouth, throat, beard, shoulder, elbow, heart, entrails, tongue (R. 
jazyh CSL *$zy-ku OPr. insuwis), body (R. Itrevo ‘body, belly’ OPr. 
kermrns). For all these there must have been a certain community of 
thinking between the two groups. There is more discrepancy in the 
names of animals since these arc subject to change through the pre¬ 
ference of one breed over another. Held in common arc the names for 
the bee (OB. bfiela R. p/ela L. bills, and also R. ultj ‘beehive’ P. ul 
L. aulys, P. skarzyk L. korys ‘cell of a honeycomb’), wasp (R. osa 
L. vapsa), ox (OB. govgdti R. govjadina ‘beef* Latv. govs), sheep 
(R. oved L. avis), domestic pig (OB. pras$ L. pafSas), wolf, mouse, 
stag, eagle, thrush, (perhaps) goose, fly, etc. Other conspicuous 
coincidences are the words for stone (OB. kamy R. kdmeA L. akmui )), 
iron (R. SeUzo L. gtlriis OPr. gelso), gold (R. zoloto Latv. zelts), lake 
(R. ozero L. ezrras). 

On the other hand a great number of common Slavonic words have 
no parallels in the Baltic tongues because they arc due to Slavonic 
borrowing or innovation. They include the words for God, man, 
father, tooth, horse, mare, dog, bull, goat, bird, swan, liver, milk, 
friend, sun, moon, water, etc. Sometimes the older term survives in a 
restricted sense, as R. dho ‘wonder’ cf. L. Difvas ‘God’, R. tur 
‘aurochs’/R. Bog vol. Very characteristic of the relations between the 
languages is the constant variation of detail in word-formation owing 
to the use of different forms of the root or different suffixes, as R. 
son L. sdprtas ‘dream, sleep’, R. rano ‘early’ L. rytas ‘morning', R. 
jdsrh L. uosis ‘ash-tree’, or by different choice of related meanings. 
There arc certain suffixes which regularly alternate, as SI. -dloj L. 
-Mas (of tools: P. radio ‘hoe’ L. dr Mas ‘ wooden plough’, both from ar-), 
SI. -Iff ( <*-i'Ao)/L. -iMs, SI. -if/- ( <•-«/-)/L. -aitis. There are 
variations which elude explanation, as R. gus OB. goti/L. iqsis ‘goose’. 

The differences between Baltic and Slavonic are thus also important, 
and some of them ascend to a high antiquity. In Slavonic, but not fully 
in Baltic, IE. s was withdrawn into the palate by contact with i u r k, 
provided a vowel followed. This happened also in Sanskrit and most of 
the I ranian languages, and therefore is a feature of date before the final 
dispersion of the languages forming the Slavonic and Indo -1 ranian 
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groups; that is, considerably before 1000 B.c. At such a date, therefore, 
Baltic was already distinct from Slavonic; Balt. r/SI. ch </ </ after 
1 u r k. There was probably no complete Balto-Slavonic unity short 
of Indo-European date, but there was a symbiosis lasting over a vast 
period of time, and possibly still unbroken, or quite recently interrup¬ 
ted, when Herodotus described the Scythian (Iranian) culture of South 
Russia in the fifth century b.c. It overlapped some stages of Proto- 
Slavonic. The likeness induced in the two groups by this living 
together in prehistoric times (sec Senn, in Slavonic Yearbook 1941, on 
possible historic influences) has several consequences for Slavonic 
studies: in all cases it is necessary to ascertain what is the Baltic 
evidence; where alternative explanations can be offered for Slavonic 
phenomenon, those arc most probable which can also be offered for 
the Baltic parallel; no explanations contrary to Baltic can be offered 
for Slavonic facts until proof is given that the latter are entirely 
disconnected. 

The reader may care to compare the following passage in Old 
Bulgarian (Matthew XIII, 24-26, transliterated from the Glagolitic of 
the Codex Marianus) with the corresponding text in Lithuanian: 


iny pritufy pridloii imu glagolq: 
upodobi si; cisarcstvic nebeskoe 
Clovtku sfviiSu dobro s 4 m<j na 
self svoeml. sup^StemO zc ilovS- 
komu pride vragd ego i vis 4 
pliveld po sridt p$cnic<j i otide. 
egda ie proz«jbc trfva i plodti 
sutvori, tOgda avi *<; i plivtlu. 


Kita prilvginim^ sake jis jiems 
tarydams: Prilygsta dangaus 
karalyste zm&gui sejaniiarn gcr4 
sjkl.'j ( sivo dirv’4. Bet ztnonems 
bemiifgant atejo jd neprietelius 
ir uzsejo kukalius tarp kviediy 
ir atstojo. Ir kaip zclmuo paiugo 
ir vaisiy neSc, 5 tai, ridos ir 
kukiliai. 


In this (Modem) Lithuanian version the word nrprietelius (enemy) 
and the root of karatyste (kingdom) represent borrowings from 
Slavonic.* 

12. Proto-Slavonic, (a) Primitive Slavonic. The first distinctively 
Slavonic phenomenon to emerge was SI. rA[x] IE. s after i u r k 
unless a consonant followed: R. such ‘dry’/L. suusas. This process 


• See R. Trautmann. Baltisch-Slavuche i H'6rterbuch (Gottingen, igaj); 
A. Bruckner, ‘Das Litauischc und seine Vcrwandten' in Grundnis der indo- 
Kermunischen Sprach- und Alter tunnkunJe. it, Die Er/oriehung der tndogermam- 
schen Spnuhen ; iii: Shn tuh-l.itaunch, Albamsch (Strassburg. 1917). On Baltic 
generally see works by Berneker, Bezzcnberger, Bielenstein. Bruckner, Buga, 
Endzetin, Kurschat, l-cskien, l.tdcn, Senn, Torbiomsson. See also N. B. Jopson. 
‘The Syntax of Lithuanian compared with that of I.atin and Greek', Slavonic 
Kcvtrtv. xxiv. No. 63. The case against ‘Balto-Slavonic' is argued by A. Mcillct, 
/z stave common (Pans, and ed. 1934). and the evidence is reviewed by A. Senn. 
‘On the Degree of Kinship between Slavic and Baltic', in The Slavonic Yearbook 
(xx. 1941). 
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does not normally affect SI. s from IE. k. The beginnings of the 
change were set in times immediately post-Indo-European, since they 
affect also the Indo-Iranian group. After these sounds IE. s was pro¬ 
nounced higher in the mouth, becoming cacuminal (Skr. s), then 
palatal (Avestic /), then velar (SI. ch). Lat. tonsorias has passed 
through these stages in Spanish ( tiseras is a common vulgarism, 
Mcd.Sp. tixeras [i], MSp. tijeras (xj 'scissors’). The resulting ch was 
added to the group of velars before the first Slavonic palatalization. 

13. (6) Early Proto-Slavonic. This period is characterized by the 
palatalization of IE. k g and Primitive Slavonic eh before e/i (j) to SI. 
£ d£ (later £) I: R. r oik ‘wolf /OR. voc. voUe, Bog ‘God’/voc. Bo£e, 
duch ‘spirit ' /duld ‘soul’ .*duch-ja. This is, of course, after the 
wfem-palatalization of Indo-European date by which IE. k£ >SI. s z: 
R. tto ‘hundred’ Latv. amts L. hmtas Skr. fata MPers. sad Gk. ixarrav. 
The palatalization giving £ d£ is unknown to Lithuanian (R. detyre 
‘four’/L. keturi), but it arose separately in several languages of the 
urfem-hranch: Latv. detri Arm. d’ors MPers. chehar panj ‘five’ ( *pehke) 
Skr. catur pahea. 

The original pronunciation of IE. o e seems to have been very open, 
at least in parts of the area, with a tendency towards d d (Eng. fall 
there). It was so with Gk. w n. represented in Doric often by a. In 
Ralto-Slavonic o a fell together, but e remained; and later BSI. *d was 
differently developed according to quantity, viz. BSI. short *d > Balt, a 
SI. ®, BSI. long •<! >Balt. o SI. a. OB. / was so open that no sign was 
used in the Glagolitic alphabet to distinguish it from ja. In Sanskrit 
the three vowels became one a (thus BSI. o >d = <i e/Skr. o >d 
^>a = a = a <a <V), e remaining long enough to cause the palatalization 
of IE. k g before it; the vowels had been identified by the Vcdic 
period (c. 1000 B.c.) By analogy, we may infer as probable that the 
Early Proto-Slavonic period should be dated before 1000 b.c. 

One consequence of the palatalization was that a following i became 
a: R. sly lat 'hear' (for -its). There is no way of dating this change, 
though it may quite well have followed shortly after the first palataliza¬ 
tion. 

14. (c) Middle Proto-Slavonic. By reason of a number of related 
changes in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period (1000-1 b.c.?) the Slavon¬ 
ic languages gained their special vowel-complexion. The order of 
these changes may be debatable in some cases, but that they occurred 
in series is clear enough. If we compare OB. kamy ‘stone’ with 
L. akmud Gk. fixucjv ’anvil', it is evident that we must proceed from 
*-on to -y, and this implies the stages *- 6 n >*-iin (vowel closed by the 
nasal in final syllable) >*-{« (nasal vowel) >•-« (denasalized vowel) 
>-y (mixed vowel for back vowel). In final syllables vowels were 
closed one degree before n or r, all syllables dosed by a nasal gave 
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nasal vowels (possibly first in final syllables, as in Lithuanian), and 
the nasal clement disappeared from the narrower vowels; the soft 
vowels were distinguished from the hard or normal vowels, and hard 
vowels after a palatal element became soft; u and u were pronounced 
more centrally, so as to become 'mixed' instead of ‘back’ vowels; 
diphthongs became monophthongs, and the CS1. i came into being as 
a common result of e and ai, oi. The most probable order of changes 
seems to have been: (i) on os ons final >un us uns, (ii) rise of nasal 
vowels in closed syllables:» u 0= <] (, (iii) loss of -n -f, (iv) shift of back 
vowels (u o but not 0 < -ont) to front vowels (1 t) after a palatal 
clement ( j ): ju jo >ji je, (v) denasalization of the narrow vowels (m i), 
(vi) development of Sl.y ii /, (vii) reduction of diphthongs to monoph¬ 
thongs: ou eu oi ai ei j>u ju ae i, (viii) final a >t/a >1, otherwise t only, 
c.g. OR. loc. sing, volet cf. Gk. oIkoi 'at home’, (ix) identification of 
i >i=t \oi ai. 

With regard to denasalization, it should be noted that there are 
several categories of nasal vowels. The escape of air through the nose 
results from the lowering of the uvula, and this may be varied accord¬ 
ing to three grades, numbered 1 2 3 by jespersen. Grade 1 is a slight 
lowering of the uvula throughout the whole discourse, and gives what 
is called a 'nasal accent’; 2 is the normal lowering as for nasal con¬ 
sonants and Portuguese nasal vowels; 3 is a deep lowering which 
touches the tongue when raised and prevents the formation of narrow 
nasalized vowels, as in French and Polish. It follows that in Middle 
Proto-Slavonic the grade of lowering was increased, with the result 
that the narrow vowels were eliminated. (In Fr. fin, to preserve tnc 
nasalization the vowel has been opened to [£].) There were no narrow 
nasals in Slavonic when Germanic words in -mg and -ung were 
borrowed in the first years of the Christian era. 

It is possible also to give a relative order for some changes in 
conjugation. The perfect must have been lost at a very early date, 
since only faint traces of it survive (R. ved ‘after all’ cf. Gk. o! 5 a < 
*tooid- pf. ‘I know’). Indo-European distinguished durative from 
perfective aspects by means of stems (e-grade zero-grade: Gk. Xtitta/ 
IXittov). Slavonic used zero-grade stems to make present tenses, and so 
broke down the original method of distinguishing aspect; by way of 
compensation it extended the use of the r-aorist, and gave it new 
forms. The aorist acquired the sense of a past definite, and led to the 
creation of a new imperfect (SI. biachU'X was' corresponds partially to 
Lat . jure am 'I had been': ? *bhe-esom *bhu-esam). A new distinction of 
aspect (imperfective/ perfective) was built up by associating simple 
verbs and verbs compounded with prefixes, and a new durative or 
iterative was made by using the suffixes -ra- - yva - This procedure 

was completed in the latest Common Slavonic period, and was 
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beginning to undermine the imperfect and aorist tenses it the opening 
of the historic period in Russian and Polish. 

15. (</) lAte Proto-Slavonic. This period covers the entry of the 
Germanic loanwords into Common Slavonic vocabulary (ist-6th 
cent. A.D.) They were affected by a process similar to the second 
Slavonic palatalization, by which in original Slavonic words the 
velars k g ch>c dx (later x in some languages) ///, under two sets of 
circumstances: these are (i) after 1 l <, provided no o •<* o «ii >y 
followed, and (ii) before •« *oi >t/L The first is exemplified by 
R. oved OB. mica <»ovika ‘sheep’, R. otic OB. oticl <*otlku ‘father’. 
It would seem to be older than the other group (represented by OB. 
vlkd ‘wolf’ loc. sing, c Id nom. pi. t/ci), which has not been carried 
out in West Slavonic when a v intervenes: R. cvet ‘flower’/Cz. kvit, 
R. xvtxdd ‘star’/P. gtciazda. R. knjaz ‘prince’ OB. kun<dzl <Germ. 
kuningax (Finn, kuningas) would appear to be due to antecedent f, and 
R. cirkorf ‘church’ OB. erky < Germ, kirthha (Kirche ) to the follow ing 
»'• the first is one of the oldest Germanic loanwords (about 1st cent. 
A.D.), and the latter one of the latest (about 6th cent.), since the former 
was due to military prowess of the Migration Age, and the latter to 
the Christianization of some German tribes, leading to their adoption 
Of Gk. (tuplOK1 l |. 

16. Slavonic divisions. It is customary to divide Slavonic into East, 
West and South. Of the unity of East Slavonic there is no doubt; 
White Russian and Ruthcnian are essentially forms of Russian which 
have developed within the historical era in almost all particulars. 
South'Slavonic is also closely-knit, though there is evidence of cleav¬ 
age between Slovene with Serbocroat, on the one hand, and Bulgarian 
on the other. The unity of West Slavonic is most doubtful, since there 
are fundamental divergencies between Polish and Czech, while Czech 
sometimes continues trends of South Russian (CSI. g >Cz.Ruth. h) 
and sometimes of South Slavonic (e.g. treatment of tort, denasalizatiun 
of o <), and Slovak has some close contacts with Slovene dialects of 
the north-cast and with Russian. The conception ‘West Slavonic’ 
thus describes a sum of coincidences, without excluding important 
differences. Polish, Polabian and perhaps Wendish arc sometimes 
classified as Lechitic. 

The main criterion applied is the development of CSI. •/ *d ( *tj , 
•kt *g/-t-front vowel, *dj) giving ESI. I i WS 1 . c dx x SSI. Slov. 
ij, S. i d, Macedonian dial, kg, B. It id: R. nod ‘night’ meid ’boundary’ 
/Cz. noc mex P. miedxa/S. n 6 c mida B. nolt meidd. With regard to y, 
it remains in E and WSI. (but in CzSlk. and Ruth, has changed value 
in later times), and disappears in SSI.: R. syn ’son’/S. sin. The jers 
(i2 f) when in strong position give ESI. o e/WSI. e/SSI. a or d: R. son 
‘dream’ dnk ‘day’/P. sen Cz. den P. dxiek/S. sdn ddn. SSI. e i have been 
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hardened, but remain soft in ESI. (save in Ruthcnian) and WS 1 . (save 
in Czech, where e has hardened); in ESI. i d f remain before them, 
but in WSI. (Polish and Wentiish) they palatalize (e.g. P. t di rz: 
cialo ‘body’ dzieA ‘day’ rzecz ‘thiug'/R. telo den red' ‘speech’). The 
nasal vowels o { persist only in P. q (, after notable vicissitudes; 
otherwise they give ESI.Cz.S. u e, Slov. o e, MB. a e. Other distinc¬ 
tions arise from the tort formula, i.e. when o/e precedes r// between 
consonants. In such cases ESI. torot, etc., shows characteristic ‘full 
vocalism’/P.Wcnd. trot shows metathesis, CzSIk.SSI. trat shows 
metathesis and change of vowel. Sonant r l existed in Old Bulgarian 
(spelt n> ri la ll), and exist in Czechoslovak; Serbocroat and Slovene 
have sonant r, in Serbocroat sonant / has been vocalized as n; R. 
polnyj ‘full’ P. pelny Cz. piny S. pun B. pain-. In ESI. initial fo¬ 
under certain conditions >o.- R. oUA ‘stag’/S. jilen. In the field of 
syntax SSI. da+ finite verb largely replaces E. and WSI. use of the 
infinitive. The accent is free in E. and SSI. (but has been shifted in 
Ito- and Aa/-Serbocroat and in Slovene); it is generally bound in 
WSI. (CzSIk. initial. Wend, initial with tendency to secondary accent 
on the penultimate, P. penultimate, free in Cassubian and Polabe.) 
CS 1 . g >voiccd h in CzSIk. Upper Wend., WR., Ruth., and >(y] in 
Southern Great Russian. Quantity is retained only by CzSIk., 
Slov.S., though much altered; tone by Slov.S. 


Chapter III 
THE ALPHABET 

17. The problem. Writing in or about the year A.D. 914, the Bulgarian 
monk ChrabrO defined the problem of spelling Slavonic in these 
terms: 

Hitherto the Slavs had no hooks. While yet pagans they read 
and wrote cryptically by means of marks and cuts. When 
converted to Christianity, they expressed the Slavonic speech 
unsystematically in Roman and Greek writing. But how could 
they accurately write in Greek letters bogti, divota, dzilo, crkuvl, 
iajanije, hrota, jadu, odu, junosli or j^zykti, and others like them? 
So, after many years, God sent them a saintly philosopher, 
Constantine, also called Cyril, a just and true man, and he made 
for them 38 letters, some according to the value of the Greek 
letters, others according to the Slavonic tongue. 

An excellent example of the ‘unsystematic’ use of the Roman alphabet 
is the papal hull of 1136 in Polish, which is distinguished for the large 
number of equivalent renderings for single Slavonic sounds. In 
Greek, the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus's transcriptions of 
Slavonic names and words show the highest degree of accuracy that 
could be obtained along such lines. 

The Slavonic palatalizations had produced a number of sounds for 
which there were no Greek or Latin equivalents: l (roughly Eng. ch 
in church), d£ (Eng. g in George) which had become an affricate i 
(Eng. a in azure), / (Eng. sh in shin), c (Eng. ts in bets), dz (Eng. ds in 
beds). The Greek alphabet had a sign x f° r the Slavonic voiceless 
velar fricative, to which the Roman responded by ch, which had been 
adopted by German and is treated as a single letter when it occurs in 
Slavonic. Gk. f} had become fricative v, and so raised a problem about 
representing b in Cyrillic, which was not felt by those who used 
Roman as their basis: they opposed to occlusive b fricative v or to (uu 
used in mediseval Latin to represent a Germanic sound). Similarly, 
Roman u represented SI. u, but Greek required the two letters ou, 
sometimes written as a ligature S, since Gk. u was a ‘mixed’ vowel of 
the nature of French u, German ii. 

Under Mediarval Latin conditions the letters 1 j were frequently 
used to denote palatal glides, and they offered a chance of specializa¬ 
tion: vocalic 1/semi vocalic j. Gk. n 1 were both vocalic » in the ninth 
century, and so the Greek alphabet offered one resource less than the 
Roman. Neither, however, was quite adequate to express the subtle 
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nuances of Slavonic pronunciation, according to which the whole 
series of consonants was divided into 'hard' (i.e. normal) and ‘soft* 
(i.e. accompanied by a palatal off-glide). The velars were hard, and 
their palatalizations {i di i ! c dz etc.) were all soft. Hardening of 
these palatals is a feature of the independent histories of the Slavonic 
tongues. The labials (p b m) did not change timbre when softened, but 
under some conditions developed a palatal consonant (/) between 
themselves and the following vowel. The sounds produced upon the 
teeth or gums (dentals or alveolars: t d l r n s z) were liable to more 
serious modification, since they could be ‘hard’, or 'soft' (before 
front vowels), or converted into palatals (before the semivowel or 
glide j), without quite losing unity of timbre. This happens sporadi¬ 
cally in some pronunciations of English, as the t in note (hard) nature 
(soft) try (palatal) or the first n in unite (hard) union (soft) onion 
(palatal). To cope with this situation neither model alphabet offered 
adequate resources. Roman i j were made to serve more or less 
adequately. In Old Bulgarian a circumflex to the right of a letter 
indicated softening or palatalization, as zeml^o izmen eniimti; but the 
usage was not entirely consistent nor did it descend to later Cyrillic 
alphabets. 

The Slavonic vowels were no less troublesome. There was nothing 
in Greek or Latin answering to SI. /, the two jert (u /) or the two 
nasals (o {). Moreover, the Slavonic vowels were often preceded by a 
palatal on-glide resembling the semivowel [j] when initial or after 
another vowel; this involved making signs for ja ju je jy jf. After a soft 
consonant, which had an off-glide [j], the vowel inevitably began with 
a palatal on-glide, and this raised the question whether this feature 
should be marked in the consonant or in the vowel. Complete 
consistency in this respect eluded even John Hus, the founder of the 
modem Czech alphabet. 

Latin supplied no signs for stress, tone or quantity. The Greek 
signs were originally tonal, but in the ninth century represented stress. 
Old Bulgarian spelling docs not record these distinctions systemati¬ 
cally, though Russo-Slavonic documents make frequent use of the 
acute accent to mark stress. It is possible that Old Bulgarian, 
like Modem Bulgarian, lacked precise distinctions of tone and 
quantity, and the fall of the stress-accent was taken for granted in 
an alphabet for the use of natives who knew perfectly well where the 
stress fell. To distinguish quantity, Hus was able to use the acute 
in the sense given to it by Old English and Old Norse usage. 
The tonal diacritics used for Serbocroat and Slovene are entirely 
modem. 

Finally, as the Old Bulgarian alphabet was designed to serve for 
translations from Greek religious works, signs had to be included for 
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purely Greek sound*: 9 (which only developed later in Slavonic from 
final v >/, chv >/ or pOv 6 u y (in its mediarval Greek value 

before front vowels) w. 


18. Comparative table of Slavonic alphabets. 


Glago¬ 

litic 

O/J 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Sum- 

erical 

Value 

o/OC 

•Vnc 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Trans¬ 

litera¬ 

tion 

Latin 

Soles 

ft 

4 

I 

a 

a 

a 

Look vowels (Cz. 4 , etc.) arc not 
separately noted in this table. 






■ 

Slovak [e] after labials. 

m 

• 


0 

b 

b 


V 

■ 

a 

b 

V 

V w 

CzSlk.S.Slov.v P.Wend.w. 

% 

r 

3 

r 

It h 

R h 

CzSIk.UpWend.Ruth.h. 




r 

R 


Ruth.g. 

A 

A 

4 

A 

d 

d 







d 

CzSIk.d (palatalized). 




1 ) 


djd 

S. (palatalized). 

9 

« 

3 

e 

c 

C 







« 

Ca.Ijt],Wend.(ia]. 




« 

c 


R.[p]. The diacritic is not as a 
rule used. 




e 

j« 


Ruth. 




a 

« 

t 

R.WR., without palatal on-glide. 
UpWcnd. closed [e] 

ft 

X 


>K 

i 

i i 

PJ. Hus used dot. Arm.Av.s 

ft 

s 

6 


dz 

ds 

Arm.S *=t. 






di 

P. (palatalized), Wend. 

w 

3 

7 

3 

s 

a 

Gk.minuscule J=( 






i 

P. (palatalized). Wend. 

TT» 

N 

8 

11 

« y 

i 

Ruth, transliteration y = (ej. 

O B. also stands for ji jl. 


II 

IO 

i 

i 

i 

WR. i used instead of It. P.i is 







often a sign of the palatalization 
of the previous consonant. O B. 







also Hands for ji jl. 




1 

1 


Ruth, [ji]. 





j 

j 

S. Cyrillic j from Latin. Sign of 
palatalization in S. dj Ij nj. 


1 



i 


Gk. y (palatalized). 

* 

« 

ao 

K 

k 

k 

Gk. minuscule X. Arm. f 

a 

1 * 

30 

;i 

1 

1 

P. 1 is palatal. 






1 

P. ‘hollow ’ or ‘dark* ♦. 






• 1 

Slovak long sonant. 




Jb 


« 

S. palatal; sometimes written 1. 

W 


40 

M 

vn 

m 
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Glago¬ 

litic 

Old 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

.View- 

erica! 

Value 

ofOC 

S’etc 
Cyril¬ 
lic 

Tram 

Itera¬ 

tion 

Latin 

• 

Note1 

9 

■ 

JO 

H 

n 

n 

Gk. cunivt V 






A A 

P.Wend.A.Cx.A (palatalized). 




Ha 


A) 

S. palatal; sometimes written 9. 

» 

• 

70 

0 

0 

O 







6 

P. fu], UpWend [uoj; 

CzSIk. tong [0:]. 






A 

Slovak 6 — uo. 

f 

« 

80 

n 

p 

P 


k 

9 

too 

p 

r 

r 







f r* 

Cx.f ia palatal [f], Wend.f [1], 
P.n [I./IJ. 






f 

Slovak long sonant. 

Q 

t 

200 

c 

• 

' • 







i 

P.Wend. palatalized sibilant. 

m 

rm 

300 

T 

« 

t 

Ann. » and SI. rrt due to Gk. 
minuscule at. 






« 

CzSIk. 1 (palatalized). 




h 


4 

S. palatalized affricate H. 

a 

•s 

400 

y 

u 

u 

Gk. ou—OB ov, ligature « — 
Cyrillic y. 




f 

0 

A 

WR. semivowel. 

Cz. [u:], formerly uo. 

t 

9 

500 

4 > 

f 

f 

Originally only in Gk. words. 

w 

r 

600 

X 

ch 

ch h 

S.SIov. h. 






kh 

UpWend. init. aspirated k. 

9 

W 

SOO 


0 


Gk. to in Gk. words. 

V 

1 

900 

It 

c 

€ 

Hebrew V. f; Arm.*. 

t 

1 

90 

H 

£ 

l C 2 

P.cz. Arm. t ; Av. Y (written 
ng*st to left). 




u 

di 

di di 

P.di. Only Serb uses p; other 
languages jut. 

a 

HI 


lit 

i 

i B 

P.sz. Hebrew 7 Arabic cr A 


a 


in 

It 14 

it K 

OB.MB.lt; S.lt it not a ligature. 






tzcz 

(hit); R.OCz. 44 (R. often (!':]); 
P.szcz. Always a ligature in 
Av.«»(it)a* (it). 

■* 

\ 


1 . 

Of. 


OB.0; MBi (with the sound of 
Rumanian 1 ); R. general Iv not 







transcribed as it only indicated 
the normal (hard) pronunciation 







of a previous consonant, but 







represented by * when indicating 
hardness of a consonant before a 







soft vowel; limited to this use in 







the modem orthography, which 
uses X or the apostrophe. 
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Glago¬ 

litic 

ou 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Num¬ 
erical 
Value 
of OC 

Nett 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

"rani- 

itera- 

tion 

iatia 

Notes 

4 T*M 6 

U'hM 


u 

y 

y 

Mixed [t], pronounced with 

tongue retracted but lips un- 







rounded. 





1' - 


OB.I; R. ' above or after conso- 






nant; MB. transliterated ' where 
occurring (e-g. Bot'ov). (The 
acute accent represents length in 
CzSIk. vowels and sonants, and 
OP. vowels; but represents only 









softening of consonants and stress 
or rising tone of vowels in 







transliterations.) 

A 




t 


In Glagolitic also ja; Arm. 4 “())*• 




K> 

ju U 


The Cyrillic sign results from 






contraction of lik. low. The trans¬ 
literation 'u is here used for OB. 
after consonants. 



M 


n 

j« ’• 


For Glagolitic sec above. Some¬ 
times 'a. 


18 



j« 


Sometimes 'e. 

4 

AAA 

QOO 


e 

e 

P.$ ({] is a later development. 

m 

A 

Mi 

? 4 

t 

P., PJ; OB.o; MB.i; Av.f 
(nasal) was written k. 

X 

Ml 



it 



*€ 

lit 


VM 



OB.j?; MB.ja (v* replaced by »l 
in 19*3)- 


i 

60 


kt 

X 

Gk. minuscule 5 = ^, in Glc. 
words; Cz. x occasionally in 
foreign words and names; P.x 
occasionally found. 


♦ 

700 


p» 


Gk. words only. 

♦ 

♦ 

9 

0 

r 


Gk. words only; now disused in 
R 

• 

V 

aoo 

V 

a 


In Gk. words only. 


In rendering Old Bulgarian words (except when quoting texts) the 
present writers have adopted Leskien's method of attempting a 
phonetic version rather than a letter-for-letter transliteration. Thus, 
Luba for ljuba, pn u (with sonant r) forpnJri}, and so on. On the other 
hand the softness of such OB. consonants as l, / and the rest has not 
normally been indicated by a tick, since (as explained later) these 
consonants were always (at any rate originally) soft. Lai followed by 
front vowels (e.g. koM) indicate an original Ij nj rj and (as certain 
evidence would suggest) a pronunciation differing somewhat from 
I n r followed by front vowels. 

Other languages (e.g. Russian) arc transliterated letter for 
letter, so far as the system of transliteration permits. Except in 
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Chapter V, Russian has been transliterated to facilitate comparison. 

In some works OB. q is represented by the sign q, and the Russian 
hard and soft signs (ib) are used (e.g. by Leskien) for OB. il f. 

19. Glagolitic (OB. glagolu 'word') and Cyrillic. ChrabrO’s account 
prepares us to expect an alphabet of personal and scholarly character, 
but not two alphabets mutually related and with marked idiosyn¬ 
crasies. The older was possibly the Glagolitic, in which the most 
ancient texts arc redacted. It has continued in liturgical use in some 
parts of Yugoslavia. It may have been the alphabet of the Moravian 
mission of Methodius and Cyril (863 fF.), the fruits of which were 
gathered by the I^atin Church. Yet, about 914, it was possible for a 
Bulgarian monk to suppose there had only been one alphabet, the 
Cyrillic, and to attribute it to Methodius’s brother Constantine (or 
Cyril). Its identification with Orthodox Christianity causes it to be the 
only alphabet in use among the Russians or Serbs. A difference of 
dialect reveals itself: Glagolitic agrees with East Bulgarian in con¬ 
sidering^ to be a function of i (which corresponds to ta in Rumanian 
loanwords from Slavonic), with only one sign for both, but Cyrillic 
and West Bulgarian distinguish two vowels. Glagolitic is based on 
Greek minuscule writing of the ninth century, as may be seen in the 
equivalents of g d k n t; but it is also characterized by arbitrariness, 
which leads to the creation of new letters where there is no need 
(r m s /) and a riot of fancy expressed in small circles. Cyrillic is just as 
obviously marked by prudence and boldness in its use of the Greek 
uncial. The style, indeed, shows rather too much firmness in its 
heavy downstroke and serifs, with scarcely visible connecting hair¬ 
lines. The letters b v k, a /, and n 1 arc not easily distinguishable at 
times. 

Provision was made in Glagolitic for the transcription of purely 
Greek sounds in Greek words (y 8 v/ 9 w). Other letters were added 
for this purpose in Cyrillic (£ y). 

To solve the special problems offered by Slavonic the authors of 
these alphabets, and especially of Glagolitic, seem to have relied 
heavily on their inventive genius. The opening of the upper loop to 
give an occlusive b in Cyrillic and the use of the clement b in the 
consecutive letters 1 iy l /seem to be examples of such a procedure. It 
is noteworthy that the Cyrillic inventor should have accepted the 
Glagolitic resolution of SI. y into li+i. He concurred in the need to 
distinguish certain vowels which begin with a palatal on-glide or 
semivowel, and increased the series from ju jo jg by adding ja je. The 
series was left incomplete, however, in respect of ji jl, which arc 
represented by a simple vowel sign (1) in Old Bulgarian texts. The 
author of Glagolitic obviously recognized an a-quality in the vowel /, 
a quality which may be found in modem East Bulgarian, and is 
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recorded in Rumanian loanwords as ea. In Cyrillic the sound of i was 
represented by a new letter and distinguished from ja, but the Glago¬ 
litic sign was adapted to represent q, which presumably had for the 
Cyrillic author a very open quality (such as nasal [I]). Both tran¬ 
scriptions seem to find an o-quality in the hard nasal (p). 

Were hints taken from other alphabets than Greek? The alphabet- 
makers were Biblical scholars and so were likely to know something of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Constantinople was a cosmopolitan capital, 
where there had reigned an Armenian dynasty, and Syrians and per¬ 
haps some Parthians might be met in the streets. An Armenian 
alphabet had been formed to preserve the Christian scriptures. It was 
indebted to the Greek uncial and also to the script used by the Sas- 
sanian monarchs to preserve the Zoroastrian Avesta. The letter / is 
probably due to Hebrew, though the same sign is found in other 
Semitic alphabets (Arabic and Ethiopian), and also in Avestic. In 
Avestic It and U are always ligatures. It is odd that this combination 
of two sounds should have been placed in the Slavonic alphabets, 
though the simple elements were clearly understood. Signs for i were 
formed for Armenian and Avestic, not wholly unlike the Slavonic 
ones. The dental affricate c was to be found in Hebrew in a shape not 
too unlike that used in the Cyrillic and Glagolitic scripts. The sign used 
in Cyrillic for ds has a dental quality (/) in Armenian. The sign for 
palatal affricate l resembles Cyrillic, but not Glagolitic, in the Armenian 
and Avestic alphabets. Armenian scribes found a sign for je/e, and in 
the Avestas there is a nasal vowel sign for q. Whether the Slavonic 
alphabet-makers incurred such debts or no, they certainly impressed 
on their letters two distinct and colourful personalities, and removed 
their work from obvious comparison with any other alphabet than the 
Greek. 

20. Later Cyrillic. A new epoch was opened in thfe early eighteenth 
century by the use of Peter the Great’s Russian ‘civil alphabet' 
(graidanskaja dzbuka / peidi). It was extraordinarily conservative: it 
recognized, as Russo-Slavonic had already done, that there were only 
two Russian sounds corresponding to the four Slavonic characters for 
q/u qjja, but it left two characters for/, two for e and t, and retained 
the two jers which had no longer an- alphabetical value; it failed to 
provide a sign for jo, continued the Russo-Slavonic tradition of 
representing a central dialect under northern conditions (so that g has 
three values: g v h, and there is no proper representation of the 
variations of a o e under and away from stress), and was even retro¬ 
grade in abandoning the use of the stress accent, found sporadically in 
older Russo-Slavonic texts. The whole phonetic complexion of a 
Russian word depends on the fall of the stress. It was an advantage to 
distinguish the letter i from the second half of a diphthong (A), and, 
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as e always had a palatal on-glide, to provide a reversed e to express 
the predominantly foreign sound without this glide. The system was 
simplified by the provisional Government in 1917, when * ® i were 
discarded together with otiose v. 

What was chiefly gained from the ‘civil alphabet', apart from legi¬ 
bility and a certain degree of approximation to the West, was a final 
cleavage between the liturgical and lay use of cultured speech. 
Modifications were introduced for Ruthenian ( g/hje/tji/i) and White 
Russian (iJ, i for h), and the Russian alphabet has been applied to a 
wide range of non-Slavonic languages within the Soviet Union. In 
Bulgaria the Old Cyrillic naturally lasted long. After attempts at 
simplification, a system was established in 1923 in which there were 
two signs (% and *, not always used etymologically) for d ([*] as in 
Eng. above), i had two sounds, and the jets were often otiose. On 
February 15 1945 the orthography was reformed as follows: x and -k 
are abolished, being replaced by s, »• and h (except in c* ‘are*, which 
is now written ca); 1, is dropped at the end of words: and b is only 
used to indicate softness before an o. A very important modification of 
the ‘civil alphabet' was effected by Vuk Stefanovid Karadiid for the 
transcription of Serbian at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
There being no distinction of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ vowels and consonants 
in Serbian, he was able to isolate the semivowel j and use for it a 
letter borrowed from Roman type. He also added signs for t d Ij nj di. 
Croat provides Roman equivalents for all the Serbian signs, and so is 
normally used in comparative grammars. 

Rumanian was officially written in Cyrillic until about i860. It 
conformed to Bulgarian idiosyncrasies (e.g., the alternation of ea/e, 
f for final eh, etc.), and provides Latin equivalents for Slavonic 
sounds (a f, d as in Bulgarian, final unstressed 1 non-syllabic, f+ front 
vowel =*SI. t, /=SL r, j-f front vowel = SI. d£,j=S\.i, SI. /). This 
alphabet has, in its tum, influenced the new Turkish alphabet. 

21. Germano-Latin alphabets (Czech, Polish, Wendish). Glagolitic 
extended as far as Bohemia in occasional use; notable examples are a 
Passionale (14th cent.) and a Bible (1416). Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, the model to be followed in Central Europe was the Roman 
alphabet, as it was understood in the Middle Ages and as it had been 
adapted to represent German sounds. The form taken by letters until 
the end of the eighteenth century was Gothic (known to the Slavs as 
'Swabian'). The Roman letters had variable values (e.g. cg) and entered 
into numerous combinations to express Romance sounds; further 
combinations gave sounds peculiarly Germanic; and between Latin, 
Romance and Germanic there were resources for expressing most 
Czech and Polish sounds. The history of these alphabets differs 
from those of the Balkans and Russia chiefly because they were not 
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rationalized by any single mind until the Czech Hus (c. 1374-1415) 
issued his alphabet for Czech. There has been no commensurate reform 
of Polish, which largely continues the mediaeval tradition of double 
letters for single sounds, together with some elements of Hus’s 
diacritical system. Before Hus, Czech and Polish development was 
essentially on the same lines: (i) to single Latin letters were assigned 
more than one sound, so that the 25 letters could express almost 
double their number of sounds: OCz. cas—(as, OCz. xen = £e£, OCz. 
kasy — kdii, etc. As the equivalences were only approximate a con¬ 
siderable number of Latin approximations were possible for any one 
Slavonic sound, as P . c ch che 2 si (1136) for c; while one Latin letter 
might have to express many sounds, as P. s (1136) for x s £ i dx d£ c t. 
Each approximation throws some light on the nature of the Slavonic 
sound, and sometimes on its historical transformations, (ii) The 
attempt was made to standardize the expression of Czech and Polish 
sounds (in Bohemia from the 14th-!6th centuries) by assigning to each 
Roman letter its own Latin sound, and using combinations to express 
the remaining Slavonic sounds. These combinations were very num¬ 
erous, as they were in the earliest Romance spellings, but there was a 
tendency to eliminate most of them in favour of a single convention in 
each case. For instance l could be expressed by OCz. c cc s cs sc xs sx 
ch chx chi sch cx css tes cxi and (after Hus had introduced his l) by 
c t c£ ci tc, and i by OCz. 2 s ss xx £ £ £ si. Polish and Hungarian 
orthography of today arises from selection from these possibilities: 
<?= P. cx Hungarian cs. Hus assigned Latin senses to Latin letters, 
taking ch to be a ligature expressing a single sound; he distinguished 
between c and h, but allowed to g its two mediaeval values; and he 
added diacritics to modify the primitive sounds. He showed palataliza¬ 
tion by a point in h di c £ i i and velarization in l, while length was 
marked by a comma above the vowel. P. i retains the point. The 
Moravian Brethren adopted Hus’s system in the main and so secured 
its acceptance more generally, but they introduced modifications in 
their Bible of Kralice (1579-83). They preferred a looped / to a dotted 
one, and this has given P. /. The remaining points signified palataliza¬ 
tion; the Brethren preferred chevrons (") to dots in some cases, and in 
others added commas (’): Cz . i A£ f Ijtd. They allowed some double 
letters sporadically and used v y somewhat irregularly. All in all, 
however, they gave a powerful impetus to the use of the reformed 
spelling, and there radiated from it an influence over Poland into 
Lithuania and Latvia, as well as southward into Slovenia and Croatia. 
Consistency and analogy operated some improvements in Czech 
spelling in the nineteenth century. For example, g was reduced to a 
single value, and galilrgsky gegj have become galilejsky jtji, while 
y auto were replaced by j ou v: dry obuuwati/ MCz. dej obouvati. The 
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resulting phonetic accuracy is so great that it is convenient to use the 
Czech alphabet for most purposes of comparison between Slavonic 
languages, with only occasional recourse to a phonetic alphabet. 

Upon these principles Czechoslovak and Polish have reached the 
following solutions of the cruces of Slavonic spelling:— 1 'hc palatals 
arc Cz. i P. cz, Cz. i P. i, Cz. / P. sz, Cz.P. r, P. dz di,( OCz. //) 
P. tzcz (cf. Magyar ct—l zs=S sz=s c <ra=c). West Slavonic 
palatalization of dcnto-alveolars gives Cz. f P. rz, Cz. n P. n, Cz. t d 
P. c dz, OCz. l/l MP. If-t Followed by a vowel these palatals are 
written ni etc. in Polish, e.g. kod ‘horse’ GS. konia. In addition to 
these letters there are P. i i to indicate softenings of s z. Both use 
ch [x] in the German sense, and Cz. A is a voiced fricative (<S 1 . g), 
whereas P. A is voiceless and frequently pronounced [x]. 

The development of vowel signs is rather more complex, since it 
covers developments within the historical record of the separate 
languages. In Medieval Polish and in Czech new quantities developed 
and sometimes led to closing of long vowels by way of diphthongs; 
quantity has wholly disappeared from Polish, and it is only the change 
of quality that is denoted. Hence P. 6 is [u], but was originally a 
lengthened o; Cz. u is [u:] through OCz. uo, and is still long. An acute 
accent on a Czechoslovak vowel is a sign of its length: d i t 6 u jl; 
Cz. i represents [jc] or [*t]. The Slavonic‘mixed’ narrow vowel y is 
represented by P. y, and was so represented by Hus, though Cz. y has 
since become simply [i]. This is an example of specialization between 
two alternative symbols of the Roman alphabet. For most of the 
Middle Ages, however, i/j/y were interchangeable, and y was some¬ 
times dotted in the attempt to make a distinction. It was Hus who 
established the distinction of 1 and y for Czech in 1406; before that 
the sound y had been represented by ui (OCz. Buitsotc Buistrice for 
Bydiov Bystfice), as in the Old Slovene of the Freising manuscripts, 
in accordance with OHG. ui— MHG. u. The two weak jrrt had ceased 
to be vocalic before Czech or Polish documents arose, and so presented 
no alphabetic problem. 

The two nasal vowels had been replaced by simple vowels before 
the first Czechoslovak documentation, but nasalization has persisted 
in Polish. In the twelfth century they still preserved the Common 
Slavonic differences, though with a strong tendency to come together. 
In the Bull of 1136 SI. 9 f are represented by loosely approximate 
Roman spellings: an am en cm un um o u e: Balouans Dambnizia 
Deuentliz Lunds Sodouo Chomesa Chrustov = Bialotcqs Dqbnica 
DziexdgtUc Lgczyca Zqdotco Chomiqia Chrzqslotc. From approximately 
the values of nasal [&] and [a], the two nasals coalesced in a single 
sound which began to be written with strokes on either side or a 
through-stroke in the thirteenth century: Gubin (1253)= Gqbin, Kublou 
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(1285)- K<biotc. This letter took other forms, such as 9, and in the 
sixteenth century was a, as well as av oii ai. By this time a distinction 
of length had developed, and the short nasal vowel was denoted by { 
borrowed from the Mediaeval I.atin alphabet, in which <= «■. This led 
to placing a subscript iota beneath the apparently Greek long nasal 
(9), which was latinized as q. To the distinction of length connoted 
by q/g was added a distinction of quality: front/back, and at last the 
quantitative difference disappeared in the eighteenth century, leaving 
MP. q [ 3 ]/< [f]. Thanks to the Polish practice a cedilla is used in 
Slavonic grammars as a sign of nasalization, and in Lithuanian as a 
sign of former nasalization. 

The Lithuanian and Latvian languages were spelt under the influ* 
ence first of Polish and German, then of Czech. The Lithuanian 
palatals arc Hi di (formerly cx sx i dx) and dental c dx. The former 
nasal vowels q < » u are now long simple vowels. L. 1 u are short vowels 
and tody [i:j arc long; « and t may be long or short. The diphthongs 
1 ' “« written i u in older works, in which a hard I (/) may also be 
discerned. On the Lithuanian accents see section 22. In Latvian soft 
k g n l are distinguished by an apostrophe placed above or below; long 
vowels arc indicated by a bar (d), and o stands for the diphthong uo. % 

Nott.— The Slovak authorities now propose to introduce a reform of the 
•pelting that will make it more phonetic and. incidentally, increase the difference 
to the eye between Slovak and Czech. According to the new system. softness 
before 1 will in all cases be indicated, so that the present ft di. for instance, 
will be written t'i d'i. This will permit the abolition of the letter v. the present ty, 
for instance, being w ritten ft. Other points are the replacement of 6 by uo. arid' 

1 by a when so pronounced. 
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Chapter IV 

COMMON SLAVONIC AND 
OLD BULGARIAN 

A. SOUNDS 

22. Stress, Tone, Length. Old Bulgarian orthography does not 
suffice to show how the stress fell, or whether there were changes of 
musical pitch, or whether syllables varied in length. It is known that 
OB. o t u / represent originally short vowels, and that all others 
represent original long vowels or diphthongs; but it is not certain that 
in the ninth to eleventh centuries OB. o t were shorter than OB. a i. 
There is no distinction of quantity in Modem Bulgarian. The Greek 
tonic accents had become marks of stress; the circumflex was used in 
Old Bulgarian to denote palatalization of consonants, and the acute as 
a mark of stress was chiefly in use in Russia. In Modem Bulgarian 
the stress is free, and the same was probably true of Old Bulgarian. 
On the other hand, by comparing certain features of Russian, Modem 
Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Slovene and Serbocroat, it becomes clear 
that Common Slavonic possessed free stress, musical tones (including 
a distinction between rising and falling long tones), and long and short 
quantities. 

Words are organized by varying the stream of outgoing breath 
either in energy of utterance (stress) or in musical pitch (tone) or in 
the length of particular syllables (quantity). Though in theory these 
are three different accidents of words, they arc in practice mutually 
related. A stressed syllabic has a higher tone and is absolutely longer 
than an unstressed syllabic. Cz. stary ‘old’ (stressed short/unstressed 
long) has absolute proportions of about 5 : 4; so that the quantity 
ascribed to syllables is strictly relative. If the energy of stress is 
increased above a certain unit there is increasing difference in tone 
and quantity between the stressed syllabic and the others; but every¬ 
thing then comes to depend on the stress, and tone and length cease 
to be formal elements of word-formation. This has happened in 
Russian and Modern Bulgarian. Under such circumstances tone and 
length are more readily available for other uses throughout the 
sentence, such as expressing emotion. When the stress is relatively 
weak, as in Indo-European or Lithuanian or Common Slavonic, or 
when it is fixed, as in Czechoslovak upon the first syllable, conditions 
favour the retention of length and tone as evidently constituent parts 
of each word. But even so there must be stress. Unstressed tones are 
indifferent, and it is only under stress that distinctions appear. These 
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distinctions are latent in unstressed syllables, as may be seen when 
stress is, for any reason, attracted upon them. We know, for instance, 
that the infinitive ending -ti was intrinsically unstressed in Common 
Slavonic, but had a latent rising tone, since it had power to attract the 
stress from a previous falling tone. We can also discover latent stress 
bv comparing one form with another, c.g., for the nom. sing. fern. 
Gk. -r) we can compare Gk. Xiuvri Kopo^n so as to conclude that the 
latent tone of the n in the first word was acute or rising. 

Because of their interrelations both stress and tone are included 
under the one concept of accent. The word is sometimes used 
ambiguously or indifferently, and sometimes defined as 'stress 
accent’ or'musical accent’; it hardly serves an independent purpose, 
but it does recognize the connection inevitably existing between 
stress and tone. 

Tone is also affected by quantity. A short quantity is assumed to be 
a unit of length, and therefore a short stressed element has a high 
tone, but no differentiation within it, A long syllable or vowel is 
assumed to have two units of length, and the tone may rise or fall from 
the first unit to the second (06/60). The interval may cover about five 
semitones. In Greek script the rise under stress of the short is equated 
to the rise within the vowel of a stressed long, and both receive an 
acute accent ('); the falling long is analysed as due to an initial rise and 
later fall (66) which gives for result the circumflex accent ( A ), In 
contracted words this is a matter of historical record: Homeric 
Ap6«/6p6M becomes Attic Gk. 6p£>. In transcribing Lithuanian, 
unfortunately, the Greek accents were applied to corresponding 
grammatical forms, so that Gk. bcupd-a* 'stepmother* provided a 
visible parallel to L. mergd mergdt ‘maid’ (the acute accent being 
reserved for stressed longs). But mergdt is pronounced with a rising 
tone, and L. notit ‘nose’ has a falling tone, which is quite contrary to 
the facts of Greek, Slavonic and Indo-European. 

The free Slavonic accent is best exemplified in Russian, though it 
also occurs in Bulgarian, /a-Serbocroat and Cassubian. It may fall 
on any syllabic; numbering from the end we have : R. 1 nogd ‘foot’, 

2 them ‘attic’, 3 ititkhal ‘compress’, 4 uklddyrajut ‘they pack up’, 

5 sadergivajuttja ’(curtains) are drawn’, 6 vydvinuvfietja ‘drawn out’* 

7 votpityvajuifietja ‘being educated'. The accent is not constant as 
between related words (R. tteklo ‘glass’, ttekoinyj ‘of glass’, tteklylko 
‘little glass’) or within the declension of a single word (R.NS. tettrd 
‘sister’ N P. tlttry G P. tetter). In Russian the phenomenon known as 
dkade, that is the reduction of a o e in unstressed syllables, shows two 
grades of reduction. The syllables immediately before and after the 
stressed syllable (especially the pretonic) arc middling in clearness 
and tone, and those further away are more relaxed. Thus R. doroga 
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‘road ’/dorogd ‘dear' are distinguished as [dariga] /[deraga], the 
prctonic being more tense than the posttonic. When we allow for 
rising and falling tone in long stressed syllables, we find that the 
Common Slavonic word must have been organized thus: 

• (a) With rising tone (b) With falling tone 


It is because of this relative prominence of the pretonic and post¬ 
tonic syllables that the Slavonic accent-shifts have occurred. Syllables 
of middle stress and tone arc not so unlike the lower portions of rising 
and falling tones as to preclude confusion due to a slight anticipation 
or retraction of the peak of intonation. Hence R. folk ‘wolf’ volki/ 
volkdm shows the stress attracted to a following unstressed syllabic 
with latent rising tone, while in ito- and kaj- Serbocroat the stress is 
attracted away from the last syllable of all words: R. simd ‘winter' 
fa-S. zimd/ito-S. zima. There is free accent in Sanskrit also, and, by 
a curious device, the Vcdic texts arc accented not by showing the 
stressed syllabic but by marking the lower tone of the syllabic 
immediately preceding (anuddtta) and the falling tone of the syllable 
following ( svarita ): Skr. ag-ni-nd (stress on ni) ‘by fire’. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the Russian system represents not only 
Common Slavonic but also Indo-European practice. 

Greek submitted to a trisyllabic rule whereby the accent could fall 
only on one of the last three syllables, and then only according to 
quantity. Thus Greek evidence for Indo-European stress and intona¬ 
tion, invaluable for the final syllable, is untrustworthy elsewhere, as 
one may see on comparing Skr. bharamanas Gk. ^tpducvos ‘borne’. 
Classical Latin also depends on quantity. In prc-classical Latin, 
Irish, the Germanic languages, Magyar, etc., there is another type of 
accentuation which depends on a physiological consideration. During 
the utterance of a word there is a diminishing flow of breath from the 
lungs, so that end syllables arc lower and more relaxed than any others. 
This is noted for long syllables in Yuk Karadzic's accentuation of 
Serbocroat: in S. jelend (G P.) ‘of the deer’ there is only one high tone 
and stress accent, the first; the other two syllables arc of indefinite 
tone and no stress, but are marked with falling intonation because of 
the lowering due to diminishing breath. Conversely, the same con¬ 
siderations make the first syllable of the word relatively clear and 
emphatic. If the stress elsewhere be weak, or in emphatic utterance, 
the first syllable is thus fitted to attract stress to itself. This has 
happened to West Slavonic, in Czechoslovak and Wcndish, in historic 
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times (cf. Latvian); but the development is clearly later than the 
Common Slavonic period, because the law of strong and weak position 
of i II applies to these languages as much as to any other (see 
section 27). The initial stress has been attributed by some scholars to 
imitation of near-by German; but as it conforms to a general law of 
breath there seems no binding need to admit foreign influence. With 
primary initial stress Czechoslovak develops also secondary stresses, 
which often fall on the penultimate: Cz. nepovesu neobyiejny 
prondslcdocite. In the Wendish region these penultimate secondary 
accents increase in energy, and in Polish they become primary. In 
this way, Polish penultimate accentuation (cf. Welsh) is to be derived 
from an earlier West Slavonic initial stress still operative in Czecho¬ 
slovak (cf. Irish), but neither principle is Common Slavonic. 

With regard to the Baltic languages there arc scholars who have 
heard two peaks in certain tones. While Lcskien heard the first vowel 
of L. budas ‘manner’ as steadily rising, Sicvers ( Grundsuge der 
Phonetih, 5th cd., para. 607) explained it as rising slightly, falling, and 
finally rising to a peak (/v/). L. drti ‘to plough’ (long falling tone) 
corresponds to Latv. art, which Endzelin described as beginning clear 
and loud, then interrupted by a glottal stop or relaxing of breath, then 
ending abruptly (\./\ orV\). The facts arc uncertain, but if true 
they offer a hope of accounting for the peculiar intonation-shift of 
Lithuanian. It is not from a high-toned syllable to a middle-toned one 
as in Slavonic, but within the syllable itself, in such a way that the 
rising stress has become falling and the falling rising; that is, 06 has 
become 60, and 60 has become 06. This would be more easily under¬ 
stood if the lower clement had its own peak. 

The evidence concerning accent is evidently defective, and it is not 
feasible to do more than indicate the origins of intonation in general 
terms together with some historical principles of wide application. 
One may learn the original stress from Sanskrit, but nothing about 
tone; from Greek one may learn much about stress and tone, but only- 
on the last syllable; from Lithuanian one may learn about stress, but 
only the converse of the original tone; from Russian and Bulgarian 
about stress, but not tone; from Serbocroat and Slovene about stress 
and tone, but only after discounting their characteristic accent-shifts. 
The process by which acutes change to circumflexes and vice versa is 
known as metatony. 

Original long vowels have a rising intonation in Slavonic: S. brat -a 
R. brdt -a ‘brother’ cf. Skr. bhratr. Final - a of tbc feminine d-stems 
stands for an original long vowel, and so has a rising intonation which 
attracts the stress under certain conditions. The rising stress also 
occurs in Slavonic with short vowels functionally lengthened, and 
with original long diphthongs (as •-« in infinitives in -ti and in loc. 
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sing. OB. nolli, da- S. nodi R. nodi 'night’). The falling tone appears 
in original short diphthongs, as S. cvtjet OB. cvitu 'flower', S. suba 
‘tooth’ (G S.) (diphthong *om, Gk. yiu^os 'nail' Skr . jdrnbha-), and as 
a result of contraction, as GS. -a L. -o <IE. *6d LS. -/ <IE. 

•-0-1 (OB. mini 'in a place’, cf. Gk. 'Itrtuol ofcot ‘at home’ oIkoi 
' houses’). This agrees with the Greek account of the circumflex as 
being due to a combination of rising-falling tones. 

One principle of Slavonic accent-shift is connected with the names 
of Fortunatov and dc Saussure. It is: An original falling tone or a tone 
that became (by metatony) falling in early Slavonic times yields its 
stress to a following syllable if this be of a rising tone. An original 
short syllable behaves in this respect like a falling syllabic. The law 
affects Lithuanian also, as L. barsdq (AS.) ‘beard’ (with falling tone 
on the root syllable) ,/6<irzdd(with stress attracted to the rising tone; the 
-d represents an original -•<>), R. borodu (AS.)borodd, CS 1 . *bdrd ?/ 
*Mrdd. This was due to a shift from one peak to another. In the acc. 
sing, the falling stress was followed by a (latently) falling unstressed 
syllable(A:—),so that there was no second peak; but in the nominative 
(A: /) became (—:/). The loc. sing. *-6i and nom. pi. m -oi differed in 
accentuation; this gave different results when the diphthong became 
a monophthong in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period: the rising 
accent gave -t, the falling gave -i. 

In words falling within the /orf-formula there were two possible 
accentuations which have left different results in Russian, Czecho¬ 
slovak and Serbocroat. In Common Slavonic these words had o/e+ 
r/l between consonants: as CS 1 . u vorna 'crow’ *btrza ‘birch’ *vdrnii 
‘raven’ *ddrvo ‘tree’ [cf. L. varna birias jvarnas defvq (AS.) —always 
remembering that the Lithuanian accent means the exact opposite of 
the Slavonic as to tone]. Analysing the long Slavonic vowels as double 
units we And here opposed 06/60. In Russian two syllables arise in 
these cases (tori ytorot), and the syllables receive stress accents 
corresponding to the units of the original long: R. vorona beriza/vdron 
derevo. In Czechoslovak the difference is expressed in length: 06 y m 6 
60 >*o, Cz. vrdna biiza/vran • dftvo. In Serbocroat the rising tone has 
become a short falling tone, and the falling tone remains a long falling 
tone, in conformity with the law eliminating all original rising tones 
from the language: (ekavski) S. vrdna br/za/vran drtvo. Thus the 
results in Czechoslovak and in Serbocroat are opposed as to length, 
since the original rising tone gives Cz. long/S. short, and the original 
falling tone gives Cz. short/S. long; but the fact is that Czechoslovak 
records an effect of quantity only, and Serbocroat primarily one of 
intonation. The principle of course worked outside the /orf-formula 

* This word is only found in literature. The ordinary form it hat-ran, with a 
prefix found elsewhere in Slavonic. 
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(CSI •byti duchu cf. L. buti dausos fern. pi., Cz. byti/duch S. biti/duh 
‘to be'/‘spirit’). In this case, however, there is no appeal to Russian 
for controlling evidence. 

23. Vowel system. The Slavonic vowels were distinguished in 
quantity (long/short) and in quality (hard/soft): 

Long: a i yu 1 <f < hard: a o yu A p 

short: 0 e A l soft: i e i I < 

The vowels d f were extra-short or ‘fugitive’. Counting from the end, 
each odd one in consecutive syllables was in weak position and did 
little more than help to express the hard or soft quality of the previous 
consonant; each even one was in stronger position, and tended to 
develop into a full vowel. Weak or strong, they served, along with the 
other vowels, to separate consonants in such a way that Common 
Slavonic and Old Bulgarian were characterized by a regular alternation 
of consonants and vowels. Since they were frequently found at the 
end of words, all Old Bulgarian words ended in a vowel. Their 
disappearance in some circumstances in the course of the history of 
the separate languages has led to new consonant-groups, which have 
usually suffered assimilative changes or fresh reduction to single 
consonants, and their loss has led to the numerous final consonants 
of the modem languages. Their action is so distinctive that it is 
convenient to treat them always together, and to adopt the term jers 
(from R. er/tf) to cover them both. 

Length is deemed to have been a feature of Common Slavonic 
because it is a sum of inferences from the history of the modern 
languages. Proto-Slavonic diphthongs were eliminated in the Middle 
Proto-Slavonic period (see sect. 14). The two nasal vowels result from 
diphthongs in which the second element was a nasal sonant (n, m). 

The distinction between ‘hard’ and ‘soft' is purely Slavonic, but 
most important for linguistic history and for the structure of the 
present-dav languages. It is almost only in South Slavonic that it has 
to a large extent been lost. The ‘hard’ consonant is the velar, dental or 
labial in its normal enunciation; the ‘soft’ consonant is the velar, 
dental or labial followed by a palatal off-glide, and implying a follow¬ 
ing vowel of the ‘soft' series, with a palatal on-glide. Palatal consonants 
were originally ‘softened’ forms of velars, and so classed as 'soft' and 
requiring soft vowels to follow. But at various stages in Slavonic 
history the palatal consonant has absorbed the whole of the glide, 
with the result that a hard vowel follows, and the palatal is, in this 
sense, ‘hardened’. In Russian, for instance, t li c were all originally 
soft, but now only i remains soft. 

From the standpoint of their formation in the mouth soft vowels 
are front (or palatal), and hard vowels arc back (or velar). SI. y is a 
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'mixed' vowel [■»], since it is formed partly like u and partly like 1; but 
it behaves like a hard vowel. 

The antithesis ‘front back' played a great part in the organization 
of Indo-European. It takes the fundamental form of three alternative 
vocalizations of any given root: e/o/O (aero). This is well exemplified 
in Greek: fx« 'have, hold’/6x®t ‘container, chariot ’/Icrxpv ‘held’, 
representing IE. •tt£h-/*togh-/*-sgh-. The e-grade generally marked 
imperfect tenses, the zero-grade denoted the aorist, and the o-gradc 
served to make perfect tenses, dcvcrbal nouns and, after them, denomi¬ 
native verbs. The vocalizations take various forms in consequence 
of lengthening or the adding of semivowels or sonants to make 
diphthongs. In the case of diphthongs the zero-grade appears as 
vocalic, since the second element persists when there is no e/o 
present: Gk. Aitirw/XiAonra lAmov' leave' includes the semivowel 1'and 
represents an alternation ei/oi/i. The vowel a does not enter into 
these morphological alternations, which include the scries: e/o/O, 
i/6/», ei/oi/i, eu/ou/u, er/or/r, el/ol/l, en/on/n, em/om/m, toe/too/m, 
re/ro/r. 

It is characteristic of Slavonic to have retained the ancient principle 
of vowel-alternation and to have made a totally different application 
of it. The historical development of Slavonic vowels ruined the 
symmetry of the Indo-European system. Those listed became 
e/o/O, i/a/o or -, i/i or i/l, u or ov/u or ov/i, etc. The loss of the 
perfect and the application of present meanings to aorist stems dam¬ 
aged the system on the side of semantics. The consequences of vowel 
alternation, however, remain embedded in Slavonic vocabulary, 
particularly as affecting verbs and verbal nouns: R. beru/bral ‘take’/ 
-bor ‘taking’, nesti ‘bear’ noska ‘bearing’, nosli ‘bear’ (iterative), 
sloro ‘word’ <*klru-/tiara ‘glory** < 9 klutc-, stal ‘become, begin’ 
<?sthd- stojdl ‘stand* <*xfAv-, etc. To these have to be added purely 
Slavonic correspondences, such as the lengthening of vowels in the 
stem of iterative verbs: R. vynotii ‘endure, carry out' vynalival 
‘wear out (clothes)', uchodil ‘go away ' juchdih-al ‘flirt with’ (a <*d). 
Such words form related groups in all Slavonic languages without 
conforming to the old strict formula. 

24. Oral Vowels and Diphthongs. A (). IE. a o BSI. *d; BS 1 . *J > 
L. o uo Latv. OPr. a SI. a, BSI. *d >L.Latv.OPr. a SI. o; IE. » >L. a/- 
SI. o/.. 

IE. 9 mdte(r) L. mote ‘wife’ Latv. mate CSI.OB. matt R. mai 
‘mother’ (Gk. utVrrip Lat. mater)-, 

IE. 9 do- L. diioti ‘give’ OPr. dat CSI.OB. dati R. dai ‘give’ 
(Gk. 6t&uin Lat. do)-, 

IE. •ah- L. alls ’axle’ CSI.OB. osi R. oi ‘axle’ (Gk. 

Lat. axis)-. 
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IE. •lo(d) L. lit (masc.) 'that' OPr. s-ta (neut.) CSI.OB.R. to 
(Gk. tA); 

IE. •sthxtos L. staff ti 'place' CSI.OB. ttojati R. stojiil ‘stand’ 
(Gk. (ttcttA*); 

IE. • dhughiter L. dukte 'daughter' CSI. *dik(i > *ddii OB. 
dulti MB. dditerjd R. dot' 'daughter' P. corka Cz. deera S. kei 
<?dti (Gk. OvyArrnp). 

The pronunciation of SI. o is usually very open [s], In Polabc and 
the Pomeranian dialects it is still further opened to d (cf. Eng. 
follow //all): Slovak plietol/ Polabc plitdl ‘plaited’. Though this <i is of 
secondary origin, the sound d is the mid-point phonetically between 
a and o[o], and must be passed when either sound passes into the other 
under the full tension of a stressed syllable. So we must take it into 
account in the series R. gorod ‘city’ P. grod/Cz. hr ad and in the 
development of Pomeranian ( Staro)gard to Polabc gord. An unstressed 
relaxed a coincides with a relaxed o in the Russian akaie. The 
distinction between a/o is, in Slavonic, purely due to original quantity, 
whereas the Baltic languages are somewhat discrepant in their 
evolution, having admitted also the qualitative criterion. IE. a is 
treated like IE. d in the few cases in which it survives. When lost, its 
disappearance may cause a circumflex tone to become acute: IE. 
•-an>- >CSI. -o-. 

OB. roka ‘hand’ (nom.) toko (voc.) reflects the distinction between 
IE. -d/-d. L. nom. ranki (instead of *ranko) is due to the shortening of 
final vowels which have a rising tone. VS. ranka. 

IE. ai oi >L. ax ie Proto-SI. m oi >•« >CSI. i, final / or i, IE. di > 
CSI. f; IE. an ou >L. au Proto-SI. *ou >CSI. u, IE. ou >CS 1 . u. 

L. ai was formerly in more extensive use, as may be seen from 
Finnish loanwords like potmen L. piemud ‘shepherd’. There may have 
been Slavonic influence in the development ai >ir (see Scnn, Slavonic 
Yearbook, xx, 1941). The older position with regard to IE. ai oi was 
L. ai/ SI. *oi. Examples are L. snaigala ‘snowflake’ sniegax ‘snow’/ 
CSI.OB. snfgd, L. tie (NA FD) ‘those’/CSI.OB. U. For the Slavonic 
development see section 14. It depends to a certain extent on intona¬ 
tion: at the end of the word the falling tone is represented by l and 
the rising tone by *: OB. ti vlci ‘those wolves’, cf. Homeric 70I XOkoi 
(N PM), Gk. oIkoi/oIkoi ‘at home’ (LSM) OB. vlci; OB. ben berite 
‘take’ (imperatives) Gk. *<pon **poi-n. IE. di occurs in • g^endi (DL 5 F 
of • g m end 'woman') OB. ienf. The reduction of these diphthongs to 
monophthongs of the palatal type gave rise to the second Slavonic 
palatalization (section 38). Examples of the diphthongs in u; L. raudas 
‘red’ raudit ‘redness’/CSI.OB. ruda R. rudd 'oreL. aush ‘ear’/R. 
ucho (cf. I-at. ruber rufut, auris), OB. synu {LSM) <d« (Skr. sunau) 
‘son’. 
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The back vowel o changes to the corresponding front vowel (e) 
when preceded by a palatal glide: thus \SF. dale ‘soul’ corresponds to 
Seno ‘woman’ <*-d, and je takes the place of older *jo(d) Skr. yad. The 
diphthongs in « develop as •joi y*jei >CSl,OB. ji (SPM) and •jai > 
•;«> CSl.OB./i. 

When o is lengthened it becomes a and when weakened it may 
apparently become ii: OB. tvoriti ‘creat e’/tvari 'creation, creature’ 
tvafati ‘form’; OB. togdatugda, 'then'. 

25. E. IE. i >L. e [e:] CSl.OB. /, R. e. Ruth. « », P. e 'a (Polabe 
t a o), Cz. i e i, SIov. e, usually [ej, S. (i)je i e, MB. i (WB. e EB. 
e/'ja); IE. e>L. e [*] CSl.OB. e, R. e i [ja] o- init. in some cases, 
P. t '©, Cz.S.MB. e. 

IE. *dhe- L. deli ‘put, lay’ CSl.OB. diti R. dti (formerly spelt 
dil)\ 

IE. •* b*tu R. vtra ‘faith* Ruth, vira P. teiara Cz. vira S. 
vjfra lira vira; 

IE. *wt£ho L. vtiii ‘convey* CSl.OB. vezp R. vezii viz, 
P. tciosg « cieziesz, R. odin ‘one’ oxero ‘lake’ Cz. jrden jtzero. 

Since 1917 R. i/e have been written with the one letter e. When 
stressed it represents a relatively short e preceded by a palatal glide: 
open [t ] when followed by a hard consonant, close [e] when followed 
by a soft consonant. Another letter is required to denote e without 
palatal on-glide, viz. a. The two vowels (i t) have been pronounced 
identically for many centuries, but evidence of their original difference 
is seen in the fact that only t can give i before a hard consonant (apart 
from examples due to analogy) or o initially. In Polish / may appear 
as ia and e as io. Cz. l/e differ as [jt]/[f], and the former when long 
has given a diphthong it which has ended in f, cf. Ruth. 1 S. ije i. 
CS 1 . t was certainly soft, and had a palatal on-glide; its quality was 
probably short and open [t]. The fact that in Glagolitic script no 
distinction was made between i and ja suggests either that / had a more 
open pronunciation than e, viz. a, preceded by a glide, or that i had a 
double value as in Modern East Bulgarian. Whether i was longer than 
t in Old Bulgarian is not certain, but it must have been so in Common 
Slavonic. Its value would thus seem to have been jd, with a tendency 
to become ja, and a after a palatal consonant. On the other hand, 
Sachmatov argued that CSI. i was long and dosed like Lithuanian e, 
though his conclusions are not widely accepted. In Proto-Slavonic, 
i <J differed from l <*or ai, since it had a different effect upon 
velar consonants in contact. The identification of the two i’» must 
have been one of the last developments of the Middle Proto-Slavonic 
period. The later development of i is most plausibly based on a diph¬ 
thongal pronunciation it deriving from the CSI. monophthong i: from 
it come the pronunciations in je, while it develop S. ije i Cz.Ruth. i. 
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IE. ej >L. ej CSI.OB. Ij; IE. ew >oto >L. etc CSl.OB. or. 

IE. *trejes CSI.OB. trije ‘three' (Gk. vptls); 

IE. *tcejo L. veju ‘drive, twist’ CSI.OB. vijo R. vju ‘twist’; 

IE. *nrtcos CSI.OB. norii ‘new’ (Gk. vto^/Lat. novus). L. 
naujas <^*neujos OPr. nova- <( m ntKP-. 

These arc not diphthongs, since the j w belong to the following 
syllable, but the effect is similar to that in the diphthongs ti ou. In the 
first case j/i serve to close t to l, and in the second w/u, being back 
sounds, attract the front vowel e into the corresponding place among 
back vowels. 

IE. «>L. ti it CSI.OB. i; IE. ou ew >L. ou CSI.OB. u/ju. SI. u 
may take the place of an expected ju (*pitted yplovo : : •pleutei > 
pluti, not *pluti) because of analogy. Goth, iu L. au Sl.y'u. 

IE • ghrima L. iitmd CSI.OB. sima R. sirnd ‘winter’ (Gk. x«luo 
Lat. kit ms, cf. Hima-laya)\ 

IE. •«'- L. eiti CSI.OB. iti ‘go’ (Gk. dpi Lat. ire); 

IE. • bheudho Goth, biuda L. boudiiu ‘punish’ CSI.OB. bludo 
R. bljudu ‘observe’ (Gk. TTtvfloycn); 

Goth, piuda L. tautd 'folk' OR. Cud ‘Estonians’.' 

After a palatal, i became a: R. stojai ‘stand’ slylai ‘hear’ ( <,-iti). 
At the beginning of words the palatal on-glide became virtually a 
consonant, so that initial i^ja: OB. jadO ‘ate’ <?id- (pf. stem, cf. 
Lat. edi). SI. t weakens to i: OB. mineti ‘think’/Gk. pfvos Lat. mens. 
Final -#>CSI.OB. -tin IE. *mdte{r) CSI.OB. mati R. mat ‘mother’; 
cf. IE. *dhughtter ‘daughter’ OB. dQiti. 

ib. C I. IE. u >L. u CSI.OB. y; IE. T> L. y CSI.OB. L 

IE. *sunus L. siinus CSI.OB. symi R. syn ‘son’; 

IE. • dhumos L. dtimai (pi.) CSI.OB. dymA R. dym ‘smoke’ 
(Gk. floods Lat. Jumus ); 

IE. *g K ixcos L. gyros CSI.OB. itvil R. Siv ‘alive’. 

L. > is long i [i:]. SI. y [♦] is defined by John Hus (1406): ‘ponendo 
principium lingux sub inferioribus dentibus ct in medio clevando 
linguam per modum circuli’. The lips arc unrounded and form a 
fissure opening as if for 1, but the back of the tongue shapes the mouth 
cavity as if for u; the vowel is thus one of the ‘mixed’ (back-front) 
order. The early approximate spellings recognized these two elements. 
The Latin rendering was by ur (Buistrice), adopted from the Old High 
German v»= u. After a labial consonant the vowel sounds almost as a 
diphthong, since the u-elemcnt is reinforced by the labial. The 
Glagolitic and Cyrillic spellings recognized one element as », but did 
not identify the other with u; in them it was represented by the hard 
jer (iJ), which may have resembled the [a] in Eng. but, an obscure 
relaxed short vowel pronounced a little behind the middle of the 
mouth cavity. This Slavonic vowel developed during the Middle 
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Proto-Slavonic period (section 14) and has remained in Russian and 
Polish. It was alive in the Czech of Hus, and so has a place in his 
spelling; later it became equivalent to», as it is in Slovene, Serbocroat 
and Modem Bulgarian. In Ruthenian the vowel 11 (transliterated y) is 
described as a closed e [e] as in Germ, geht Fr. eM, and so differs from 
i and 1 [ji]. To English ears it sounds like the [1] of milk. 

OB. krai 'district’ corresponds to CSI. *krajl (-jl ■' *-ju \*-jos), and 
OB. i(it) to CSI. As, after another Vowel, there must have been a 
palatal on-glide in the Old Bulgarian 1, and its pronunciation may have 
been jl ji, it is generally convenient so to transcribe it. 

CSl.OB. y also arises from the denasalization of certain flexions 
(*ont *unt *on *un)\ CSl.OB. 1 derives from diphthongs in *ei *oi m ai 
and from palatalized forms of them, as well as being the soft alternative 
for hard y; CSl.OB. 11 derives wholly from diphthongs (*au *ou *eu). 

27. V l (the Jets). IE. d, L. u, CSI. d, OB. do-, R. o -, P.Cz. e -, 
Slov. ale -, S. a -, MB. d -; IE. I, L. 1, CSI. 1 . OB. 1 1, R. e P. e 
Cz. t -, Slov. a/e S. a M B. i/e/-. 

IE. • stiepnos, supnos L. sipnas sap ms CSl.OB. rdnd ‘sleep, 
dream’ R. son (pi. sny) P.Cz. sen Slov. sen [s.\n] S. sin MB. sdn 
(Gk. Ottvos Lat. somnus); 

IE. *muskos L. miisos (F P) ‘mould’ CSl.OB. mdehU ‘moss’ 
R. moch P. meek Cz. mrch Slov. mah S. mdhovina MB. mdeh 
(Lat. museus); 

IE. • dejen- *dein- *din- L. diend CSl.OB. dint ‘day’ R. deii 
(pi. dni) P. dsirn Slov.S. dan MB. den; 

IE. *liptos L. llpti ‘stick, adhere’ CSl.OB. llpntfti (Gk. Aliros); 
CSl.OB. /frd ‘lion’ R. lev P. lew Cz. lev Slov. liv S. Idv MB. lev 
(Gk. Xiuv Lat. leo); 

CSl.OB. iubuxd (acc.) ‘love’ R. Ijubov S. ljubav MB. ljubov. 

It is difficult to fix the values of these sounds in Old Bulgarian, since 
usage was fluctuating. The only certainty is that the inventors of both 
alphabets thought these sounds unlike any Greek u or i, and so 
requiring a new pair of signs (Cyrillic a t). For Common Slavonic it is 
fairly certain that their value, as descendants of IE. d /, must have 
been of the nature of extra-short d l. When jers result from the shorten¬ 
ing of o e (see above), they may not have had the same timbre as 
original d l. Furthermore, the jers had strong and weak variants. They 
were weak in final position, in initial syllables followed by syllables 
with full vowels, and at each second jer from the last in consecutive 
syllables; in other positions the jers were strong (though still extra- 
short, dull vowels). A jer was strong also when its disappearance would 
leave a difficult group of consonants. When strong a jer becomes a 
vowel in the modem languages; when weak it disappeared. The jers 
in roman letters arc strong in the following list: rOnd dinl dtnlsl livid 
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llvldml su-llvieimi Cz. sen ‘sleep’ den ‘day' dnes ‘today’ hec ‘cobbler’ 
leveem OCz. s-levcem. When a weak I disappeared the preceding 
consonant was palatalized in Russian and Polish (OB. kostl ‘bone’ 
R. kosl P. koii), but it is hard in Czech (host) and South Slavonic 
(Slov.S. k6st MB. kosl). Before d the consonant was normal, so that the 
loss of the jer left it unmodified. The ‘hardening’ of I was complete 
when Serbian documentation began in the twelfth century, so that 
Serbian scribes used only one sign (a>) for both jess, and sometimes 
doubled it to represent strong position. 

The values which would satisfy the modem developments arc [a] 
and [’a] or [a], as in Eng. but the [b.\tda]. These are obscure relaxed 
vowels pronounced in the middle of the mouth, the one slightly more 
to the back than the other; in a ‘broad’ phonetic transcription they 
may both be represented by [a]. (The English front dull vowel lacks 
the palatal on-glide which was certainly present in Common Slavonic, 
though lost in the southern languages.) Another dull vowel is [*] as in 
Eng. about, to pronounce which the jaw is slightly lowered and the 
arch of the tongue is precisely central. In Modem Bulgarian u I came 
together in the middle position as <J, which is occasionally opened as 
a, and is so always in Serbocroat. In Slovene a is a normal develop¬ 
ment, but also e [a]. In West Slavonic [a] and [a] came together in 
the forward position [a], and developed from there to the forward 
vowel t, with palatal on-glide in Polish and Slovak, but not in Czech. 
In Russian the/m continued to be distinguished as back/front vowels, 
and so developed into the open vowels o/e respectively; when they 
disappeared they became -that is, d disappeared entirely and i 
remained as a palatal quality in tfifc preceding consonant. It is clear 
from the transliterations by Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (see section 
82) that the Russians had reached this solution by the middle of the 
tenth century. In reading Church Slavonic, Russians gave the values 
o/e to the jers as written except when final, and so many words can be 
recognized as of clerical origin by o/e where the Russian colloquial 
would have no vowel. 

In Old Bulgarian the jers arc found in a transitional stage, (i) After 
the sibilants I i it id l c dx = s and after f the soft I is often replaced 
by the hard d; fidu/itidu ‘having gone* priiilii prilula ‘having come’, 
(ii) In strong position d/I sometimes became o/e as in modem dialects 
of south-west Bulgaria: si/se ‘this’ rabo-tii 'this slavc’/rufrd rodo-si 
'this race’/ rodH dine si ' today’/dlitf crkovi/crkiM ‘church’ ko nine ’to 
me'/ku doidil datdi ‘rain’ ploti/plati ‘flesh’. In the declension of the 
1- and a-stems e/o appear frequently instead of the expected I/d in the 
endings -emi -emQ -echu-omi -omu -ochi, but this is due to substitution 
of forms from the/o/o-stems (-emi -emu, -omi -omu ) and analogical 
extension to -echi,-ochu, rather than to a development of I/d. It takes 
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place sometimes in weak position, (iii) The jers are frequently lost. 
This occurred in Common Slavonic in the combinations s-n z-n, as 
OB. desnd ‘right’/L. detin f. So also p(l)sana ‘written’ k(u)to ‘who’ 
m(d)nogo ‘much’ t(l)ma ‘darkness’ c(f)ri'all’(pl.). In Russian the loss of 
soft jet was much later than in Old Bulgarian, (iv) Interchange of the 
jets. The hardening of the sibilants and r during the Old Bulgarian 
period was a contributor)' cause to this interchange, but it could be 
effected by the influence of a labial consonant, a preceding or following 
vowel, and not only in weak position hut also in strong position. 
Examples are tlmi tuma ‘darkness’ cil nasu ‘in us’/cf tebi ‘in thee’ 
birati/burati ‘take’ vlxl-'vixd-/vixi-/vizi- ‘up’ dibri/debrijdilbri 
‘glen’ sodlba/soduba ‘judgment’ jesml/jesmd ‘am’. The practice of 
each principal codex differs upon these points. 

CS 1 . d derives also from Proto-Sl. final *-101, and from *-on y*-un: 
IE. *sdnum >*sunun >*sunu >CS 1 . 0 B. syni 2 (acc.)'son’, IE. *tokom > 
*tokon ytokun y*toku >CSI.OB. toki 1 R. tok ‘flow’. It is also found 
alternating with o: OB. togda/tugda ‘then’, and in some cases 
represents, or may represent, IE. *m. 

CSI. 1 derives also from Proto-Sl. final in: IE. *noktin CS 1 . 
*noktl *noli OB. noltf (acc. sg.) R. nod' ‘night’ L. ndkti). It serves for 
weak forms of roots in e: O.B. mlniti ‘think’/Lat. mens; and before j 
beginning the next syllable IE. r>CSI. I; IE. *trejes CSl.OB. trije 
‘three’. It is also the palatal that arises from i2 after j or palatal on- 
glide: Proto-Sl. •otlko *otlkd CSl.OB. otici R. otic ‘father’ (Gk. < 5 rrra), 
ASM. of jo-stems *-jum *-jon *-)& *-jl OB. medl ‘sword’ krai ( = krujl) 
‘country’. Initially or after a vowel the palatal glide becomes a full 
consonant j, which combines with l to give OB. « (krujl >OB. krai, 
*nmen(t) yinmen(t) yjlmg >OB. img ‘name’); another treatment is 
shown by Cz. jmino, where the l is treated as a normal weak semi¬ 
vowel. 

28. Nasal Diphthongs and Nasal Sonants. IE. am an am om on, 
CSl.OB. <f. R. u, P. q (, Cz. u ou, Slov. o, S. u MB. d; IE. em en, 
CSl.OB. <, R. jo, P. q g, Cz. i e i d a ja, Slov. t, S. e, MB. e; IK. m n 
CSI. g (but in some cases il). 

IE. *amtis L. antis ‘duck’ CSl.OB. oty OR. utovi MR. litka; 

IE. *ang - L. anga ‘aperture’ CSl.OB. oglu ‘comer R. ugol 
Cz. 1 ihel Slov. 6 gel S. iigao MB. <1 gdl (Lat. angulus); 

IE. *angust- L. ankitas ‘narrow’ CSl.OB. oxdku R. uzktj 
P. tcqski Cz. uxky Slov. ozek S. iixak (Lat. angustus); 

IE. 9 gombhos L. iambas ’edge’ CSl.OB. xobu ‘tooth’ R. sub 
P. sqb Cz. sub Slov. z6b S. zub MB. zdb (Gk. ‘nail’ Skr. 

jdmbhas ‘tooth’ Albanian dhemp ‘tooth’); 

IE. *penk K e *pente L. penkl ‘five’ CSl.OB. pgtl R. pjal P. pigi 
Cz. pit Slov. S. pit MB. pet (Gk. irbrn Skr. partia); 
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IE. •dekmt L. dehmt ‘ten’ CSl.OB. des<tl R. disjai P. dziesi^i 
Cz. deset Slov. detit S. deset MB. diset (Gk. Kna Lat. decern 
Arm. tasn Skr. ddfa); 

IE. *kmtom L. Hmtas CSl.OB. suto ‘hundred’ R. sto. 

In pronouncing m n there is a stoppage of the air-passage through 
the mouth, cither by closing the lips or by raising the tongue to the 
teeth, but the breath passes freely through the nose because the 
uvula has been lowered. These sounds are therefore uninterrupted, 
and can stand by themselves as vowels do. In this usage they 
are sonants (m n) and make syllables, as in Eng. London seven 
atom solemn (rapidly pronounced). The mouth-stoppage makes 
them narrower than the oral vowels, and so they combine with a 
preceding vowel to make a diphthong when a consonant follows. 
M n have also a purely consonantal value when initial of a word or 
syllabic. 

The uvula may be little depressed or much depressed (sec section 
14). When little or normally depressed all sorts of nasal diphthongs 
and vowels arc possible, but when much depressed the uvula makes a 
stop at the back of the mouth for all but the most open nasal vowels. 
That is the case with Slavonic. Though all nasals must have been 
possible at an early period in Proto-Slavonic, there came to be 
increasing depression of the uvula so that in Common Slavonic only 
two vowels remained in this category (9 4, with soft forms jf j{). 
Narrower vowels had to be widened to the measure of these nasals if 
they were to survive as nasals; in final positions (sec section 31) this 
did not occur, and the vowels were denasalized. Germanic ung/ing 
gave CSI. <f/% under this compulsion. In some Old Bulgarian manu¬ 
scripts i is found in place of <, which may be evidence (along with 
R .ja) that the pronunciation of the front nasal was very open, approxi¬ 
mately nasal d. It must have been the same with the back nasal 
(approximately nasal d). The o for u in certain Old Bulgarian forms 
(noditi, nuditi ’constrain' gnolati gnulati ‘abominate’) is supposed to 
be due to the preceding nasal. O is found for o in the work of a scribe 
who pronounced nasals lightly. In Russian the nasal vowels were 
alive in the ninth century when Scandinavian loanwords were 
adopted (varingr R. varjdg ‘Varangian’, sund OR. Hud, R. pud cf. Eng. 
‘pound’), since the vowels in these words developed like the Slavonic 
nasals in Russian. In Polish of the twelfth century there were two 
nasal vowels of very open timbre, which came together as one in the 
thirteenth century, and thereafter developed differences of quantity 
whieh led at last to differences of quality (P. q (—see section i 4 z). 
After the Polish nasal vowel a nasal consonant intrudes itself before 
some following consonants: P. ‘hand’ is pronounced [rfnka] and 
dqb ‘oak’ [damp]; but tcqiAj ‘narrow’ [vSski]. 
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In the modem Slavonic languages other than Polish the nasal 
resonance has disappeared from these vowels, and o has suffered 
closure to Slov. o R.Cz.S. u MB. d. A nasal consonant or resonance 
tends to narrow the timbre of a vowel, and so, when the uvula is much 
depressed, to eliminate the nasality, unless a phonetic reaction occurs. 

Final nasals arc discussed later (see section 31). 

29. Liquid Diphthongs and Sonants, (a) Tort. CSl. m tort R. torot 
P.Wend. trot Polabc tort Cz.Slov.S.OB.Nl B. trat; CSl. *tolt R. tolot 
P.Wend. tlot Polabe tldt Cz.Slk.Slov.S.OB.MB. tlat; CSl. •ten 

R. teret P.Wend. *tret Polabe trit Cz.Slov.S.OB.MB. forms based on 
trit; CSl. *telt R. telrt or, more often, tolot P.Wend. tlet CzSlk.Slov. 

S. OB.MB. forms based on tlit. 

CSl. % g6rdu R. gorod 'town' P. grod Pomeranian (Staro)gard 
Polabc gord Cz. hrad Slov.S.OB.MB. grad (S. grad) OB. grad A; 

CSl. 'gorchu R. goroch ‘peas’ P. groch Cz. hrdch Slov. grah 
la- S. grah fto- S. grdh OB. grachd MB. grach; 

CSl. 'korvu R. kordva ‘cow’ P. krona (dial.J/tarar 'old ox’ 
Kartcin Cz. krdva S. krava; 

CSl. *sdldi) R. solod 'malt' P. slod Cz. slad S. sldd; 

CSl. *g6ld0 R. golod ‘hunger’ P. glod Polabc glad Cz. hlad 
S. glad; 

CSl. *so!ma R. soldma ‘straw’ P. sloma Polabc sldma Cz. sldma 
S. sldma; 

R. Wo/’king’ P. krol Cz. krdl S. kralj OB. krail; 

CSl. • bergu R. bereg ‘bank’ P. brsrg Polabe brig Cz. bfrh S. 
brijrg; 

CSl. *berza R. btriza ‘birch’ P. brzosa Polabc breza Cz. bfiza 
S. breza (e for je after r); 

CSl. •melko R. moloko ’milk’ P. mleko Polabe mldka (gen.) 
Cz. mleko S. mlijeko; 

CSl. *Selza ‘gland’ R. Selezd Cz. ileza OB. Sliza. 

On the effect of intonation sec section 22. When the tone fell from a 
peak at the beginning of the syllable it gave rise to stress on the first 
of the two Russian syllables and falling tone in Scrbocroat; shortening 
occurred in Czechoslovak. When the tone rose to a peak at the end of 
the syllabic it gave rise to stress on the second of the two syllables in 
Russian, was converted into a short falling tone in Scrbocroat, and 
caused a long vowel in Czechoslovak. 

R. korol ‘king’ develops as if it were a Common Slavonic word, but 
it is the name of Karl (Charlemagne) used as a common noun, and so 
only came into circulation when the Common Slavonic unity had been 
broken. The processes which gave the different consequences of CSl. 
tort were, however, still operative, and were carried through for this 
word also. The lateness of the whole development accounts for the 
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lack of Slavonic unity in this respect. The long vowel in S. krdlj is 
due to metatony. 

It is customary to speak of the tort-formula to allude to the whole 
group of these changes. By 'tort-formula' is understood all cases in 
which o/e before r/l stood between consonants (f is any consonant) in 
Common Slavonic. The effect of r/l was greatly to open the preceding 
vowel o to CSI. *tdrt, though this may not have been the case in the 
East Slavonic area. P. kane 'old ox' Karxcin ch(r)abry chrobry 'brave' 
are evidence that this A was current in Proto-Polish. OP. se biota 
‘from the marsh' ode mlodosfi 'from youth', tc stvi^to ‘on the festival' 
prove that the initial consonant-groups involved were different, since 
those of the tort-formularequired a vowel of support for the consonant 
of the preposition. Rozwadowski has explained that the metathesis was 
still incomplete, so that bloto 'marsh' was approximately biloto, and 
the disappearance of the fugitive vowel strengthens the preceding 
semi-vowel, e.g. se biota ‘from the marsh". In Russian this condition 
has persisted, and r/l have vowels on cither side. In Czechoslovak and 
South Slavonic 'dr >*rd >ra; the metathesis has been completed for 
all the tort-series. In' Polabe and Cassubian CSI. 'dr has often re¬ 
mained or, more probably, reverted to or; the change # <fr >ar is also 
current. 

There arc discrepancies of development due to special circumstances 
within each language. R. moloko 'milk' must be due to the influence of 
the hollow I; similarly R. polon *booty'/OB. pUnd, etc. Telol is also 
found: Goth, hiltru R. lelom ‘helmet, rooftrce’/OB. lUmd, R. ielesdj 
ielozd 'gland'. There arc similar alternatives in Czech: Cat. ileb Slab 
'trough' flen/fldnek ‘limb, member’. 

( 4 ) Initial Ort-. CSI. 'ort- >rat- rot-; CSI. 'olt- yiat- lot- (OB. also 
alt-); CSI. *ert- elt- ^rit- let-. 

IE. 'or- L. drklas 'plough' CSI. 'ordlo R. rdlo P. radio Cz. 
radio Polabe rddld Slov. rdlo S. rdlo B. rdlo (Gk. iperrpov Lat. 
arc t rum); 

IE. 'ar»m- ‘shoulder’ CSI. 'orm( R. ramo Cz. rdmf Slov. rame 
rama S. rame (Lat. armus Goth, arms); 

CSI. *ortintl OB. ratlnd 'even' R. rdvnyj ravnina rovesnik 
P. rdttny Cz. rovny rovina Slov. raven S. rdvan ravni MB. rdven 
(OPr. arms ‘true’); 

CSI. 'orbit OB. rabd R. rab 'slave' rabota ‘work’, Cz. rob 
‘slave’; 

CSI. *orx- R. roz- ras- P. ros- Polabe riis- Cz. ros- Slovak 
res- ras- Slov.S.B. ras-; 

CSI. •vldlja R. ladja ladja ‘large boat' Polabe liida Cz. lodi lod 
Slovak lad Slov. ladja fa- S. Idja Ito-S. ladja OB. at(d)di)i ladiji 
(L. aldijd); 
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CSI. m olni R. loni ‘last year’ P. loni Cz. loni Slov. Idrti S. Idni 
lani (Lat. olli <*olna)\ 

CSI. *rlb^di olbodl R. Ubed ‘swan’ (with t for ja in the unstress¬ 
ed syllable) Slov. lebid OB. Itbgdl MB. lebed/ P. lab^da OCz. labud 
MCz. labut Slov. labod S. labud (OHG. elbix 'swan* Lat. albus). 

Examples of these initial groups are fewer and more difficult to 
determine than those of tort. Metathesis takes place, and CSI. *o 
became *i. In many cases the initial tones are not known, but they 
seem, when we can recognize them, to have affected the choice of o/a. 
An original rising tone seems to have given rat- lat- in all languages 
but a falling tone gave rot- lot- in East and West Slavonic: CSI. 
•dlkomd (cf. L. dlkti) R. Idkom ‘.dainty’ P. lakomy Cz. lakomy S. 
liikom CSI. *6rstii R. tost ‘stature’ P. roli Cz. riut S. rdst OB. rasti. 

(c ) R If. IE. f L. ir ur CSI. *ir *»}r OB. rf nl = r; IE. / L. 1/ ul CSI. 
•//•«/OB. It hi = /. 

IE. *turb(h]es- L. virbas ‘stalk’ CSI. *vfrba ‘willow’ OB. vrba 

R. vfrba P. t cierxba Cz.Slov.S. vrba MB. vdrba (Lat. verbena ); 

IE. *virs- L. vrrliis ‘top’ CSI. •cfrrAd OB. vrehti R. torch 

P. titerzch Cz. vrch Slov. vrh S. vrh MB. vdrch; 

CSI. • gitriti OB. grsti ‘handful’ R. gorsl P. garit Cz. hr it 

S. grit MB. grdit; 

IE. •tclk^ot L. vilkai ‘wolf’ CSI. •tf/Ad OB. tlhti R. voik 
P. tvitk Cz. vlk Slov. v6lk S. t’llA M B. f ilk (Gk. Xuko$ Lat. lupui)\ 

CSI. •« lllgo OB. dlgo ‘long’ R. dolgo P. dhigo Cz. dlouho Slov. 
dolgo S. diigo MB. ddlgo (Gk. 6oXix6v); 

CSI. •dulgu OB. dlga ‘debt’ R. dolg P. dlug Cz. dluh Slov. ddlg 
S. dug MB. dldg. 

In pronouncing r the tongue-point makes one or several stoppages 
of the breath-stream at the teeth or gums (there is also a uvular r 
which has no place here) resulting in continuous vibrations which 
characterize the sound; for / the front of the tongue blocks the air at 
the teeth or gums (or the back of the tongue may do so in the hard 
palate or velar region), and air escapes continuously along one or both 
sides. Thus r and / are continuous sounds, like vowels, and arc capable 
of forming vowels or diphthongs. They actually did so in Indo- 
European, as we may infer from the regular correspondences between 
languages. Original •r •/ came to be pronounced with the help of 
short vowels, and these are different in the different groups, but 
consistent within each. The existence of IE. *krd- *tolk m - is inferred 
from the correspondences: Gk. xapSia ‘heart* Lat. cordis (gen.) OIr. 
cride OB. trdice , Skr. vrkas ‘wolf* Germ. Wulf L. vilkas OB. vlkti, 
and others of the kind. They existed also as weak alternatives in 
the permutations er/or/r, el/ol/l, and so had an important share in 
Indo-European word-building and conjugation. 
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In Balto-SIavonic they were vocalized by means of short u i. What 
were the conditions governing the choice between these vowels is not 
sufficiently known; the fact is that CS 1 . •ur Vr and *i il VI form pairs 
of the hard soft variety. In Russia, Poland and Pomerania these 
diphthongs persisted. Old Russian orthography keeps the short vowel 
before the consonant when Old Bulgarian spelling places it after. OR. 
vilki chiilmu plrsti ‘wolf, hill, finger'/OB. vliku chlimu prlsti. In part 
of the Slavonic area, however, from Bohemia to Bulgaria, the vowel 
again disappeared, leaving a new r i/l (, which was spelt with a 
following jer in Old Bulgarian. In rare cases the jtr was omitted: OB. 
vrehu ‘above’. In unstressed syllables OB. rii stood also for Gk. 
ap tp ip op up: OB. tritori (Gk. TapTapo*). It is also found separat¬ 
ing letters that form a group in Greek: OB. nar{i)da (Gk. vdpfiou) 
origan li (Gk. fipywov) siiritl (Gk. oupri?). There may have been some 
^ight dialectal difference in pronunciation, but in general the sonant 
pronunciation of OB. ri/ri li/h is established. Using the device of the 
tort-formula, we may say that these arc instances of CSI. tirt. 

CSI. triit, OB. trit OR. triit. In these cases the liquid r/l was fol¬ 
lowed by a short vowel i/l derived from an original IE. u/i. In strong 
positions these vowels tended to become full vowels (OB. o/e R. o/e)\ 
in weak positions they tended to disappear and leave sonant r/l. Thus 
in Old Bulgarian the tirt and trit series tended to fall together, 
wherever the vowel of the latter was in weak position; but in other 
languages (Russian, for instance) they were held apart. Examples are: 
OB. krivl ‘blood’ krivrni (Lat. cruentus ) S. krv R. krov P. krexc 
OB. kristiti ‘baptize’ plltl plitl ‘flesh’. 

30. Initial Vototls. At the beginning of a word, especially after a 
pause, the stream of breath is fuller than later on, and as the mouth 
gets ready to form an initial vowel the escape of some air may produce 
an anticipatory sound. In Greek this is recognized as of two kinds, 
distinguished as the hard and soft breathing. In English, and still more 
in German, the breath is obstructed and comes with an explosion; the 
obstruction is liable to be heard as a glottal stop (the glottal stop is 
heard in the Glaswegian’s tca'er for water), or as an aspiration. In 
Slavonic the ‘attack’ is gentle, and should result in a semivowel 
appearing fugitively before a vowel of the same order. This is largely 
what occurs, save that the front semivowel j is liable to appear also 
before back vowels, and the back semivowel *to >v is not much in 
evidence. 

Initial i can be detected in the compounds ix-imy ot-lmo m imo 
yjbmy >OB. into ‘I shall take'. Similarly, L. 1 / ‘out’ shows that the 
corresponding Slavonic preposition has developed *ls ~y *jtz )>OB. is; 
•1 intent ytnm^ y*jln>K >OB. im< ‘name’. Cz. jmoutt jmtno result from 
treating these initial vowels as syntactical medials, that is, as occurring 
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within phrases pronounced with a single breath. Initial t <: OB. jesti 
'is ’ jesero '\ake' j^syki ‘tongue’. In Russian e almost always has palatal 
on-glide. Initial i >je ju: IE. *ed- OB. jasti ‘cat’ R. jesl Ruth, isty 
P. jeii Cz. jisti S. jesti; in these cases je is explained by analogy. 

Before the back vowels i y o it would be natural to expect *u> >t\ as 
in CSI. vy- <•«/, OB. ril(«) <*dn, t vzaoza ‘bond’, P. tciji. R. u£ 
‘adder’, P. tcqski R. uskij ‘narrow’, (Cz. purouk R. paitk ‘spider’). But 
the examples are not numerous, and in their stead we have j- prefixed: 
OB. jo- j otrini ‘inner’ jutro/utro ‘morning’. 

As the vowel a occupies a middle position in the mouth, it can 
combine with either semivowel or neither. OB. ja- a- arc frequently 
found alternating: OB. ja-/aviti reveal', jo- agnlcl ‘lamb’; OB. ajlce 
jajice jaje ‘egg’ R. jajco P. jaje Slov. jdjee S. jaje MB. jajee/ OCz. 
vajee MCz. vejee (Lat. ovum). 

31. Final Vowels. In principle all Common Slavonic words end in 
vowels. A few prepositions, having no independent life of their own, 
end in consonants, as is- ‘out’, and others recover a final consonant in 
syntactical combinations, as su ‘with’ (•nin) in OB. su-riimi ‘with him’ 
(•«!« jimiy, modern final consonants arc due to the loss of the jers. 
Differences of timbre in Old Bulgarian stood in some cased for older 
distinctions of tone in the final vowels. The jers were liable to con¬ 
fusion, and in the 3 SP. pres, indie. (IE. •-/« *-nti) only Old Russian 
preserved the i; in Modem Russian it has been hardened, as in OB. 
nesrhi nr sold ’bring’; and elsewhere the hard -/ has been eliminated, as 
in P. pisse ptszq ‘write’. With the relaxed tension natural in the final 
position vowels tended to dose: so -e(r) >-1 in OB. mail ‘mother 
dulti ‘daughter’; they tended also to be shortened, as R. mai dot and 
infin. -//OB. -ft'. (On final *o» *ai sec section 24). On the other hand, 
final -o was retained in order to distinguish between the masculine and 
neuter o-stems, and this reaction has been a principal cause of the 
preservation of three genders in Slavonic. Theie was nothing in the o s 
of IE. •wlk*om ( ASM.yjugont (ASN.) to cause the Slavonic 
divergence between OB. vlki/igo. Original final long diphthongs were 
•di *6i > L. -ai -ui CSI. -if -u (DSFM.): L. stlnuu ‘doe’ vyrui ‘man’ 
OB. ieni ‘woman’ vlhu ‘wolf; final *-ou ,/*6 ^-CSI. -y (I PM.): L. 
vyrais OB. t ilky. 

Within the word a consonant following a nasal diphthong normally 
belongs to the next syllabic, but in final position a t or s may close the 
syllabic in which the nasal stands. Final -t disappeared without trace, 
but final -s tended to narrow the previous vowel, with compensatory 
lengthening, so that IE. •-dns *-ons >CSI. -y, and 9 -ons m -uns >•-« > 
CSI. -v, •-»«>-! >CS 1 . -1; OB. roky (A FF.) ‘hands’ toky (A PM.) 
'streams’ nolti (A FF.) ‘nights' from *ronhdns *tokons *noktins. OB. 
roky (GSF.)/L. rankos C^runkds appears to derive from a form 
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containing an n (•-«»»?), perhaps borrowed from the n-stems. In the 
jo- and /fl-stems there is a discrepancy between the Slavonic language- 
groups, since GSF.APM. N APF. is found only in South Slavonic; 
West and East Slavonic have OB. kong (*konjons)/P. tegie ‘snakes’. 

When the nasal closed the syllable it ceased to be a consonant, and 
survived only as a nasalization of the vowel; the vowel was narrowed 
one grade, that is, a becomes o, o becomes u. This involved the 
denasalization of all hut the most open vowels. Hence: OB. synd loku 
kamy (*sunun % tokon *kamon) itno hero (*£endm Y'beram); front 
vowels: OB. noitl {ASF.) ( *noktin)/im { (*nmen). 

32. Semuonsonants or semh'owrls. W J. IE. to ((/), L. v SI. v; IE. 

• (1) L -; si- j- 

IE. *netoot, *neujos L. naujas CSI.OB. novd R. not) ‘new’ 
(Gk. vtos Lat. notms); 

IE. *jounot L. jdunas CSI.OB. junu R. j titty] (OR. also un) 
‘youthful’ (Lat. juvenis); 

IE. *jugom *jung- L . j ungas CSI. *jigo OB.R.SIov. igo Cz. jho 
‘yoke’ (Gk. Lat. jugum ); 

IE. m trejes CSI. trije OB. trije trije ‘three’. 

Initially or between vowels these were fully consonantal, though 
apparently not pronounced with tension, and so often denoted p j; 
(hng. tvy arc relatively tense). Between a consonant opening a syllable 
and a vowel they were semi-consonantal, beginning in the close 
position of the consonant and opening up to the vowel. After a vowel 
in the same syllable they were semi-vocalic, beginning in the open 
position of the vowel and closing towards the close position of the 
consonant. Though semivowel and semiconsonant arc mid-points 
in the same distance between consonant and vowel, it is the direction 
of the movement which has proved important in the history of most 
languages; the semivowel forms diphthongs with the preceding 
vowel, which it modifies in time, but the effect of the semiconsonant 
is usually (though not always) upon the previous consonant. The 
sound represented by j is one of the most potent in Slavonic linguistic 
history, and it was a weakness of the Old Bulgarian alphabets that they 
gave no adequate equivalent. 

As observed in the last section, to j develop initially before original 
simple vowels. 

The pronunciation of tv was bilabio-vclar (i.c. with lips rounded and 
tongue raised towards the velum). It was in this position that il- ti- 
inittally gave ted- teu- >CSI. nJ- v y-, and it was in this position that 
IE. e+te (opening the next syllable) became otv >CSI. ov: IE. *netcot 
CSI.OB. novd ‘new’, IE. *kletc-os/-es- CSI.OB. ilov-oi-tt- ‘word’ (Gk. 
tCKtot). The bilabio-vclar pronunciation is reflected in Ptolemy’s 
OOtviSai OCncrroOAa (Wends, Vistula), but in the sixth century it had 
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become labiodental v (pronounced between the upper teeth and lower 
lip) and was represented by the Byzantine value of 0 : IxAoptivol 
{Slovene). In certain positions t> is pronounced tc (u) in Slovak, Slovene, 
Serbocroat, Ruthenian and White Russian. 

Consonantal j also affected the development of vowels before it, so 
that ej yij Cirejes >trije) >»(j) [OB. Oj >yj (dobru-ji >OB. 

dobryi R. dobryj 'good’). It combined with a following l to make », and 
converted a following d to l before giving i Cjugom >*jdgo >*jlgo yigo 
'yoke’/Cz. jho)\ a following o became e and joi >(j)i (OB. znajite 
'know ye’ \*znajoite). 

33. Sibilant. S. IE. t L. * (/ after r) CSl.OB. s I ch; 

IE. *Sed- L. sedfti CSl.OB. t/diti ‘sit’ (Gk. {30001 Lat. sedere ); 

IE. •eiti L. ht i CSl.OB. jestl ‘is' (Gk. Icrri Lat. est) 

IE. •nebhes- CSl.OB. nebese (GSN.)‘sky’ (Gk. 

IE. m j6unos L. jaunas CSl.OB. junii R. junyj ‘youthful’ (Lat. 
juvenis ); 

IE. •* ersus L. virlus CS 1 . *virchu OB. vrchii R. vereh ‘top’ 
(Lat. verruca < # t ’ersuca); 

IE. *-isu L. akmenyte CSl.OB. kamenichu ‘stones’ (L P.) (Skr. 
-if u : matisu ); 

IE. •snusut CSl.OB. snicha R. mocha ‘daughter-in-law’ (Skr. 
snusd Lat. nurus Gk. vu6s); 

IE. •reksom •reksnt CSl.OB. r*Ad ril < (1S.3P. aorist ) reste 
(2 P. aorist) ‘said’; 

Proto-SI. *duchja CSl.OB. R. duld ‘soul’; 

IE. •sodot CSl.OB. chodu ’way’ R. chad; 

IE. *misdh- •mizdh- CSI. mlzda' wage’ (Gk. mo«<Js Goth. mizdd). 

The Indo-European language was poor in fricatives, and only the 
one, sibilant 1, is certainly demonstrated. Before voiced consonants it 
became voiced (a), but the voiced sibilant had no separate existence in 
the sound-system. 

The development of SI. * <IE. t is quite distinct from that of SI. t < 
IE. k; they must have been different sounds at the moment when 
their lines of change crossed. After i u r k, even at a distance, IE. t > 
Skr. f ( matisu snufd rfi- ‘seer’, rkfat ‘bear’), called ‘lingual s'. Other 
terms are ‘cacuminal’ and ‘cerebral’; they imply that in these instances 
the tip of the tongue was raised from the lower teeth towards a point 
in the high palate, as in Castilian s. Such an s readily becomes f and is 
generally heard as / by foreigners unacquainted with it; the sibilant is 
then pronounced in the high palate, but with the back of the tongue. 
This is the development in Avestic: Av. datina- Skr. dahsinas OB. 
desnu 'right (hand)’ (Lat. dexter Gk. 6f^i6{). If the friction with the 
back of the tongue slips further back in the mouth, as far as the soft 
palate or velum, then the sound produced is the velar sibilant ch. 
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which is the Slavonic conclusion unless a consonant follows. (See 
sections 2 and 12). 

From the hard Proto-Sl. ch there developed a soft f before front 
vowels by the first Slavonic palatalization (vide supra). The conditions 
under which eh occurred involved certain case- and personal-endings, 
and so allowed for the working of analogy. The velar sibilant occurs 
normally in the locative plural, without restriction to the combinations 
involving 1 u r k. Similarly it seems that initial s might become ch 
(chod), and thus give rise by palatalization to /(OB. lldi ’having gone’), 
though these developments may have been due to the analogy of 
compounds (e.g. R. prichod 'arrival* uchodif' depart’) in which original 
s was preceded by ror u. Original ks- may have given rise to some 
instances of initial ch-/i-: IE. *(k)s(v:)cks Skr. faf Avcstic khhaf 
L. fell CSI.OB. Inti R. Inf'six*. 

3^. Aspirate Occlusives. In Indo-European the simple occlusives 
k g k g t d p b were accompanied by aspirates of the same formation, 
viz. kh gh kh gh th dh ph bh. They were most fully conserved in 
Sanskrit, where the system was applied to the new order of palatal 
consonants, so that beside Skr. c j there were also Skr. ch jh. In Greek 
the voiced aspirates became unvoiced, and only x ® 9 remained. In 
Balto-Slavonic the aspirates were identified with the corresponding 
simple consonants in all cases. A doubt has been raised in favour of 
the survival of kh by A. Mcillet (Introd. d l'etude comparative des 
longue § indo-eurupeennes, Paris, 1924, p. 64), as a result of comparing 
R. chochot 'laughter' chochotdl 'laugh' with Skr. kakhati 'he laughs’ 
Gk. Kax<Srjoj<• xoxAjoj I.at. cachinnus OHG. huoh Arm. khakhanh' . 
The word is inconclusive, however, as it may represent in each case 
imitation of the sound of laughter. In what follows, the aspirates will 
not be separately discussed. 

35. Velars and Postpalatals. K G. These sounds are caused by raising 
the back of the tongue, a relatively sluggish muscular mass, to contact 
with the velum or soft palate, which gives a duller resonance than the 
hard palate or hard teeth in the front part of the mouth. There is, in 
consequence, a considerable area in which contact may be made at 
different points without changing the essential timbre of the con¬ 
sonants. As between the /t’s (c’s) in Eng. keen ken con there is the 
difference that the first sound is pronounced well forward in the velum 
(prcvelar) or immediately behind the hard palate (postpalatal), while 
the second is pronounced towards the middle of the velum (medio- 
velar). The effect of a w upon k (Eng. quad) is to shift the point of 
contact lower down the throat (postvelar). 

In many languages the distinction between postpalatal and medio- 
vclar kg occurs as an accident of pronunciation, anil has no effect upon 
linguistic structure. In others, such as the Romance group, the 
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postpalatal pronunciation of k g (before front vowels t *) was 
accentuated and tended to come as far forward as the high palate 
(mediopalatal). But in the high palate it is not possible to retain the 
occlusive pronunciation intact, and a change is made to another order 
of sounds. In raising the back of the tongue to the velum and lowering 
it again, a relatively short distance is traversed, without influencing the 
total sound, which is essentially defined by the contact of tongue and 
velum. But in the high palate the tongue has to rise and fall an 
appreciable distance, and the contact is at the extreme of possible 
movement; the contact becomes momentary, and the total sound 
includes a long sibilant off-glide. Instead of occlusion there is affrica- 
tion or semi-occlusion. Such sounds are sometimes described by 
phoneticians as composed of two others, an occlusive and a fricative; 
but they are not of double length, and they arc formed with on-glide, 
tension, and off-glide like any other consonants. The explanation also 
falls foul of the fact that the existence of complete occlusives in the 
high palate is rather a matter of theoretical symmetry than of actual 
experience of languages. In such a region occlusives immediately 
become unstable, and are transformed to sounds of other orders. 

The cause of this development is that e 1 are vowels formed by 
raising the tongue forward towards the hard palate and gums. Energy 
is saved by lifting the tongue for k g not against the middle velum, but 
more forward in the palate. But, having begun such movements, the 
tongue may continue to develop its forward utterance even beyond 
the place where e 1 arc formed, and so give rise to dental affricates. 
Moreover, in any affricate the moment of contact is brief in compari¬ 
son with the off-glide, and it may be eclipsed altogether, so that the 
affricate becomes a fricative. Few languages have gone so far as 
Castilian, which has given to the fricative an interdental value. To 
sum up these possible developments (using k g ch for h g ch modified 
in a forward direction), we have 

Velar Postpalatal Mediopalatal Dento-alveolar Interdental 
Occlusive k g -* k g —,(*)(/) 

Affricate # , l d£ -*■ ,cdz 

Fricative ch ch I i ’ s z -* 0 0 

All but the last occur in Slavonic. The ra/em-palatalization gives t z, 
the first Slavonic palatalization gives i {d)S (and / from ch), and the 
second gives c ( d)z (and iji from ch). 

The Semitic languages distinguish between velar and postvclar 
pronunciations: Arabic k q, Arabic j g (Hebrew g) g. In Indo- 
European languages the postvelar pronunciation is an accident due to 
a following ic (Eng. quad quantity). But tc, while resembling the 
velars in the position of the tongue, resembles the labials in being 
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pronounced by both lifts, and so it is capable of transforming ktc gu 
into p b. The western languages of the Indo-European family reveal 
no trace of a distinction between velar and postpalatal k g, but they do 
show the postvelar either as such or as a labial. The eastern languages 
distinguish between the two orders of k g, and treat as an accident the 
presence of to after cither order. Exactly how the distinction between 
the two kinds of kg arose is not known, since we lack all evidence of 
states previous to the point of divergent development. In order not to 
beg any questions the forward variety is denoted IE. k g and the 
backward IE. kg. 

36. (a) The satem-palatalization. IE. k g, L. / i, Latv.OPr. 1 a, 
CSl.OB. s a, Iranian t a, Arm. i c*. Skr. p.//Gk. k (but ktc >Gk. tm) 
Lat. c=k g Ir. c g Germ, h k; IE. k g BS 1 . k g. 

IE. *kmlom L. limtas 'hundred' Latv. tints CSl.OB. tdto 
R.P.Cz.S.MB. sto (Skr. fatam Avestic sattm/ Gk. tuorriv Lat. 
centum Ir. cet Goth. hand); 

IE. *dekmt L. defimt ‘ten’ Latv. demit CSl.OB. des<ti R. desjal 
(Skr. dapa Arm. tasn'G k. Kxa Lat. decern Ir. de(i)ch n- Goth 
taihun); 

IE. *ektcos *ektca L. ah'd ‘mare’ (Skr. apcoi/Gk. l-mro* Lat. 
equus Ir. ech Goth. aihte-); 

IE. u gn-*^no- L. £1 not 1 ‘know’ Latv. zindt CSl.OB. znati R. 
znal (Skr. jdd - Arm. c'anot' ‘acquaintance’ G k. yiyvtooxw Lat. 
(g)nosco); 

IE. *f>heim- L. Siena ‘winter’ Latv. ziema CSl.OB.R.etc. 
zima (Skr. hima- Gk. gdua x«uuv Lat. hiems); 

IE. *kru - •krru- L. kraujas 'blood' CSl.OB. kruvl (acc.) R. 
hrot! (Skr. kravif- Gk. xptas Lat. cruor Ir. cru); 

IE. *jugom L. jungas (with infixed n) 'yoke' CSl.OB. igo 
(Eng. yoke); 

IE. • ghordhot L. gar das ‘enclosure’ CSI. *gordti OB. gradu R. 
gorod Ruth, horod P. grod Cz. hr ad Slov.S.MB. grad (ON. garde 
‘garth’ Eng. yard); 

IE. • snoigh K os L. sniegas ‘snow’ CSl.OB. snigH R. tneg P. 
inieg Cz. snih Slov. sntg S. snijeg (Gk. (acc.) Lat. nix nivis). 

The distinction between the velars and postpalatals is clear from 
the above examples. Slavonic s z represent phonetically the extreme of 
change, and intermediate stages may have been like those stabilized in 
Lithuanian (/ i) and Sanskrit (p j), while yet others are possible. 
Hence IE. s ( >SI. t i ck) never coincided with t <* during the forma¬ 
tive period of either sound. 

There are some words which retain the velar pronunciation of 
kg for reasons hard to discover: CSl.OB. svekry ‘mother-in-law’ R. 
rvekrotf/Skr. ftafnis Lat. socrus, CSl.OB. goti ‘goose’ R. gui/L. 
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iqsls Latv. sums OPr. tansy G. x^v Lat. (h)anser Germ. Gant. The 
explanation that CSI. gosi was borrowed, in respect of the initial, from 
the German seems improbable, and it is best to admit that a phonetic 
Ilw may not be carried through in all its instances through some 
resistance, which may not itself be known. 

37. (b) First Slavonic palatalization. IE. k g (before e ») L.OPr. 
k g Latv. c dz CSl.OB. t *di >f (and Proto-Sl. ch+e i >CS 1 . /). 

IE. *kettcores L. krturi 'four' CSl.OB. letyre R. letyre (Skr. 
catur Arm. I'ors); L. ketviftas 'fourth’ OPr. kettwirts Latv. ccturtais 
CSI. *letvirti i; 

IE. *g K end OPr. genno (voc.) CSl.OB.R. iena ‘woman’; 

IE. *g K itcos L. gyvas OP. gijteans (A P) Latv. dztvs CSl.OB. 
inti ‘alive’ R. irr (Skr. jivati ‘lives’); 

Vulgar Lat. ceresia (l) R. ierehtja ‘cheny’. 

Sounds resulting from palatalization were ‘soft* in Common 
Slavonic and originally in Old Bulgarian. It is not necessary to 
indicate this ‘softness’. CSI. £ must be understood as £', CSI. i as 
etc. Only s x may have been originally hard or soft. 

The development of a postpalatal occlusive into a mediopalatal 
alfricatc is very natural. The presence of the same developments in 
Sanskrit and Armenian, together with the fact that they arc anterior in 
Slavonic to the Middle Proto-Slavonic period (see section 13), is 
evidence of high antiquity. 

38. (c) Second Slavonic Palatalization. Proto-Sl. k g ch ( i: after 
iff <w and before ir; ii : before i i «); 

CSl.OB. c dz z s (VVSI. f). 
i: Proto-Sl. % ovllta CSl.OB. ovica ‘sheep’ R. oved; 

Proto-Sl. *otikti CSl.OB. otlci ‘father’ R. otic. 

Goth. *kirihha (OHG. chirihha) OB. erky ‘church’ R. cirkov; 

Germ, kuningaz pmingaz CSl.OB. kiing(d)zi pin^d)zt ‘prince, 
coin’ R. knjai OR. pinjai; 

ii: L. kdtna Proto-Sl. *koina CSl.OB. cina ‘price* R. cend (Gk. 
iroivt)); 

Germ. Kaisar CSl.OB. cisari ‘king’ R. cal; 

L. gailus ‘sharp’ OB. (d)zilo ‘vehemently’; 

OB. rokti ‘destiny’ bogil ‘god’ duchu ’brcath’/LS. roci bo(d)zi 
dusi/SP. roci bo(d)zi dusi (mucha ‘fly’/DLS. Slovak dial. 
ntusi muse, Cz. moufe P. musze); 

OB. evitu ‘flower’ (d)zvizda ‘star’ R. cvei zvezda/P. kwiat 
gvriazda Cz. kvet hvizda. 

These sounds also were soft in Common Slavonic and originally in 
Old Bulgarian. 

The second palatalization docs not take place after e i (R. leloveh 
‘man’), and it seems to have been impeded when after the velar came 
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y o (OB. kune^gyni R. knjaginja knjai). Both forms operated upon 
Germanic loanwords, but they do not seem to have been entirely 
contemporaneous. It is disputed which was earlier, but it is to be 
noted that, while the first type was completely carried through, the 
second shows an incomplete process in e.g. P. kxciat gtciazda. P.Cz. 
i from ch may be due to the analog)’ of the first palatalization, since s 
is found in Slovak dialects. 

In Russian ky gy chy have become ki gi chi (OR. Kyev MR. Kiev) 
and thus given rise to new examples of k g ch before a front vowel. 
The consonants have been softened, though not changed in timbre, 
but the development has permitted the restoration of k g ch in declen¬ 
sion before case-endings i i (that is, L SMN DL SF XA/'.lf). 

39. Dentals and Ah'eolars. The tongue-tip is a lively organ which 
forms clear sounds against the teeth, gums (alveoli) and front palate. 
It also reaches to the high palate, but in that region the mid-back of 
the tongue functions more readily, and dentals which develop so far 
back are liable to conversion into palatals such as develop from the 
velars. In contact with the teeth and gums the tongue is more pro¬ 
truded than for the articulation of the front vowels. Their effect is 
thus to withdraw the tongue-tip to the front of the hard palate 
immediately behind the gums (which is the effect of t i < on a preceding 
dental), or into the high palate (which is the effect of j). Owing to the 
resonance, however, it is possible to maintain these distinctions 
without complete separation of timbre. In Common Slavonic this is 
what occurs; the dentals and alvcolars have three shades; hard or 
normal before back vowels, soft or palatalized before front vowels, 
and palatal before j. [We may compare, for illustration, Eng. t in tone 
(/), tune (/), and try (/)]. In the individual languages, including Old 
Bulgarian, the palatals i d appear as hack-tongue palatals, but of 
different kinds in each region. They have no common source as such 
palatals, and one must suppose that in Common Slavonic they were 
tongue-tip palatals of dental timbre. Hence Common Slavonic: must 
be credited with a triple series of these sounds; til, d d d, 111 , n A A, 
rif, etc. 

In Old Bulgarian manuscripts a semi-circle placed to the right of a 
letter is a sign both of soft and of palatal utterance. The South 
Slavonic languages have eliminated softness, so that there remain of 
these Common Slavonic sounds only the normal varieties, save for 
certain back-tongue palatals. In Russian, apart from these back- 
tongue palatals, the tendency has been to reduce the three orders to 
two: hard/soft. In Polish and Czech there has also been reduction to 
two: hard/palatal. 

40. T D. IE. / BSI. t; IE. d dh BSI. d; CS 1 . •/ (before e j) P. Up 
Wend. I LowWend. i; CSI. *d (before e i) P. UpWcnd. dz LowWcnd. 
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i; CS 1 . •/ (before j; also from m ki •gf) R. / P.WenJ.Cz. c Slov. t S. c 
OB. ft( •/'/'/ •//') MB. ft; CS 1 . •! (befere j ) R. £(<•&) P. </* 

Cz. a (<ds) Slovak da Slov. j S. d OB. id MB. id. 

IE. •trejes CS 1 . trije ‘three’; 

IE. •do- L. duoti CSl.OB. duti 'give' R. daf; 

IE. m mdte(r) L. mote 'wife' CSl.OB. mati ‘mother’ R. mat/ 
P.UpWend. mat LowWcnd. mat; 

CSl.OB. dtdu ‘grandfather’ R. ded/XV R. died P. dziad Up 
Wend, died LowWcnd. zed; 

CSI. •sviia ‘candle’ R. sveta/P. txcieca Cz. ruice/Slov. sveta 
S. svijita OB. rveita MB. rvelt; 

IE. •noktis L. nakth CSI. •noil night’ R. nod’/ P.Wend.Cz. 
noc/Slov. not S. n6t OB. noiti MB. soft; 

IE. m magtu CSI. •moH ‘might’ R. mot' etc.; 

IE. •medhja CSI. •meda ‘boundary’ R. meid/P. miedza 
Slovak medsa Cz. mrs/Slov. meja S. meda OB. meida MB. meida. 

The different results from CSI. •/ •</ serve to mark off Russian 
from West Slavonic and West Slavonic from South Slavonic, and so 
arc used as the main criterion for classifying the Slavonic languages. 
They do not indicate the unity of the South Slavonic block. In Istria 
the pronunciation is still largely dental and occlusive, but in Serbia it 
is more affricate. A palatal sibilant off-glide in Slovene resulted in a 
palatal consonant (t) for the voiceless sound, while the voiced dj 
ceased to be affricate, resulting in j, which extends into ta-dialects; 
In Bulgarian the sibilant palatal off-glides were both voiceless and 
voiced, so that •/>•// >•/ // >//, and •«/ became id by parallel 
stages. On the other hand the treatment of soft / d divides the main 
Slavonic groups by associating White Russian with Polish and 
Wcndish. 

41. /. R :V. IE. Ir n CSl.OB. I r n; CSI. *r V R. r P. r s=i Wend. 
Ur Cz. f. 

CSI. •elbgdi' •olbodi OB. leb<dl R. lebed ‘swan’ P. labgdi Cz. 
labut S. Idbud; 

IE. *lcigh- L. lieiiu 'lick' OB. lizati liio R. lizdl P. lizac (Gk. 
Arixw Lat. lingo); 

Germ. Karl R. korol ’king’ P. krol S. krdlj; 

L. ranka ‘hand’ CSl.OB. roka R. ruka P. rgka Cz. ruka; 

R. ret' ‘discourse’ P. rzecz 'thing' Cz. fel ‘speech’; 

IE. *netcos CSl.OB. not’d ‘new’ R. nov P. note Cz.S.MB. nov; 

R. kod ‘horse’ P. kod Cz. kiiA S. kdnj. 

It is normal in speech for these sounds to approximate to the 
articulation of the following sound. The liquid / moves from the gums 
to the high palate, where it becomes [Aj. Hus described the ‘hollow’ 
or dark /// as it existed in Czech: ‘unde sciendum, quod / generatur 
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apponcndo linguam ad superius palatum sivc dentes sequaliter tenendo, 
seu inferiores extra protendendo, vcl c contra; sed / generatur linguam 
in fine sub dentibus ponendo ct supcriorcs dentes ultra inferiores 
protendendo’. Thus / was pronounced by the tongue-tip, and / by the 
arched back of the tongue. The sound has died out in Czech, but it is 
the normal or ‘hard’ Russian / (/ being represented by a following soft 
jtr or soft vowel); in Polish hard / is distinguished alphabetically from 
soft /. Where (Xj has developed in Serbocroat it is represented by Ij. 

The development of CS 1 . V •/ into a vibrant followed by a sibilant 
off-glide is highly characteristic of West Slavonic. In Czech this 
vibrant remains, the off-glide having the nature of i/J according to 
circumstances. Elsewhere the glide has eliminated the vibration 
(P. rs=i/l Wend. / i), though there are some instances in Wendish 
in which the vibrant persists without the glide. The result in Slovak 
is a hard r. 

As for n there arc three distinct sounds commonly represented by 
one letter, viz., the alveolar n, the palatal A, and the velar ti. The latter 
commonly arise before palatals or velars, and as there is only a 
mechanical adaptation it is not often denoted alphabetically (but cf. 
Skr. pane a ‘five’ Gk. AyytXos” Lat. angelut ‘messenger’). In Indo- 
European they had no existence independently of alveolar n. As they 
were due to the nature of the following consonant they fell out of 
Slavonic, because they formed diphthongs with the preceding vowel, 
and were reduced to nasal vowels. (R. bank angel and similar words 
retain alveolar n even before velars, though the more difficult group 
in punkt probably has velar n.) New varieties of u arose, however, 
by softening alveolar n, and they developed a palatal articulation (Cz. 
A P. A S. nj) which restored the palatal nasal to the alphabet. The 
distinction between palatal A and soft n is subtle (cf. Eng. onion 
union). Russian n is the soft variety, i.e., it is pronounced by the 
tongue-tip, not the arched back. 

SI. i, however it originated, is liable to these nuances: OB. nosA 
’nose’ notin' (/) ‘carry’ nolo <*notjo *1 carry’. 

42. Labials. PB VM. \E. pb m L. p b m CSl.OB. p b m; Proto-Sl. *te 
L. v CSl.OB. v; CS 1 . *pj *b) *vj *mj R.Slov.S. pi ctc./P. Wcnd.Cz.M B. 
P'(P) etc./OB. pip. 

IE. *penk"e L. penM 'five' CSl.OB. p<tl R. pjai P. pi{i Cz. pit 
S. pit MB. pet (Gk. trtvrt); 

IE. • nebhot L. debesls ‘cloud’ (d by substitution) CSl.OB.R. 
Slov.S.MB. nebo ‘sky’ P. niebo (Gk. vi^os), MGk. nopdpt R. korabi 
‘skitf’/P. korab Cz. kordb; 

CS 1 . *xemja zetna OB. srm(/)’a/R. semljd S. zemlja 'land'/T. 
xiemia Wend, xemia Cz. semi MB. zemjd; 

IE. *bheudho CSI. % bjud<f OB. bludo ‘guard’ R. bljudu. 
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F was not a Common-Slavonic sound. It derived later from 
unvoicing of final v after the loss of the jers, from the Slavonic combi* 
nations -ptiv- and chv, from Gk. 9 8 and Germanic and Romance /. 
The remaining labials we must suppose to have come down to Com¬ 
mon Slavonic unaltered as to timbre, but with three nuances, like the 
dentals, which may be denoted p (before back vowels), p (before front 
vowels), and / (before j) etc. It is, of course, impossible for a labial to 
become a palatal proper; but by p we understand a labial followed by 
a palatal off-glide due to the prepalatal position taken by the tongue, 
and by p a labial with the tongue in so tense a position that when its 
articulation could be heard it was a palatal consonant, j in the more 
relaxed utterance, but / in the more tense. The palatal consonant made 
itself heard when the closure of the lips ceased a fraction of time before 
the tongue proceeded from its position of expectancy to form the 
front vowel itself. The two varieties of palatalized articulation were 
marked in Old Bulgarian by semi-circles to the right of the letter. In 
Russian they arc unmarked, since here again, after the rise of the 
specifically palatal groups pi bi vl ml, the labials were reduced from 
three orders to two: hard/soft. The quality is known from the 
following vowel. 

43. Final Consonants. S N T D. Ail Indo-European final consonants 
were lost in Common Slavonic, with the result that, in principle, all 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian words ended in a vowel. By the 
twelfth century the most common of these vowels, the two jers, had 
disappeared, leaving new final consonants in all the modem languages. 
These have been reduced from the two series of voiceless and voiced 
consonants to the single series of voiceless consonants everywhere but 
in Scrbocroat and, to some extent, in Slovene and Ruthenian. Thus, 
lor instance, MR. chod'wzy' is pronounced [xot], Cz. sub 'tooth' [zup]. 

The most interesting final consonants arc those used in flexions: 
■d of the ablative, -s of the nominative and plural, -n of the n-stems, 
-/ 3 pcrs.sg.pl. of verbs, -nt of the n/-stems. Though all have gone, 
there is reason to believe that they did not disappear at the same time. 
Thus final -n closes the vowel one grade (see section 31). Therefore, 
since 3 pi. •-ont > CSI. -p, it is evident that n cannot have been final 
at the relevant period: the development must have been *-ont > *-ot y 
-o, because otherwise it would have given *-y. On the other hand, 
*-ons y CSI. -y. The effect of * is to lengthen a previous vowel before 
disappearing, and the effect of n is to close it. The order of develop¬ 
ment can only have been *-ons > *-un > -y. 

Prepositions and some other proclitics had no independent life in 
the sentence, but formed part of the same breath-group as the word 
following. Therefore their consonants were not really final, and might 
stand, either in all eases or in some. Thus OB. it/is L. If ‘out’ (cf. 
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Lat. ex Gk. t%) persists, but there are also forms in li due to the 
general analogy of vocalic endings (whence R. iso- in compounds). 
IE. *op m ob L. ap ab CSI.OB. o ob ‘concerning, against’ had other 
forms in obti obi due to IE. % abhi. Final -I has dropped in IE. *i 1 / 
CSI. vy- ‘out’. OB. vH ‘in' kti ‘to’ sti ‘with’ recover their original 
-n before pronouns beginning with a vowel and in compounds, and an 
analogical n is found after other prefixes in certain compounds, e.g., 
R. ruznuzJdi 'unbridlc’/ns</d ‘bridle’. 

44. Influence of Consonants on Vowels. A major feature of Slavonic 
linguistic history has been the creation of palatal consonants from 
normal velars or dentals. At first these function as hard/soft pairs, 
but as the palatal consonant attains independence it tends to become 
its own norm, giving rise to new hard consonants. Old Bulgarian was 
in process of hardening a considerable number of its palatals (l £ It £J 
c x etc.), and the hardening (or normalizing) process has become 
general in South Slavonic, and quite advanced in Czech. Even in 
languages which, like Russian and Polish, maintain the alternation 
hard/soft with scruple, there are cases of hardening, such as P. rz. 
Now a soft consonant requires a soft vowel and a hard consonant a 
hard vowel. The appearance of hard vowels after palatals is a sign of 
the hardening process. It probably went back in part to a very ancient 
date when * sly let i became slylati (see section 13). Examples from the 
Old Bulgarian period are: CSI. •stojiti/ OB. stojati ‘stand’, CSI. 
?*<V«J/OB. fasti ‘hour’. A foreign e in hiatus was liable to pass into o: 
OB. I itlleomti Gk. Br)dA«u ‘Bethlehem’. A difficult case is OB. Rimu 
R. Rim P. Rzym for ‘Rome’. It is explained as *Rum - >N.S. *Rymti, 
but LA’. *Rymf yRimf (by influence of the front vowel •/ upon the 
preceding back vowel), and so NS. Rimti. The y in P. Rzym is due to 
a later Polish process of hardening. 

45. Consonant Groups. Consonant groups arc simplified thus: 

(i) double consonants become single, (ii) of two occlusives, only the 
second survives, (iii) occlusive-) sibilant assimilates to the sibilant. 
These changes leave as groups only sibilant (- occlusive, and those 
involving l r as the second clement. The loss of the jen in historic 
times led to the formation of new groups in the individual languages. 
In Polish they attain notable complexity (e.g. P. pahsttc sprgymierzo- 
nych ‘of the Allied States’, with seven successive consonants). But in 
Polish, as in all the Slavonic languages, the instinct to simplify or 
eliminate groups has been at work. Adjacent voiced and voiceless 
consonants arc subject to assimilation, which is usually regressive 
(e.g. W), and this assimilation is indicated in Serbocroat 

spelling. The voicing of consonants before sonants — common in the 
Romance languages is rare in Slavonic, though, for instance, Slovak 
my sme ‘we are’ is pronounced [mi zmtj. 
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(i) Double consonants were found in some nursery words like *atta 
Gk. frrra ‘daddy’ OB. otlci, and in forms like *esa 'thou art’ OB. jesi. 

Those arising in compound words have not as a rule been reduced, 
though there is c.g. OB. bezakonije ‘lawlessness’ ( <bez zakon-). It has 
been interestingly suggested that the word besfda ‘speech, conversa¬ 
tion’ represents bez sed- with the sense of ‘sitting without’, i.e., 
‘outside’; cf. R. besedka ‘arbour’. 

(ii) Occlusive -j occlusive: *pt *bt *tk >OB. t At, as OB. nrtiji 
'ncphew’/Lat. neptis, dlalo ‘chisel’ < • dolto \ m dolbto, OB. okryti 
‘uncover’ 'ot(&)kryti. OB. poll) ‘sweat’ may be from *pokti) (pek- 
‘bakc’), and if so it shows / *kt. CSI. *At/ *gl( sec section 40). OB. gd 
in kiigda kogda 'when' is a recent group, if the latter clement stands 
for godn, as has been suggested. 

(iii) Occlusive sibilant: *kch *tch >OB. ch, *ps *ts >OB. s, as in 
OB. richti ‘I sai <i'/reko, ochoditi 'depart' ot(i))choditi, osa ‘wasp’/' 
Lat. respa OE. temp Keeps, vfsti ‘I led’/tWo. 

Sibilant -f- occlusive: sp st sk, zb sd zg remain. By the two palata¬ 
lizations *sk *zg gave (i) and *zdS'idi (OB. It Sd) and (ii) 

sc zdz (OB. st zd'y. OB. iskati ‘seek’ gives (i) ilto P. iszcze (by the first 
palatalization), and dtiska ‘board’ gives (ii) LS. duste P. desce (by the 
second palatalization). 

Consonant 4 -nasal: *tn *dn *pn *bn >OB. n, *dm >OB. m, *bdm > 
OB. dm: OB. stint) 'sleep’/IE. *supnos, damt ‘I shall give’ Kfdadml 
Gk. SiCcatii, sedmt) ‘seventh’/Gk. ip 5 opo$. 

Consonant + / r: tl dl >WS 1 . tl <///SSI.ESI. /, as in t edla ‘led’ (fern, 
past part, of redo) Cz. red la P. taW/a/SSl.ESI. vela; Cz. kfidlo 
OP. krzydlo MP. skrzydlo Low Wend, klidlo 'OB.S. krilo R. krylo 
(with hardening of the vibrant in Russian). Original *sr *er>CSl. 
str zdr: OB. sestra ‘sister’/L. seseri (acc.) Lat. soror (*sesor ), OB. 
lzdraiil ‘Israel’. 

46. Dissimilation. Original *-tti/dti (infinitives) >OB. etc. -sti: 
OB. mesti ‘throw’ meto, pasti ‘fall’ pado. 

B. FORMS AND THEIR USES 
(i) VERBS 

47. Simplifying the Paradigm. A verb is that part of a sentence which 
is grammatically equipped to express phenomena. The sentence itself 
expresses phenomena, i.e., the changes and states of experience as our 
minds rest upon them, but it does so with full circumstantiality in each 
case. From the sentence it is possible to abstract concepts which can 
serve to denote circumstances of other phenomena: the names of 
parties to the events (nouns) or substitutes for those names (pro¬ 
nouns), terms denoting their qualities (adjectives) or qualities of the 
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activity or state (adverbs). There remains, however, the essentially 
phenomenal element, which is the verb. The verb must be equipped 
grammatically for the purpose, and it is from the ancient Greek 
(preferably Homeric) conjugation that we get the best idea of how the 
Indo-European language equipped its verbs. In Greek the vowels o/e 
are preserved, and with them one of the principal artifices of the 
parent tongue, viz., vowel-alternation. They fall together with a in 
Sanskrit, but otherwise the Sanskrit conjugation helps to complete the 
evidence of the Greek. From certain discrepancies between them it 
would seem that the Indo-European system was looser in structure, 
less precisely ordered in a paradigm, and possessed of alternative 
possibilities of growth. 

The Indo-European verb provided means of relating the phenome¬ 
non in several ways. The act or state described might be represented 
as proceeding simply from the subject as source or agent (active voice), 
or as affecting and, so to say, returning to, the subject (middle voice). 
The middle voice was based on the active, generally by means of 
additions to the flexion (e.g. Gk. active 5<Ikvvui /middle Scitcvuiioi’show’), 
There was also a grammatical device (passive voice) to enable the 
logical object to be expressed as subject. The passive voice employed 
chiefly forms from the middle, with a few specially its own, and so 
must be regarded as incompletely stabilized in the Indo-European 
period. In Balto-Slavonic these secondary voices were eliminated. 
The return to the subject was more simply expressed by the reflexive 
pronoun: L. si (dat.) CSI.OB. (acc.). It satisfied the requirements of 
the middle voice to associate the active with the reflexive pronoun, 
and it was used also for the passive which depended formally on the 
middle. It had the great advantage of applying one single form for the 
new conceptual clement, in place of the very mixed and various 
collection of forms used in Indo-European. As an enclitic the reflexive 
would stand after the first substantial word of the sentence, but its 
association in thought with the verb has led to its taking in Russian 
an invariable place behind the verb. In Old Bulgarian it might still be 
separated by a particle, and in other Slavonic languages it is still 
relatively free. 

The speaker regarded his expression in various ways (moods), 
whether as a statement or enquiry about facts (indicative), as an 
energetic utterance to be obeyed (imperative), as a nearer or remoter 
notion (subjunctive/optative), the actuality of which was not asserted. 
Expressions of the verbal idea in nouns and adjectives constituted the 
infinitive mood, so called, but arc developments on another line of 
distinction. The infinitive itself appears to have been very loosely 
constituted, since its forms are independent in each group of languages. 
They have in common only a general tendency to be formed by endings 
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analogous to case-endings. In Balto-Slavonic the infinitive was 
given definite form as •-//», supine '-turn. The system of participles 
(verbal-adjectives) is very complete, though largely reduced to invari¬ 
able gerunds in the modern languages by loss of flexion. Of the four 
finite moods only the indicative survived fully articulate in Slavonic, 
and forms of the optative were used instead of the imperative. The 
imperative and subjunctive completely vanished. 

It was also possible to distinguish between certain types of activity 
(aspects) and between times (tenses). As to aspect, the phenomenon 
might be one precisely delimited (perfective) or not delimited (im- 
perfective). The former usage also covered absolute and abstract 
assertions, as in proverbs, and is called aorist in Greek (46pi<rr©s 
'indeterminate'), a word which is inconvenient in view of the use of 
the aorist for actions or states defined as to time and space. Such 
definition is more common in past time than in the present, so that 
the notion of aspect tended to become one of tense, especially when 
the suffix -J- (sigmatic aorist) opposed the aorist formally to the 
present. Most languages show increasing clearness in distinctions of 
time, while those of aspect become too complex for grammatical 
flexion. In addition to the perfective/imperfective criterion, phe¬ 
nomena may be repetitive (iterative aspect in Slavonic), or defined as 
to their beginning (Latin inceptives), or as to their ending only 
(Fr. il vient d'arrivrr 'he has just arrived’), or as something towards 
which the subject is in motion, or that is due to will or obligation, etc. 
In past tenses there is more room for definition of aspect than in 
present or future time: the past is known, and therefore we cat. 
profitably use forms which describe a past activity or state as indefinite 
(imperfect) or definite (past definite, past, or aorist) or continuing in 
effect into present time (past indefinite or perfect). If a present event 
has to be defined as beginning to be and ending later (perfective) that 
can only be in future time. Hence in Slavonic the present perfective 
performs the duties of an English future; cf. such Greek futures as 
poAu. AaPci. 

The Indo-European parent tongue made use of the alternation 
o/e/O to denote noun/imperfective verb/perfective (aorist) verb: 
Gk. Aonr6f 'remaining’/ AiIttw "I rcmain’/Homeric AIttov ‘remained’. 
An adverbial prefix IE. *e- served to mark past time, and was added 
to the imperfcctivc as well as to the perfective forms: Gk. fAirtrov 
(impf.)/|Anrov (aur.). To express the perfect the o-grade of stem was 
used, with reduplication of the initial (vowel of support t ): AiAoirra. 
In a very primitive verb, the verb ‘to be’, distinctions of this sort were 
made by quite different words (e.g. Lat. tum/fui)\ but even when the 
root was the same the vowel-gradation made the aorist as independent 
of the present as the noun was of the verb. In process of time the 
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aorist and present were associated, along with the perfect, in a 
paradigm felt to be the conjugation of one and the same word; and 
this association was strengthened, with the rise of the r-aorist: late 
Gk. lAtiif a. But originally they were independent, and the distinction 
imperfective perfective -e/O was valid also in present time. In 
Slavonic this is so; root-thematic verbs may bea>f cither vowel-grade 
in the present tense: R. beru ‘ I take' igu ‘I burn’; or they may use the 
vowel grades to express the distinction between the present and 
aorist: R. beru/bral' took’. The r-aorist imposed itself in new forms in 
Slavonic, and upon it was formed a new imperfect tense. The augment, 
if it ever affected the tribes who later formed the Baltic and Slavonic 
branches, has left no trace, save perhaps in the form discussed in 
section 51. The perfect has disappeared save for OB. vidf 'I 
know (IE. 'tvoidat cf. Gk. &i 5 a), which remains in the Russian ved 
'after all*. 

One further distinction effected by the verbal paradigm was that of 
nearness to the speaker and his hearer; this was the distinction of 
person, complicated by number three persons and three numbers. 
It was effected by personal endings. The most primitive series was 
that of the athcmatic verbs, in which the three persons seem to be 
represented by possessive or possessive-demonstrative pronouns. 

1 hus SI. daml (*dad-mi) would have been originally ‘my giving’. The 
personal endings expressed also tense, with a primary series for the 
present and future, secondary series for the aorist and imperfect, and 
another scries for the perfect. The last drops out of Balto-Slavonic 
with the loss of the perfect, but the others remain. 

48. Classes of Conjugations, Verbal Suffixes. It is from these elements 
that the Slavonic conjugations have been built. The infinitive-aorist 
stem is in each case independent of the present stem, but customary 
associations have hardened into definite paradigms. The principal 
types of conjugation are: 

A. Athematic. A number of very simple verbs retain in the 
present tense the use of a primitive series of personal endings, 
which are attached without intervening vowel to the bare stem.' 
They have all felt a strong attraction to the thematic conjugations, 
and only •«- 'to be’ persists in being athematic in the modern 
tongues. This verb is notable also as using other roots (*bhu- *bhe- 
*bhondh- etc.) to complete the paradigm, and by playing a most 
important part in the conjugation of other verbs. 

B. Thematic. With thematic verbs the basic principle is that the 
alternating vowels o/e arc added to the root, to make a stem or 
base (theme) for the attachment of the personal endings in the 
present tense. The thematic vowels arc also found outside the 
present, though absent from the sigmatic aorist in Greek 
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Classification of thematic verhs is best done on the basis of the 
infinitive, distinct treatments of the present tense generally 
supplying sub-classes. The infinitive ends CSI.OB. in -ti 
preceded either by no suffix (aero-grade of suffix) or by one of 
five. So we may classify thematic verhs by the infinitive suffix, 
viz., (i) zero (ii) n (iii) f (iv) 1 (v) ,, (vi) ova. 

(i) Zero-suffix: infin. -ti. The present varies according to the nature 
of the last vowel or consonant of the root. The thematic o is 
found in iSPD 3 P , otherwise e. This leads to the modifications 
required by Slavonic principles of hardness and softness. There 
are seven sub-classes, defined by the last sound of the root: 

1. k g ch. Infin. •-kti •-gti >•-// (R. /'/WSI. c(i) Slov. ti S. ti 
OB. iti; see section 40); present, first palatalization (t i /) 
before thematic e: OB. pelti ‘cook’ mufti ‘be able’. Si. ptko 
mogo 2. peteli most it, R. pet mot , peku mogii, petel motel. 
OB. vriiti ‘thresh’ < • verch -, St. vrcho, S. vrti, Si. vrietu. 

2. t d. Infin. •-//» *-dti )-i/i (section 46); present, palatalization 
in Polish. OB. veiti ‘lead’ t edo, R. vesti vedti, P. iciest u-iodg 
tciedsiesz. 

i-Pbv. Infin. • iti >-/i: OB. titi ‘live’ tivo, R. £ii Shu, •-pti 
•-bti y-ti, or with intrusive t -( p)sti: OB. greti ‘scratch’ grebo, 
R. gresti ’row’ grebii, S. grips ti. 

4. * 3. OB. nesti ‘carry’ neso, R. nesti nesti; OB. vesti, ‘convey’ 
veso, R. vesti vesti. 

5. m n. Infin. nasal vowel (section 28): OB. pgjti ‘stretch’ doti 
‘blow’ < •penti •domti, plno dumo, R. vsjai ‘take’ votmu. 
P. dqc dm$. 

6. / r. Infin. forf-formula (section 29): present, palatalization in 
Polish and Czech (section 41): OB. klati ‘split’ mriti ‘die’, 
koto miro, R. k»l6i merit koljti mrti, P. mitt ‘grind’ mrsec, mr< 
mrsess, mirl( mieless, Cz. mfiti rnru mtei. 

7. vowel. Present, suffix - j - or -v- (after o): OB. biti ‘strike’ 
pi‘i. ‘sing’ pluti ‘swim’ kryti ‘hide’, bijo pojo plovo kryjo, 
R. bju pujti kroju, dul ‘blow’ duju. 

(ii) n. Infin. -noli, present -tip. There are two sub-classes, due to the 
presence of a vowel or consonant before the nasal: 

t. vowel: OB. minoti ‘pass' mino, R. miniil. 

2. consonant: OB. dvignpti 'move' dvigno, R. dvinul (cf. dvigal), 
P. ginqt ‘perish’ ciqgnqi ‘puli’. In this sub-class the n is not 
found in the asigmatic aorist (OB. dvigH), but it appears in the 
sigmatic form (OB. dvignochu). 

The nasal suffix has a perfective value. It resembles the nasal 
infix of Greek and Latin (Lat. yioi^o ‘join'/jugum ‘yoke’), but the 
nasal infix is not common in Slavonic: OB. bodo ‘shall be’, s<do 
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‘shall sit', Iggo ‘shall lie down’, grqdo ‘come*/ sisti lelti, R. buJu 
sjddu Ijagu sesi let'. 

(iii) t. Infill. -Al'/after palatal -ati (section 25); present, suffix -ij- or 

t. ij: OB. umeti ‘know how to‘ umejo, R. until umtju. Compare 

I.at. manire, manro. 

2. i: OB. trpiti ‘suffer’ trpl'p trpiii, R. terpel terplju ter pil'; OB. 
mdcati <j*muceti ‘throw’. The suffix is usually durative, and 
denotes a state. 

(iv) 1 <*-ej-. Infin. -Hi: OB. nositi ‘carry’ nolo (section 41 ad finem) 
non si, R. nosil nolii nosil', vozil ‘convey’ voiu, gowrii ‘speak’ 
(govor ‘talk, rumour, patois'). Often denominative, the suffix is 
iterative and causative. It commonly follows a root in the o-grade. 
(cf. Gk. nortiToi‘flutters’. TrfTTTai ‘flies’, Skr. patdyati pdtati). 

(v) a. Infin. -«/«'; present, -aj-/~j-/ root; also -j- in both stems. 

1. -aj-: OB. dtlati ‘do’ dilajp, R. delal delaju, Cz. -eti [-ati after 
palatal (sdzeti 'plant'). These are denominatives, and mean to 
perform the action of the noun: R. igrd ‘game’ igral ‘play’ (cf. 
Gk. timA thmj Tiuaw ‘honour’, Lat. honot honorare). 

2. -j-: OB. pisati/plsati ‘write’ pilo *pis jo (sect. 41) pileh, R. 
pisdl pilu, Cz. psdti pili, P. orai ‘plough’ or 3^ or gets. 

3. zero: OB. birati ‘take’ zuvati ‘call’ kovati ‘forge’, hero zovo 
koto, R. brai zval Igat' ’tell a lie’, berii zovu Igu, P. brat bior$ 
bierzesz. 

4. -j- in both stems: OB. lajati la jo ‘bark, scold’, R. lajal laju. 

(vi) ova. Infin. -ovati; present, -uj- <j*-ou-j- (cf. Gk. 6 ojX*0cj ‘serve’/ 
BoOAot ‘slave’). These words are often denominatives: obtdovati 
‘eat a meal 'jobldit ‘meal’. OB. kupovati ‘purchase* kupujo, R. 
torgovdl ‘traffic’ torguju. After a palatal: OB. kralerati ‘reign’, 
R. notevdl ‘pass the night’. 

49. Slavonic Aspects. In addition to the principal distinction 
between perfective/imperfective, Slavonic offers two varieties of the 
latter, viz., durative/iterativc; within the perfective series it is also 
possible to distinguish between momentary/terminative types, and 
within the terminative between ingressive/finitive according as 
definition is given to the beginning of the action or to its conclusion. 
The simple verbs of the first thematic class are for the most part 
impcrfcctivc in the sense of durative; they denote an act or state 
without limiting its continuance: R. nesti ‘be carrying’ itti 'be going’. 
There are, however, some of them which are proper to momentary, 
and so perfective, action: R. past ‘fall’ dal ‘give’ let' ‘lie down’ del ’put’ 
sesi ‘take one’s seat' stal ‘take one’s stand' (pres, stdnu, class ii). The 
nasal suffix (it, class ii) is generally perfective, and is used on a con¬ 
siderable scale to supply pcrfectives for the durative impcrfectivcs of 
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the i- and a- classes (iii, v) R. gljadei 'look ‘/gljdnul, dvigal 'move'/ 
dt’inul, kidrii ‘fling’ Ikinui, trogai ‘ touch'//rd/tuf. There were, how¬ 
ever, a certain number of impcrfectives in the n-class: R. gibnul 
‘perish’ mirknul ‘grow dark, fade’ toniil ’sink'. In the /-class (iv) 
the denominatives are generally durativc imperfectives (chvalil 
‘extol’/ chvald 'praise'); but the deverbativcs, when based on a simple 
durativc verb, are iterative*: vodil 'lead'/ cm //, notil ‘carry '/nestl, 
chodil ‘go, walk '/Hd- ‘be going'. The same discrimination is applied to 
the a (- aj -) class: they are durativc when derived from nouns, but 
iterative when derived from verbs. This is, indeed, the principal source 
of iterative impcrfcctivc verbs: R. byvdl ' be'/byl Utdl'fi y, fly around’/ 
Util ‘be flying’. Otherwise the a - class is composed of durativc imper¬ 
fectives (iii 2-4), and they serve in pairs with perfcctives in -»/, of which 
there are a considerable number reldi ‘dccid e'/relil, etc. Similarly, 
in the otu-class, the denominatives are durativc, the deverbativcs 
are iterative. The general effect of these suffixes, however, with the 
exception of n- and sometimes 1 <*/y, was to supply additional imper- 
fectivc verbs; for additional perfcctives recourse was had to prefixes. 

The effect of a prefix was to define the simple verb, and so to make 
it perfective: nesti 'carry ‘/donesti ‘carry to a destination’, bil ‘strike'/ 
t*&//‘bcat to pieces, smash’. The prefix might define the action either 
by its end (do- pri-), or by its beginning (vy- t*-), giving either in- 
gressive or finitive perfcctives. An unexpected reversal of procedure 
occurs with kupii ‘make a purchase' (perfective) pokupdl ‘buy’. The 
prepositional prefix usually has, in addition, its own proper value, 
which it will be convenient to discuss later (section 74); but even so it 
normally makes the verb perfective. The ingressive sub-class is 
important because it is the ground upon which the perfective verbs 
have given equivalents for the future tense of other languages; the 
finitives serve to give definition in past time, in contrast to the un¬ 
finished duration of the impcrfectives. In this way the tense-scheme 
of a Russian verb is obtained from the perfcctivc/imperfcctive pair: 
perfective past definite, imperfective imperfect, imperfective present, 
perfective future (present tense in form), the imperfective future 
being expressed pcriphrastically. The grouping is mostly effected by 
denuding of individual meaning one of the prepositional prefixes, 
most frequently po-. It then does no more than define the verb. 
Examples are: R. napisdi ‘write down' sdilal ‘do’ pro&tdl ‘read’ 
poiskdl ‘make a search’ zarabotal ‘earn’ ukrast ‘steal’ vypil ‘drink up’ 
ratkryl ‘uncover’. 

From these perfcctives it is possible to obtain new iterative im¬ 
perfects, thanks to the extensive use of the Slavonic suffixes va yvaja, 
as also from simple perfcctives: dal ‘ give'/daval, poddl ‘serve’/ 
podavdl, nadil ‘put on’/ nadevdt, vybrotil ‘throw out’/vybrasyval. 
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ottanocilsja ‘stop’ /ostandvlivalsja, etc. (It should be noted that -ivati 
acts like -jivati upon preceding consonants.) While it is always 
necessary to unite the imperfective and perfective forms of the verb in 
order to complete its full paradigm, it is sometimes necessary to add 
the iterative form as a third member of the group. 

Some pairs are wholly unrelated: R. bral/vsjal ‘take’, bil/uddril 
‘hit’, klasl poloiii ‘put’, loviif pojmdi ‘catch’, govoril/skasdl ‘say’. 

The Slavonic imperfective aspect normally covers both the habitual 
and the durative present senses (e.g. Eng. ‘I go’/* I am going’), but for 
a few simple words special forms arc employed to distinguish these 
senses (e.g. R. choiu ‘ I go’/idu ’ 1 am going’; cf. letal Util above). The 
words specialized to the habitual sense have disappeared from some 
languages, but in Czech, Polish and colloquial Russian they have had a 
considerable vogue, and led to a wide development of iteratives. 
A striking example is Cz. on chodivdvd, meaning ‘he keeps going at 
irregular intervals'. The frequentatives of colloquial Russian (as 
distinct from those also admitted by the literary language) are only 
used in the past tense; e.g. on govarival ‘he used to say'. In Russian 
only the imperfective (and, if there is one in the literary language, the 
iterative imperfective) can be used to form the compound future or in 
conjunction with such verbs as to begin. 

A small number of verbs embrace both aspects in one form and 
may therefore be described as perfectivc-impcrfectivc. Such is R. 
ienilsja ‘to get married’ (of a man). 

Anything approaching a complete exposition of Slavonic aspects 
and their use e.g. in Russian would, even if within the capacity of the 
present writers, take up far more space than could be afforded in this 
book. Students of Greek will notice similarities between the use of the 
Slavonic perfective infinitive, imperative and participles and the forms 
of the Greek aorist, and distinctions of ‘aspect’ arc plentiful in West 
European languages, including English (e.g. 1 hare come/ 1 came /I teas 
coming/ 1 uud to come). Those who can read Russian should not fail to 
consult V. V. Vinogradov’s PycCKKtt Hauic (Moscow- Leningrad 1947) 
for a detailed examination of this complicated question, which, as 
Vinogradov says {op. cit. p. 477), is ‘one of the most difficult and 
debatable and one of the least investigated departments of Russian 
grammar'. Here however is some indication of the position: The 
Russian on chodil may be iterative, meaning ‘he used to go’, but may 
also mean 'he was (on a definite occasion) walking up and down’; the 
form of this verb with e.g. the prefix s- (schodit') may be the imper¬ 
fective corresponding to the perfective sojti 'to go down’ but is also 
used as a perfective verb meaning ‘to pop down'; in metaphorical 
expressions the non-iterative imperfect is used instead of the iterative 
e.g. neridko net (instead of the frequentative nosil) vtju otvitstvennost' 
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'he frequently bore the whole responsibility’; in certain negative 
constructions the imperfective is preferred to the perfective, and c.g. 
the negative imperative of a perfective verb may convey a warning: 
ne poskol snii '(take care you) don’t slip’; the imperfective is frequently 
encountered when the foreign student would expect a perfective. 
Some of the at first sight anomalous uses of the imperfective for the 
perfective may perhaps be compared with the ‘vivid’ use of the 
French imperfect for the past definite. 

S°- Perianal Endings. The chief formal distinction between nouns 
and verbs is due to the opposition of nominal case-endings and verbal 
personal endings. These serve to distinguish not only person, but 
also number and voice, and they belong to two series: primary/ 
secondary. They were: 


IE. 

Primary: at hematic Si. -mi 
thematic 
Secondary: 


seconds ry 


MR. 


■mj 1 

-<5 j 

^2. 3. 

-ti P 1. -mot m/i -men 2.-It 

3 ,-(o/t)nli 

-m 

•1 

-1 -mo/me -It 

-(o e)nl 

-P 

-/l 

-ID -mO . e . I, 

-(v V)r«a 

•a 

• 

-ma -u 

•P f . 

•u 


-1 -me mo my/mia,m -It 

-(u/ja)t 

*M 

•/ 

-1 -m -it 

-(u/;a)t 




Di.-tc- 23.-1- 

-vi -la -te 
-vi -la -ta 


The original force of the endings may have been possessive. IE. 
•tt-mi was probably * my being’ = ’ I am’, and •ri-mi 'my going’ = * I go’. 
It is easy to recognize the first personal possessive in the termination, 
not the nominative % r£o(m). The second and third singular would then 
also be possessive*, but their form recalls the demonstratives in s and t 
which indicate nearer and remoter distance. The first person of the 
plural is a modification of the singular, and the first person of the dual 
is also recognizably the dual pronoun; but the other persons arc more 
enigmatic. 

Si. The ending -mi serves to give a name to the whole class of 
athematic verbs as ‘verbs in -mi'. Thematic verbs end in -6 (Gk. q>ipco), 
to which -mi was later added in Sanskrit (Skr. bhardmi= Lat. Jero, 
cf. Arm. herein). The Slavonic -o may represent a subjunctive *-dm, 
or an to which *m has been added: hence CSI.OB. hero ‘I take', 
R. berti/L. dirbu ‘work’ <1 10 <-d). In the secondary- series -om >SI. -iJ. 
In the modern Slavonic languages, and especially in Czech, Slovak, 
Slovene and Serbocroat, there has been a notable extension of -m 
to certain classes or to all verbs. This originates in the -aj- class 
(v 1) which contracted -aje- to -a- (OB. dilajetU/Qz. dfld ‘docs’). 
Except for Si. (OB. <lilajq OCz. dtlaju) the tense showed endings 
like those of Cz. dam, which had been assimilated to the thematic 
class: hence Cz. dildm :: dam. 

Pi. OB. nesemu ‘carry’ R. Ijubim ‘love’ Ruth, pytajemo ‘ask’ P. 
pisxemy ‘write’ Cz. nesem(e) SIov. gatorimo ‘say’ S. govurimo MB. 
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sq); in Wcndish the first syllabic is lost (xom); in Czech it is reduced 
(jsem etc.); and Scrbocroat shows a double conjugation (jisam/sam 
and even su/jisu). From the same stem is formed the present participle: 
OB. A/, ty F. soiti (<•sonts •sontja), L. etqs (GS. saheto F. sand). 

The formation of the Slavonic imperfect makes it probable that there 
was a past tense in # «-akin to Homeric Gk. fja« # /«p)'was’, Skr. dsam, 
and used as an auxiliary like Lat. -nam in fun am ‘had been’. In 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian it had no existence apart from 
the imperfect tense. It may have run_(with secondary thematic endings) 

IE.? *is- -om -n -et -mot -te -ont -to- -t- -t- 

ProtoSl. (j)a-ch- u -omu -o -oti 

/- -e -e -rte eta -ete 

The long vowel in Sanskrit is due to the augment, but of this there is 
no other trace in Balto-Slavonic. In Greek perfect-endings arc used, 
so that the stem may be a lengthened perfect (cf. *ed!id- Lat. edi ‘ate’ 
OB. jad^ta 'they cat’). Initial •/- yja- (section 25) because of the 
palatal on-glide, and this glide must have dropped between vowels, 
perhaps starting with forms like dela(j)achu ‘did’. 

• Bhi-/bheu-:bhncd - etc. The past tenses of‘to be’ arc formed from 
variams of one root, and are thematic throughout. IE. *bhu- gives 
Gk. <pOw ‘grow’ (poetically n^una ‘am’) Lat. fu-i ‘was’ L. btwau 
infin. butt, and OB. aor. bychu infin. byti past partic. act. byva byla. 
The imperfect is from •bhe- Eng. be, OB. btacha Q'bhe-isom)/ 
bicha. The conditional OB. bimt (bi bi bimQ biste bo) is not easy to 
account for, and was replaced in the Old Bulgarian era by bychi, 
which has been reduced to an invariable by in Russian. These are 
mostly pcrfective-impcrfcctivc verbs; the perfective OB. bodo ( •bheu - 
n-ijdh-, with suffixed -d- or -dh- and infixed -n-) R. budu was special¬ 
ized to express the future. The imperative was CSl.OB. bodi. 

This verb acquired extraordinary importance in Slavonic from its 
use as an almost universal auxiliary. The present tense with the 
participle in -la of a principal verb formed the perfect tense of that 
verb; it has generally ousted the aorist in East and West Slavonic; 
biachu/bicha + -la made the pluperfect, later analysed into the perfect 
of byti-{--la; impcrfcctivc verbs formed their future (at first future 
perfect) by bodo-y-la or infin. -fi, but chutiti ‘wish’ imiti ‘have’ were 
also used as auxiliaries of the future (S. -^n); bind + -la expressed the 
conditional, later giving place to the aorist bychu and thence to the 
invariable by (originally aor. S23.). 

One other feature of this verb is the unique survival in it of a former 
future formed by means of the suffix -sj-, which was desiderative in 
effect as in Lat. esurio C-sjo) 'desire to eat, be hungry’. To L. busiu 
would correspond CSL •bylo, and to the future participle L. busy 
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corresponds OB. (A/. by{<) J V. byloheje/bytyteje, which was used to 
render Gk. t6 uiAAov ‘what will be, the future'. OCz. probyiueny 
useful is derived from this future participle by adding a prefix and 
an adjectival suffix. 

5 2 ; •£»/«'- 'go'. Gk. tlm OL. eimi are athematic, but OB. ido 
( ?) has passed over to the thematic class, thanks to a 

formative suffix -d- <-</- or -dh-. OB. infin. iti corresponds to L. «7i, 
but the -d- was inserted in Russian, Riving idti itti. P. iU, ide, idxiesx, 
with analogical infinitive. 

•Stha- ‘stand' *dhe- ‘put’. Gk. Iotthii rfOriui. The first has become 
thematic by the addition of the suffix -/- followed by the thematic 
vowels: L. stoti.R. stnjal ( K.*tt»-jiti). The second had a present 
athematic in OL. demi, etc., but thematic in Slavonic, with the aid of 
the perfective present suffix -n-, R. dinu (del). 

•Dod- 'give' •ed/id- ‘cat* »t void- ‘know’ SI. imiti ‘have’. These run: 


da- ja - ttf- 

Si. 

2. 

3 - 

Pi. 

2. 

y 

D 1. 

2 . 

-mi 

-si 

-ita 

-mfl 

-ste 

-fta 

-tvF 

-ita 

tiad- jad - 1 'id- 

im-a- 

-mi 

-H 

-to 

•mQ 

-ie 

-Vi 

- ta 

im- 






-Qtt 1 




IE. •dedomi >Skr. daddmi (with a different vowel of reduplication 
from Gk. 6I6 o>mi) suffered an unusual metathesis to •dod- in Balto- 
Slavonic: OL. duomi ML. diiodu CSI.OB. dami •dad-mi. The second 
d was assimilated before m and v (section 45), dissimilated to t before / 
(section 46), and so remained only in the third person plural. Before / 
this gave endings unlike those of the thematic verbs, and in all 
languages (except R. dost) the s has fallen away by analogy. That has left 
athematic only dami and its descendants. Dami has, however, exerted 
a powerful influence on the thematic conjugations in some languages, 
wherever a appears in the final syllable, especially in contracted verbs 
and those of the ra-class (VI). From these it has even passed to the 
whole set of paradigms in Slovene and Serbocroat. P3. dad^tu is from 
•-«/«. Alongside dami there appeared the thematic dajo. OB. jaml and 
vimi have the same characteristics as dami. The perfective OB. 52 . 
ixi ‘ate’ has f (not ja) since the vowel is not then initial. Imami/imtjq 
is a thematic verb partially attracted into the athematic verb. Present 
participles: OB. jady (G S. jadoita) Cz. jeda; imperative OB. daidl < 
•dadjl jaidi R. el' Ruth, idi; aor. dachit (S2. das tit from the present) 
jasu/jachu; impf. dadfachU jadiachi. The aorist and imperfect 
correspond to no ancient formula. 

• h'oid- Gk. ol6a ‘know’ was an unreduplicatcd perfect, with 
perfect personal endings. It has generally been assimilated to dami in 
Old Bulgarian, but there survived a middle •tooidai (Skr. vede) in 
CSI.OB. t idi (R. ved). 
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An isolated athematic form is OB. Xf/ii 'says he* <?kens-ti Lat. 
censet, and a sporadic imperative OB. viidl ‘lo’ (R. pi/' \vi£'). 

53. Thematic Present Indicative. The paradigm may be summarized 
thus: 




Si. 

2 . 

3- 

Pi. 

2. 

3 . D 1 . 

2. 

3- 

IE. 

*bher- 

-a 

•tsi 

•eti 

-omoi(t) omei 

•ete 

-onti -owes 

-et(h)n -etes 

Skr. 

bhar- 

-ami 

•an 

-< 2/1 

-<imait i t 

-atha -anti -deal 

•athai 

-atat 

Gk. 

<f*p- 

-CO 

-ti* 

•Cl 

-0»Jtv/0U*V 

-rrc 

-OVT1 

-CTOV 

-CTOV 

OB. 

ber- 

•9 

•Hi 

•eta 

-emtk 

•tie 

-pta -tv/ 

•eta 

-ete/eta 


*na- 

-J9 

-ieti -jettt 

-jemti 

•jfte 

-jfto -jrtd 

•yeta 

-jete 'jeta 

(iv) 

chral- 

-J9 

•iii 

-ita 

-imu 

•itt 

-fta -ftV 

•ita 

•ite/ita 

(iu a) 

slyt- 

-9 

•Hi 







OR 

ber- 

-u 

•€§' 

-ti/e 

-em/emv/emo/rme -rtf 

•ut /11 -ei i/rva -eta 

-eta 

Arm, 


brrrm 



beremk * 


berm 



L. 

dirb- 

-u 

-1 

-a 

-itme 

-ate 

•at>a 

-ata 



Concerning classes of verbs and stems see section 48. The two 
classes with suffix (iii 2, iv: from and *ej) have in the P3. -</«>, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the athematic verbs, since 
m -int- would have given •-«/-. The thematic vowel o originally applied 
to SPD1.P3., but in Slavonic PD 1. have gone over to thematic e (as in 
Armenian); Py retains thematic o. Final consonants of root verbs 
(class i) which are liable to hard/soft alternation formally oppose 
S1.P3. to other persons, and as the present participle has the hard 
vowel it is commonly said to be "formed from the stem of the third 
person plural’. That is not scientifically stated; it is formed from the 
hard or normal stem. 

St. The occurrence of the nasal clement has not been satisfactorily 
explained. If not due to the subjunctive Si. • -dm, it was not, as in 
Sanskrit, an extension of athematic -mi, though probably connected, 
albeit remotely, with the first personal pronoun. The Lithuanian -u 
represents IE. •-«. Sz. -fi represents the normal Slavonic evolution 
of s after i and before a front vowel in ckvaliii ‘praisest’, and from 
such words spread to others like berefi, where it was not due to sound- 
laws. R. -/' shows the short final vowel to be expected from IE. •-», 
but, in view of Old Bulgarian, it is generally considered a shortening 
of -H, though this is not a necessary conclusion. OB. -K is then 
accounted for by the influence of jest 'art", if this represents a middle 
*estai/essei (section 51). In consequence of these developments there 
is an opposition in OB. -ti/ti (athematic) which the modem languages 
have largely eliminated by extending / to the athematic verbs. So 
Cz. dam ddi da is thematic except in Si., and this in its turn has 
enabled ddm to extend the suffix -m to the thematic conjugations in 
Czechoslovak and Serbocroat. SPy -/ <IE. *-ti occurs in Old Russian 
and was the development to be' expected, but Old Russian also has 
forms without t, partly due perhaps to the aorist (in which final *-t 
drops). Pi. has a range of alternate forms iir Old Russian (cf. section 
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50), to which Middle Russian added -mja. D 1. -vi is found with -r a, 
on the analogy of diva ‘two’ and other duals in a. The confusion of 
D23. -ta/te is found in Old Bulgarian, and is normal in Old Russian. 
Because of the conflict of evidence between Greek and Sanskrit it is 
not possible to determine exactly the Indo-European form for these 
two persons. 

54. Imperative (Optative). In the imperative proper the idea of an 
action is announced in an emphatic tone; the tone implies expectation 
that the action will be carried out by the person who hears it. There is 
thus no need to specify the person by using a personal ending, or 
employ any sign of mood. As with the vocative for names of things, 
the bare stem suffices. At most, it is convenient to distinguish between 
singular and plural: Gk. ?xpt fipm. Other persons are not properly 
addressed in this fashion, but rather become objects of an expression 
of nearer or remoter contingency (subjunctive or optative). The 
remoter contingency is of the nature of a wish that the action announced 
may take place. Hence, in some languages, the use of the imperative 
SP.2 goes with that of the subjunctive or imperative in other persons. 
The expression of a wish is, however, also appropriate to second 
persons, and is less brusque than a command. In Slavonic the optative 
has wholly ousted the imperative. In Lithuanian, subjunctive [dirbfiau 
dirbtum(ei)elc.] and imperative ( dirbk) remain distinct, but have been 
refashioned from other materials than in Slavonic. 

The optative was formed with an clement 


Athematic: 


Si. 

a. j. 

Pi. 

2. 

3- 

Dt. 

2. 

3- 

OLat. 

hV- 

-m 

-1 -» 








l-i- 



-mus 

•tit 

-rnt 




Skr. 

i-yd- 

•m 

-» -l 

-ma 

-fa 

(tyui) 

-t«a 

-lam 

-tdm 

OB. 


daidi 


dadimik etc. 




Thematic: 




•-i no/me *-te 

•-ni 

•-ic- 

•-lorn 

•-1dm 

Gk. 

<ptp-o-i 

* -m 

-s 

-ItfV 

-Tt 

-tv 


-TOV 

-TT1V 

OB. 

ber-i- 


. 








-f- 



•wfl 

•U 


-tV 

-fa 

-te/ia 


ttyf-i- - - -m6 etc. 

From the Old Latin paradigm it would appear that the athematic 
suffix was m -je- in the singular and •-«- in the plural, with the weak 
form of the stem. This seems to have resulted in SI. so that 

.923. •dad-jl' give’ became OB. daidi(jaidivdidiviidi), with Pz. dadite. 
In the thematic paradigms the optative suffix -i- was preceded by the 
o-grade thematic vowel, forming a diphthong. This diphthong was 
differently treated according to its position, since final *-oi >CS 1 . 
-/ medial *-oi- >CSI. -i-. Preceded by a palatal clement, however, the 
group m joi >CS 1 .«: slyiite 'hear ye’, snajite ‘know ye’. Partly perhaps 
on the analogy of the athematic imperatives with short final vowel, 
the S2. -i has been shortened in modem Slavonic languages, and has 
usually disappeared save as a softening of the stem-consonant 
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(R. bud ‘be’/OB. hodi), and the plural has been reformed upon this 
singular (R. budte ‘be ye’, Cz. pif piltt ‘write’). 

55. Present Participles and Gerunds, (a) Active. The formative 
element is *-nt-. Before this suffix came a vowel: Gk.Skr.BSI. 0/ Lat. e: 
Gk. Cro ‘being’ fronts, OB. sy/ Lat. -sens ( praesens ) <?sents. In the 
feminine there was used an additional suffix *-jd: Gk. o0oa<6vna< 
• sontja. In Lithuanian and Slavonic the oblique cases of the masculine 
and neuter have received the additional suffix *-jo-: OB. idy ‘going’ 
G SMN. idolta, and those of the feminine continue the use of *-ja-: 
L.GSF. sukanfios OB. idoJt(. OB.SSP. idoiti (with 1 from the reduced 
form of the suffix *-i») is due to the analogy of the other cases. A 
preceding palatal transformed o (from *-ons *-onts) into OB. znajg 
' knowing’/ fem. snajolti G SMN. znajolta. Verbs with present in -i- 
have like the 3 pi.pres.: sedg fem. srdffti. 

Being adjectives, all participles have definite and indefinite declen¬ 
sions in Old Bulgarian (section 70), and the pres.part, -y-jl tended to 
be confused with the past part, -u-jl, which also gave -y-jl by the 
lengthening of 1 i before j. To remove this difficulty there was a 
tendency to replace y by f, especially in the Codex Zographcnsis 
‘coming =gr(d(-jl/grgdy-jl, which also represented grgdU-jl). 
In the modern languages the indefinite present participle has become 
a gerund through the disuse of its cases: R. nesjd ‘bearing’ (-$), 
buduti ‘being’ (OB. -olti). In Modem Bulgarian the gerund is -ajki/ 
ejfd (dial, k <•/ OB. Standard B. ft). 

The participial declension was important in Old Bulgarian for 
certain syntactical reasons which have ceased to be influential. There 
was little subordination of clauses. Each clause tended to have equal 
value, as in Homer’s Greek. Each finite verb was a principal verb. 
But by way of compensation we find nouns associated with participles, 
which were not finite parts of the verb and so did not constitute main 
clauses. In this way there arose equivalents for indirect discourse, the 
absolute construction, and other subordinate clauses; c.g.: 


OB.: egda £e synu tvoi izddy 
tvoe imenlr su ljubodHcami pride. 

vidfacho gospodja samogu spita. 


sijpStjumu ova pado pri poti i 
prido putic< nebestskyje i poao- 
balg ja. 


When thy son, having devoured 
thy goods with harlots, came. 

They knew He was the Lord 
(indirect discourse, cf. Gk. 
nipvniiai £X 9 cov ‘I remember I 
went'). 

As he sowed, these fell by the 
wayside and the birds of heaven 
came and ate them (dative 
absolute, Gk. avrroC ornlpovrot). 
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[L.: sdke tail tirgeli pragerusj. They said you had watered the 

horse. 

man vaiiiiojant snlgo. As I drove (to me driving) it was 

snowing.] 

The choice of case for the absolute construction has been varied in 
the various Indo-European languages. In English it is now the 
nominative; in Latin it was the ablative, in Greek the genitive, and in 
Balto-Slavonic the dative. The construction comes fully into existence 
when one case is fully specialized. 

When conjunctions became more varied and more frequently used 
the need for participial subclauses, and so for participial declension, 
was much diminished. 

(A) Passive. Formed from the present stem with the suffix -m-: 
L. nesamas ‘borne’ OB. beromi ‘taken’ snajemU 'known’ chvalimH 
‘praised’. It is possible that the suffix may have been originally *-mn-, 
the aero -grade of *-mrn-. OPr. poklausimanas ‘being asked' is an 
isolated example of the fully vocalic suffix, which provides middle 
participles in Sanskrit and Greek: Skr. bhdramanas Gk. <p«p6ucvo{. 
The zero -grade is found in Lat. alumnus ‘nurseling’ (alo ‘nourish’). 

56. Infinitive and Supine. Infin. probably *-tei L. -ti (dial, -tie, -t) 
CSl.OB.Cz.Slov.S. -ti R. -I -ti P. -i [•-'*/! •gti >OB. -Iti R. -f 
P.Cz. -c(i) Slov. -li S. -/»]; supine *-tum L. -tu CSI.OB. -til Cz. Slov. -t. 
L. biiti ‘be’ OB. byti R. byl P. bye Cz. byti Slov.S. biti 
L. nelti ‘carry' OB.Cz.Slov. nesti R. nesti P.nieic 
OB. molti ‘be able’ R. mod' P. moc S. mddi 
L. duotu ‘give’ (Lat. datum ); OB. sipati ‘sleep’ Cz.Slov. spat. 

The tenses hitherto discussed belong to the present system; those 
that follow are based on the aorist stem. With the loss of the aorist in 
many Slavonic languages the aorist stem is to be found in the infinitive, 
and consequently it is from the infinitive stem that the other parts of 
the conjugation seem to derive. Yet the infinitive does not seem to have 
been a settled part of the paradigm in Indo-European. The situation 
then must have been like that of present-day Finnish, in which the 
verbal root is modified by several suffixes to make nouns from which 
the infinitive is derived by means of several different case-endings. The 
verb Finn, saa- ‘get, receive’ admits the four suffixes -da -de -ma -min, 
to which may be added the case-endings of the nominative, inessivc, 
instrumental, elative, adcssivc, abessive, instrumental or translative, 
making in all ten infinitive forms. In Vcdic about a dozen infinitives 
can be distinguished. The accusative and dative cases are predominant, 
and among other forms are encountered Skr. datum (Lat. datum) ddvdne 
(Gk. 6ouvoi<6oFtvcn) ddtdve (with -tu -+ ai) ‘give’. Homeric Greek has 
a similar variety of infinitives used interchangeably, and Classical 
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Greek, though restricting each form to a particular use, still offered 
four infinitives in each voice: present, future, aorist (XOatn 'loose') and 
perfect. The Slavonic infinitive corresponds to the aorist only. 

The supine was the accusative of direction of motion from a u-stem 
noun, and was suitable for use after verbs of motion: Slov. ole grf spit 
‘father goes to bed’ (literally ‘to sleep’), cf. Lat. specialism ire ‘to go to 
see’. There is nothing to correspond to Lat. mirabile dicta (loc.) 
‘wonderful to say’ (literally 'in the telling’). 

The infinitive was also a nominal case, but it is more difficult to 
determine the declension, though the case is clearly locative. .An 
original •- lei would satisfy the Lithuanian and Slavonic forms, since 
Lithuanian would allow shortening of the final vowel resulting from 
this diphthong. In Russian -ti remains when the suffix was accented 
under the de Saussurc-Fortunatov rule. The ending was originally 
unaccented, but has a rising tone which attracted to itself a previous 
falling stress; this occurred when the penultimate syllable had a short 
vowel or a long falling vowel. Thus nisti became nlsli (Roman type 
indicating the stressed syllable). The final vowel, if unstressed, is 
always shortened in Russian (bral ‘take’), and there are a number of 
doublets resulting from analogy (R. vesti/vesl ‘lead’). The special 
development of *kt *gt (verbs of class i i) leads in Polish to a dis¬ 
tinction between infin. -c/l. In Modem Bulgarian the infinitive has 
been lost, save for a few traces. As in Modem Greek and other 
neighbouring tongues, a finite construction is preferred: MB. toj mold 
da spi 'he was able to sleep* (cf. MGk. 9o§o0pai wd t6 t rS> T am afraid 
to say so’, Rum. doresc sd lucrez ‘I want to work’). 

For the types of infinitive see section 48. In verbs of class ii, formed 
with the perfective present suffix -a-, the infinitive keeps the suffix, 
which is not found in the participles or the older forms of the aorist 
tense. 

57. Past Participles, (a) Active /. IE. •-tcos tces/us- and •-wot/wet- 
(fem. with additional suffix *-jd; masc. with additional 9 -jo- in oblique 
cases); L.Af. -<* JV. -< F. -usi , CS 1 . OB..V/. -(v)ti F. -Mi (with -i- from 
•-!/- as in the pres. part.). 

L.Af. sitk^s JV. siik< F. sukusi ‘having turned’ (GSM. siskusio) 
(cf. Gk. «l6ws « 16 dTos, Homeric F. 16 vla ‘knowing’ <?tceidxcos 
*tceidtcotos *tcidusjd)-, CSI.OB. danl F. davit It ‘having given’ 
(GSM. davUfa ); nests ‘having borne’, dvigis ‘having moved’ 
(class ii), bivd ‘having struck* (i 7), chvalt chvalivil ‘having 
praised’ (iv). 

The Lithuanian past participle has been influenced by the present 
participle active in the nominative singular of the masculine and 
neuter, so as to end in *-ents. In Slavonic 9 -u>os >-tnl and *-i is >-«J 
give the two suffixes in use, but after j the u palatalizes and the suffix 
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is -'{(chvail), and at a later date an analogical form was recreated for 
this verbal class (ckvalixn 1). In the feminine the zero- grade suffix *-us- 
was followed by an additional *-ja/ii (nesdh), as in the Homeric - 
Grcck form cited. The masculine oblique cases arc in •- us-jo -, 
doubtless as the result of remodelling the declension, since the Greek 
parallels show a change of suffix in that gender from *-wos to *-ieot. 

(b) Active 11 . IE. •-lo/ld, CSl.OB. M. -Id N. -lo F. -la. 

CSl.OB. neshl 'having borne’ dvigld ‘having moved’ minold 
'having passed’ *Hdld OB. fllu ‘having gone’. 

The proper function of this suffix seems to have been to derive 
adjectives from verbs, as Lat. credulus (credo) ‘believing’, cf. R. gniloj 
(gnii) ‘putrid’. Apart from Slavonic it enters the verbal paradigm only 
in Armenian, where it serves to form the infinitive: Arm. el ‘to be’. 
It has become specialized in Slavonic to form periphrastic tenses, 
viz., the perfect, pluperfect, future perfect and conditional. In some 
languages it helps to form the future, for which other languages 
prefer to use the infinitive. The auxiliary is omitted in the Modem 
Russian perfect tense; in Serbocroat and in direct speech in Bulgarian 
it is retained for all persons, and in Polish and Czech normally for 
the first and second person. The / when final gives \VR. -iJ Ruth -v S. 
-o (Ruth, pytav pytala ‘asked’ S. pitao fitala). 

(c) Patthe in -td. The suffix •-to/td served to form verbal adjectives 
from nouns or verbs, as in Lat. barbatus (barba) ‘bearded sceleratus 
(scelus) ‘criminal’ genitus (gen-) ‘begotten’. In Slavonic it was attached 
to root verbs ending in 1 i ri (CSI. *er) <, which also take -t li in 23S. 
aorist: OB. jgtu ‘taken’ klgtd ‘accursed’ naigtd ‘begun’ pitd ‘sung’ 
raspmstrtu ‘spread’. These verbs show the r-grade of the nasal and 
vibrant diphthongs (*em *rn *er), and o/e-grades of the diphthong 
in 1 (*oi •«). OB. otvrstd ’open’ HVfffll ‘crowned with a wreath’ 
izristd ‘known, sure’ show this suffix in purely adjectival forms. 

(d) Passive in -end. It is applied to root-verbs (i) not included above, 
notably to the o-grade nasal diphthong (*om): OB. nesend borne 
peiend ‘cooked 1 naddmend ‘swollen’ (-ddm-, doti \*domli). In the other 
verbal classes those with infinitive stems in a i elide the vowel of the 
suffix: OB. dand ‘given’ diland ‘done’ povelinu 'ordered . Those end¬ 
ing in ify transform these to tj/dv in hiatus before the suffix: OB. 
bijend. bljenu ‘ beaten’ obdvend ‘shod’. The proper function of this suffix 
also was to make adjectives from verbs: OB. plnd ‘full Lat. plenus. 

Possibility was implied by the suffix -In il, but most often impossi¬ 
bility with a negative prefix: OB. neizdreierdnu (ne-iz-rei-) unspeak¬ 
able’. In OB. izvistlnd ‘known’ the suffix docs not seem to add to the 
participial meaning. 

58. Verbal Noun in -Ije-. This suffix was added to participial 
stems in -t/n-: OB. dilanije ‘deed’ raspgtlje ‘crucifixion’ R. delude 
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raspjatie (the latter a form from Russian Church Slavonic). (Gk.-iov, 
Lat.-ium). 

59. Aorist. (a) Asigmatic. This aorist is found only with verbs of 
classes i and ii. Verbs of class ii (-«- in present and infinitive) have no 
nasal in the aorist stem: 



Si. 

2 . 

3- 

Pi. 

2 . 

3. D 1. 

2 . 

3- 

IE. 

•-om 


9 -et 

*-omo me 

•-He 

*-ont *-otc 

*-etom *-etdm 

Gk. Homeric AafJ- 

-ov 


-€ 


-m 

-ov 

-fTOV 

-CTT|V 

OB. net- 'bear' 

-a 

-e 

-e 

-omO 

-ete 

•if -art 

-eta 

-ete 

dvig- 'move' 
dni- 

•Q 

•e 

-e 

•omO 

-ete 

-9 -aid 

-eta 

ete 


The personal endings arc of the secondary series, and the tense is 
thematic. The o/e alternation affects the final consonant under the 
conditions of the first Slavonic palatalization: OB. tekH/teie ‘flow’, 
dvigu/dviie. It is an old type of aorist, depending upon Indo-European 
vowel-mutation for a stem characteristic of the tense, and it has not 
survived in the modern languages. Even in Old Bulgarian the tendency 
was to use for it one of the two variants of the sigmatic aorist, i.c. the 
aorist formed by means of a tense-suffix 

Since Slavonic did not maintain the Indo-European vowel mutation 
0 /O unimpaired, it was not in a position to discriminate precisely 
between the imperfect and aorist of the original tradition. In Greek 
the second aorist (so called, but really the first in order of time) is 
found with only a comparatively narrow range of verbs which clearly 
distinguish between the vocalism of the present and aorist stems: 
Gk. Xtfnxo ‘leave’, impf. {Xinrov/aor. fXrrrov, Aaufkiwo ‘take’, (A 6 u{ 3 <xvovf 
(XafJov, but Auto ’loose’, {Auov fAvaa (sigmatic aorist, since the asigmatic 
would evidently coincide with the imperfect). It is a nice point in 
dealing with each separate Slavonic verb to decide whether the form 
surviving as an asigmatic aorist was originally aorist or imperfect. 
Imperfects arc OB. padu ‘fell’ begu ‘ran’ idu ’went'. 

Verbs of the first class ending in a vowel (i 5-7, sec section 48) have 
no asigmatic aorist. 

(b) Sigmatic, icithout voicel of support. 




Si. 

2. 

3- 

Pi. 

a. 

3- 

D.i 

2. 

3* 

IE. 

•-j- 

-m om 

•1, e% 


■mv mo 

-te ele 

-nt onl 




Gk. 

Kci(- Bue- 

-a 

(as) 

-c 

(-aytv) 

-(cm) 

- CIV 


-orrov 

-cm^v 

Skr. 

ddtk-f- 

- am 

-/11 

-/ii 

- dma 

-at a 

•an 

-<h<i 

-a tarn 

-at dm 

OB. 

nt-t- 'bear' 

-a 



- oma 

•flf 

-f 

•ovi 

-eta 

-ete 


’ xmi-ch • 'know' 

-a 



-a mu 



- 01 V 




SIM- 


- 

• 








SWI-J- 





-te 



-ta 

-te 


h sna-t- 






-f 





Of-i- 'take' 

-0 



-om(l 

-te 

-f 

-Ovi 

• ta 

-te 

1 

ft- 


-ta 

-10 








da-ch- 'ifive' 

-a 



-oma 



-ov i 



* 

da-s- 


-ta 

-ta 


- te 



-la 

- te 


da-l- 






-f 
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The personal endings were secondary in Indo-European, but it is 
not quite certain whether they were attached to the suffix -1- directly 
or by means of the thematic vowels o/e. Gk. fAvoa implies IE. *-s-m, 
and fXocrav implies IE. *-s-nt nnl; but S2., P12., D23. have been 
provided with the vowel -a- by analogy, and S 3 . IAuo« implies IE. 
*-s-et, and was doubtless influenced by the forms of the asigmatic aurist 
({Arm). In Sanskrit the vowel -a- is found in all persons representing 
*o/e. In Old Bulgarian the personal endings vary. Py represents *-s-nt 
for all verbs; P2. -tr D2. -ta 3. -te arc attached directly to the suffix 
in verbs ending in a vowel (classes i 7, iii-vi) and in the athcmatic 
conjugation. SPD 1. have the thematic vowel o in all instances. 

The treatment of the second and third persons singular is especially 
complex. In root-verbs ending in a consonant (i 1-4), which have an 
asigmatic aorist, there is no sigmatic .S'23. The vowel of the root may 
be lengthened by compensation for loss of a find consonant. Thus 
Si. *nek-s-om >*nes-snm >OB. ne- ni 2. *neif-es ^nes-e 3. *nek-et > 
nes-e. Verbs ending in an original diphthong (Vm *en *er *el *ei *oi) 
may borrow from the present .S3. -/, and extend its use to .S’ 2: OB. 
S23. j(tu pitu (i 5-6, cf. section 57, past part. -tu). Similarly S3. 
*ddd-s-t OB. dastu ( jastu byst 1}), which takes the place of S2. 
*ddd-s-s; but a compound of jasti has aor. .S23. iz-i. 

Verbs whose infinitive -ti is preceded by a vowel (i 7, iii-vi) conju¬ 
gate like znachu: Si. *gno-s-om >OB. zna-ch-ii 2. yzna 3. 

m gnd-s-l zna, since both final consonants fall. So also OB. brachti bra 
‘took’, glagolachd glagola ‘said’, vrlichu vrlf ‘commanded’, chvalichd 
chvuli ‘praised’. 

The remaining complications arc due to the varying treatment of 
IE. t in Slavonic. The s remains when not preceded by 1 u r k and 
when not affected by analogy: *nek-s-om >OB. nf-s-ii but *ed-t-om/ 
OB.ya-rA-«i :: by-ch-A <^*bhu-s-om. When preceded by i u r k original 
t becomes ch before a back vowel and f before a front vowel, but 
remains s before a consonant: *trk-s-om >OB. te-ch-u, *tek-s-nt >OB. 
ti-l-g, *tek-s-te >OB. ti-s-tr. Analogy is at work in *gn6-i-om/OB. 
zna-ch-ii and other verbal stems ending in a vowel other than u/i. 
(Sec section 33.) 

(c) Sigmatic, faith vowel of support -o-. 

OB. id-o-ch- Si. -0 a. 3. Pi. -oma a. 3. Di. -or/ a. 3. 

-i- -It -la -te 

-I- -f 

It will have been noted that most verbs had a vowel before the 
personal endings of the aorist, cither because of a suffix (classes iii-vi), 
or because the root ended in a vowel (i 7) or a diphthong which had 
become a vowel (i 5-6). On that analogy a vowel was added to 
consonant-stems also (i 1-4, ii), viz. -o-. In class ii it was attached to 
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the aorist-stem, if consonantal: dvig-o-chQ, but to the infinitive stem 
when the aorist was vocalic: mi-no-chO, with elision of o after o. On 
this analogy, the infinitive-stem of consonantal roots in this class was 
employed: dvig-no-chu. As (here were no sigmatic forms of S23. in 
these classes of verbs, there were none either in the secondary aorists. 

60. Imperfect. (See section 51). A tense of purely Slavonic formation, 
it runs: 

xna- tf- d/la- chvaia- -achA Si. -<J 2. 3. Pi.-om0 2. 3. f Dt. -otV 2. 3. 

-at- > -* -* -*te -ft‘> -ft* 

tkoti - 4 --eA//-J 

The formation of this tense is a debated problem in Slavonic. The 
theory here followed is that the ending represents *jachd /'esom 
attached to an aorist-stem, and it has the important support of Lat. 
Ju-eram *esam, while the lengthened root *ft- is attested by Gk. 
Homeric fia Skr. dta <Vim (perf.). The use of o/e between the root 
and the personal endings is then according to the practice of asigmatic 
aorists, as also the ending •-«/, and the fact that there arc only the two 
derivatives of IE. s, viz. ch before o and / before e. The difference from 
the sigmatic aorist is steadily maintained, though it became difficult 
to retain, and in the early history of the extant languages the confusion 
of imperfect and sigmatic aorist is a common feature. 

This explanation is, however, not without serious difficulties. If s is 
to give ch/1 it must be preceded by i (according to the rule concerning 
iur k, section 33). But there is no in •«-. In the initial syllable of an 
independent word t >ja-, but we do not know at what period this 
occurred, and whether this •/- would suffice for the purposes of the rule. 
Besides, *jachit does not survive anywhere as an independent word, 
and in the termination -achd there is frothing to represent the supposed 
Some scholars, in consequence, have turned to a theory that the 
imperfect is a late, and somewhat arbitrary, set of variations upon the 
sigmatic aorist. That theory, in its turn, gives no help in explaining 
the differences between the imperfect and aorist endings, though 
these differences are at once intelligible from the postulated *esom. 

A point of initial divergence for the various theories is found in 
the doublets of Old Bulgarian: dil-achi aachu chot-ichu iachu 
b-ichu iachu. As to the last pair, bfehu ‘was' is an aorist (S23. bi 
P2. biitt 3. bilg, etc.) used as an imperfect, and bfachi is evidently a 
new formation on the analogy of thematic verbs. In Old Bulgarian 
forms these verbs appear to demonstrate the derivation of the con¬ 
tracted forms from the longer uncontracted ones. But great un¬ 
certainty prevails, with intermediate states like slm fjaie ‘said' idaafe 
'went', etc. 

The vowel of support in the imperfect is a/i. That is readily under¬ 
stood of verbs which have these vowels in the infinitive-stem (iii 1, 
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v vi). When the vowel of the infiniliveis *, the imperfect is perhaps 
in i: *chvaUachA\ which leads to chvalaachA. In other cases the use 
of l as a new formative element is evident: nes-i-achA (after a palatal, a: 
tei-a-achu), mlr-e-achu, bor-i-achA, etc. Where i is a formative 
element only, it is attached to the present-stem, not to the aorist: 
dvign-i-achA. 

The sigmatic aorist introduced a formal distinction between the 
aorist and the present tense which was not expressed by the Indo- 
European o/O-grades of the same root. The aorist thus became 
identified with perfective past time, and required some correlative 
form for imperfective past time. The notion of time thus came to be 
more prominent than aspect when comparing aorist and imperfective 
with the present. But the forms of the imperfect were fluctuating, and 
were easily confused with those of the aorist. Interchanges of form 
once being admitted, the distinction of aspect in past time could 
not be consistently maintained, and a welcome awaited any other 
method of attaining this end. This was given by the new Slavonic 
distinction between imperfective and perfective verbs through 
prefixes (perfectivating imperfective verbs) and the suffixes -va/yva/ja- 
(impcrfectivating perfective verbs). These pairs allowed both time 
and aspect to be adequately represented, since the functions of the 
aorist were fulfilled by the past of a perfective verb, and those of the 
imperfect by the past of an imperfective verb. Tenses with their 
functions adequately performed by other means were menaced with 
dissolution, the more so as their personal endings were otherwise 
unsupported, and were ambiguous ( 52 . and 3.). Their ration d'etre 
had been lost, and there existed a simple analytical way of expressing 
past time through the auxiliary and the participle in -lA. At length 
both tenses disappeared from East and West Slavonic, apart from 
Wcndish, and from Slovene among the South Slavonic languages. 

(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

61. Declension. By means of declension nouns arc equipped to play 
their parts in the sentence. It is necessary to define the relation of the 
named parties to the main phenomenon, i.e. to show how the nouns 
are related (or 'fall', Gk. m&oi* Lat. casus) to the verb, whether as 
source of the phenomenon (subject), or wholly determined by it 
(object), or affected in some way, as by receiving (recipient). These 
relations may be expressed, as in English and Chinese, by position and 
by the use of 'empty' words; but in Indo-European they were indic¬ 
ated by elements suffixed to the stem. In addition to these main 
relations there are others of secondary importance which Indo- 
European and such other languages as Finnish and Basque represent 
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by casc-suffixes. To define the relation of noun to noun within the 
sentence the adjectival genitive case was employed, signifying cither 
possession or an attribute. Relations of place (in, from, to) seemed 
easy to define, and also the concept of agency or instrument; from 
these come the adverbial cases: locative, ablative, accusative of motion, 
instrumental. In Finnish or Basque this kind of adverbial definition 
can be carried to great length. There is no limit to the number of 
modifications possible in a Basque noun, but Finnish and Esthonian 
declensions arc considered complete with fifteen or sixteen cases, 
including the inessive, adessive, abessive, illative, Iative, elative, 
translative, caritative, etc. Such refinements show dissatisfaction with 
the cruder definition possible through the Indo-European case 
system. The Indo-European cases confuse different relations under 
the same symbol, so that, for instance, the same sign serves for both 
the possessive and the partitive genitives. The symbols themselves 
were not so firm as to resist decay, and all languages show some 
reduction in the number of cases originally available. Balto-Slavonic 
identified the genitive and ablative cases, which were only differen¬ 
tiated in the o-stems. The use of prepositions to supplement the 
defective information provided by case-endings has led in many 
languages to reliance upon the preposition for this purpose, and the 
consequent disuse of case-endings. 

In the agglutinative languages number appears as a symbol which is 
lacking in the singular and present in the plural, but is additional to 
the case-suffixes. In Indo-European, however, the ending expresses 
both number and case, and there are very few symbols which, like the 
Gk. -6* and —91, can be used in any number. The fusion of case and 
number, and the modifications often needed in the stem, close the 
declensional system. The various declensions then run parallel to each 
other, number to number and case to case, and invite comparison. 
While the Slavonic conjugations tend to isolate the tenses and moods, 
giving a separate history to each, there is a continual going to and fro 
between the declensions. 

The first cause of declension in pronouns was possibly different. 
As different words are used for ‘I’ the actor and ‘me’ the sufferer, it is 
possible that, to a primitive mind, these two situations seemed 
essentially different. ‘Thou’ and ‘thee’ arc also distinct words, but they 
observe a relationship. ‘My’ the possessor and ‘to me’ the recipient are 
in that sort of relationship to 'me’ the sufferer; and so a declension 
is formed; but it is one very different from that of the nouns. 

Adjectives are declined by apposition to their nouns. In Balto- 
Slavonic they were made definite by means of a suffixed demonstrative 
article, so that they have two declensions, an indefinite noun-type 
declension, and a definite compound noun-pronoun type, in which 
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the nominal case* tend to disappear. The adjective reproduce* various 
different noun-declensions, and the rules of concordance between 
adjective and noun give rise to the category of gender in grammar. In 
consequence of this fact, declension is said to reveal gender as well as 
number and case. 

Apart from these three declined categories there arc numerous 
indeclinable words in a sentence (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
interjections) which often have the form of nominal cases. 

62. Soun-declcnsions. ( a) Suffix-lets, athematic consonant-stems. 
IE. *ghan-s AS.ghan-m ‘goose' *ghwer-s -m ‘animal’, Gk. xfiv-d 
uGs ‘mouse’ ‘earth’, Lat. rex K^rig-s D.S. -1 ’king’ cor{d) -i 

‘heart’. In this type of declension the root ends in a consonant to 
which the case-endings are directly added. It must have been widely 
developed in the original tongue, but has almost disappeared in 
Slavonic. CS 1 . *kry *kruw-s ‘blood’ gave way to its own accusative 
fcrtfri, and so is classed among the «'-stems in Old Bulgarian; so also 
OB. gusi ‘goose’ 3vM ‘animal’ myll ‘mouse’. In this way the »-stcms 
(suffixless, athematic vowel-stems) remained as the oldest surviving 
type of Slavonic declension. Its subsequent diminution to the advan¬ 
tage of the /o-stems (thematic) belongs mainly to the history of the 
separate languages. The consonant-stems tended to be lost in all 
languages by the effect of suffixes which transferred words to other 
declensions: OB. srdlce ‘heart’ (suffix *-iko) zrm(l)'a ‘earth’ (suffix m -jd) 
Gk. icapSla ‘heart’ (suffix *-jd) Lat. cruor ‘blood’ (suffix -or). 

(6) Suffixless, athematic vowel-stems. 1 -Stem «. There were roots 
ending in u and 1, taking the case-endings without intervening vowel. 
Those in -u [see (e) below] have been fused with thematic o-stems, no 
longer constituting a separate declension in the modern tongues. The 
identity of the i-stems remains, but they have been much diminished 
by transfers to the jo-/ja- stems which have the advantage of better 
defined case-endings. In historic times there has been a tendency to 
identify this declension with the feminine gender, and indeed each 
declension with a definite gender. That tendency was in play before 
the historical record opens, since the neuters of this class (Gk. piXi 
Lat. mel ‘honey’), together with the ii-neutcrs (Gk. utov ‘mead’ Lat. 
cornu ‘horn’), did not survive as such into Old Bulgarian. There 
remained a few masculines: OB. gospodi ‘lord’ poll ‘road’ gosti ‘guest’ 
oghi ‘fire’ ludije iudije (pi.) ‘folk’, etc. They have since passed mostly 
into the 70-declcnsion. Feminine words were liable to transfer by 
means of suffixes: OB. ovica (suffix *-ika) Lat. ovi-s -m ‘sheep'. 
On the other hand the class has been augmented by means of the 
numerous i-suffixes listed in section 78. The suffixed vowel seems to 
have been liable to alternation, giving the variants i/ei/oi and u/eu ou, 
as NS. *ponti-s G S. • pontei-s 1 -.S’. *pontei, and •sunu-s •sunou-s 
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•t vlk*oi ‘wolf’ L. vilkas OB. t'lkU R. voik, OB. koM R. koii ‘horse’, 
OB. krajl ‘country’ *sed- OB. telo ‘field, farm’ R. selo ‘village’ lice 
'face' snamenije ’sign’. To the root were added the thematic vowels 
o/e before the case-ending, and when this is vocalic there have 
resulted diphthongs which give Slavonic monophthongs. The r-gradc 
occurred originally in the vocative singular only, and involved the 
first Slavonic palatalization of velars (A g ch yi (d)£ I: OB. Boie 
‘O God'); the o-gradc formed a diphthong which gave i/i and the second 
palatalization in the locative singular and nominative and locative 
plural {kg eh yc(d)at/l: LS. Bo(d)si L P. Bo(d)ztchu NVP. Bo(d)xi). 

NA \SN. - o/e was due to a reaction against the sound-law which 
caused ASM. *-om to become -i). Without this reaction masculines 
and neuters would have become identical; but that, in a language 
trusting to flexion to elucidate its meaning, was inconvenient. Mascu¬ 
line gender pertained not so much to males as to things conceived as 
self-moving, and so capable naturally of being the subject of a verb, 
since they could cause its phenomenon. There were other things 
naturally inert, and so provided only with the accusative sign *-om. 
If by convention they became the subject of a sentence they still did 
not take the sign of the agent -s, like the masculines. But if *-om y-Q 
in all cases this distinction between the self-moving and the inert, so 
important for primitive thinkers that they deified the one and ignored 
the other, would disappear. That it did not disappear was due to the re¬ 
action towards neut. -o/e. This affected also the adjectives, and there¬ 
fore also the concord of noun and adjective, and so preserved the 
notion of three genders in Slavonic, against the general tendency to 
reduce to two: masculine/fcminine as in Lithuanian or French, 
cpicenc/neutcr as in Dano-Norwegian and some Greek adjectives. 

A circumstance favouring the retention of o in the neuter was that 
the neuter of the demonstrative *tod >S 1 . to retained the vowel, which 
was only closed to ii by a final *m n or s (sec section 31). 

63. Gender. The first important distinction between nouns seems to 
have been made between animates and inanimates. It is all that appears 
in Hittitc, a very early form of Indo-European. As animates the bar¬ 
barian mind regards all things apparently self-moving, i.e. not only 
men and animals, but water, fire, the sky, etc., as inanimates, all that 
are inert or receptive. But concerning the same thing there exist 
different points of view. Children and the young of animals are often 
deemed inert, but so too arc women (Germ.- IVeib neut.), while the sky 
is both self-moving (L. dievas ‘God’ Gk. ZtQ% Lat. dies) and inert 
(R. nebo), according to the standpoint of the speaker. The inert class 
(neuters), as we have seen, would not naturally be subjects of verbs, 
and so differed from the other (masculines) by not taking the *-s of the 
nominative. In all this sex is not a consideration. The distribution of 
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Slavonic words between the masculine and neuter still follows, in the 
main, the animistic criterion. The feminine gender was added by 
reason of a suffix specialized to abstract and collective terms, which 
happened to contain the key-word of female sex (*gfend 'woman'). 
In the collective sense it was suited to express the plural of inert 
things (neuters), at first, as Greek syntax shows, in the singular. 
Because of this category of feminine words the animate declension 
became more distinctively male. Even the introduction of the sexual 
criterion, however, does not suffice to give grammatical gender. It 
creates more categories of nouns, but has no syntactical importance 
until adjectives are differentiated to correspond to the nouns. In 
Slavonic the adjectival declensions were much simplified, so that the 
opposition of genders was according to an obvious pattern: OB. 
nov-ti/o/a ‘new’ or t-i/o/a ‘that’. This pattern dearly distinguished 
the nominative neuter from the masculine, and so maintained both 
these genders, despite the identity of their oblique cases. 

In Slavonic there has been a continuous process of adaptation of 
declension to gender. 

64. Number. Indo-European had three numbers: singular/plural/ 
dual distinguished by the conceptions unit /many/pair. All three 
remained in Old Bulgarian, but the dual as such is used only in 
Slovene and VVendish among the modem languages. Its meaning was 
compromised very early by a shift from the notion of ‘pair’ to that of 
‘two things’, not necessarily paired, and consequent normal association 
with OB. diita ’two’ oba ‘both’ (cf. L. mii-du ‘we two’). But with ‘two’ 
signified by the numeral, there was evidently little need of repeating 
the numerical idea in the noun, the more so since the nominative dual 
endings were such as could readily be confused with other cases. In the 
modem languages the dual remains concealed in plurals of exceptional 
formation or as the apparent genitive singular after certain numbers 
(2-4, and similarly 22 23 24 etc.). 

On the other hand the opposition unit many is open to cavilling, 
since there are objects which, when unit is added to unit, still retain 
the notion of unity, e.g. sand and its grains, peas in a basket, heads in 
a crowd, etc. In such cases the antithesis is not so much ‘unit/many’ 
as 'singulative/collective'. This criterion has had free play in the 
Slavonic languages. The collectives arc cither plural or singular in 
form, and in some instances original singular collectives have later 
come to be construed as plurals, thus adding to the number of plural 
suffixes recognized by the modern languages. From such a collective 
if an individual was to be signalized, it had to he picked out by a kind 
of isolating process, either by using a word with no collective value 
(OB. ilovika ‘man’/ ludije ‘people’, dftiltl ‘child’ dfti ‘children’), or by 
a singulativc suffix (as OB. graidant ‘citizens’ gruiduninu 'citizen'). 
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65. Paradigms oj Nouns. The following paradigms from Slavonic 
and other languages are given for comparison, and as a basis for 
subsequent notes on cases: 
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66. Singular easet. (a) Accusative. (i) Bare stem, neuters: *nmen > 
OB. »m< ‘name’ (cf. Gk. ivopcrr-< *(o)nomnt-) R. imja, *telent >OB. 

’calf’, IE. *klevc os >OB.R. slovo 'word'. The same principle 
applied to neuters of the u/i-stems (Gk. ui&u utXi, Lat. cornu animalfi)), 
but these were lost in Slavonic, changing their gender or their 
declension. The suffix -os/es- shows o/e-gradation, and it was only by 
popular analogy that the - o of slovo came to be understood as a case 
ending, like the -o of igo ‘yoke*. That the accusative case is, in a way, 
basic in the declension appears from this use of the stem without 
modification, and from the fact that the accusative form runs through 
all genders, whereas the nominative form is restricted to animates 
(masculine and feminine). 

(ii) IE. *-m/n (consonant after a vowel, sonant after a consonant): 
IE. *pontim >OB. poll' road’ R. pul, OB. svekrUvl ( '*-utem) 'mother- 
in law’, *ronham >OB. roko ‘hand’ R. ruku, *sunum >OB. synU 'son' 
R. syn, *ghordhom >OB. gradu ‘city* R. gorod, *jugom >OB.R. igo 
'yoke'; *materm >*mdterim OB. matrri 'mother', *akmrnm >OB. 
kamrnl ‘stone’. The Indo-European languages are divided in their 
testimony concerning the quality of the Indo-European final nasal. 
Balto-Slavonic, like Greek seems to suggest a dental nasal (•«), but 
I-atin and Sanskrit suggest a labial (*m). In the same way, Hebrew 
and Portuguese favour final m, but Arabic and Spanish favour final 
n; it is an idiosyncrasy of each individual language to prefer one or the 
other nuance of a relaxed final nasal consonant. 

Concerning neuter *-om >S 1 . -o and *-os >-o see section 62 ad fin. 

(iii) Genitive-accusative. In the singular of the o-stems the accusa¬ 
tive and nominative both resulted in -d. Things cannot properly 
be agents, and where an inanimate thing is concerned there is no 
ambiguity likely to arise from this identity of forms. The notion 
'inanimate' is here taken in the current sense, and not in the primitive 
sense of objects apparently self-moving, like fire, water, hand or 
foot. But with animates, especially with persons, it is necessary to 
have distinct flexions in languages where position is not decisive. It 
is necessary to know whether ‘Peter robs Paul’ or ‘Paul robs Peter'. 
To get over the difficulty the distinctive GS. -a was used for the 
accusative of persons, and sometimes of animals, in the singular of 
the o-stems. The usage then spread to other stems: NS. synu G-AS. 
syna. Finally, during the dcsclopment of the modem languages, it 
spread to the plural, where there was no confusion of forms. The 
inclusion of trees among animates is not unnatural (Ruth, dub ‘oak* 
G-AS. duba), but the extension to games is odd: P. grad tc bridia 
‘play bridge’. Another unexpected extension is to coins. In Old 
Bulgarian the usage was still fluctuating, and both forms were found 
in the o-stems. 
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The accusative completes the action of the verb, and when that is 
a verb of motion the accusative gives the direction of the motion. In 
this way the accusative alternates with other spatial cases (locative and 
ablative) to answer the questions quo? ubi? unde? When a preposition 
is used, the original construction was to regard the case as completing 
the verbal action in a general sense, while the preposition was ad¬ 
verbial, and gave a finer definition to the verbal idea. The preposition, 
thus used, did not ‘govern’ the case. When the preposition later came 
to be associated with the noun it took over the cases as they had 
syntactically developed. 

( b ) Nominative, (i) The accusative form served for the nominative of 
neuters. 

(ii) Stem, with lengthened final vowel ( M.F. ): IE. )OB. 

mati ‘mother’ R. mai, *akmon >OB. kamy ‘stone’, *koren? > OB. 
Aor( ‘root’, *^end >OB. iena R. iend ‘woman*. The agreement of 
Sanskrit with Balto-Slavonic shows that the loss of -r after a length¬ 
ened vowel goes back to Indo-European times: Skr. mdtd L. mots 
OB. mati; final -e was here further narrowed to SI. -1. The opposition 
OB.NS. mati/AS. materl tends to be eliminated in the modem 
language by the use either of the nominative for both cases (R. mal), 
or the accusative (Cz. mdtef = mati ). L. akmud ‘stone’ piemui ‘shep¬ 
herd’ may show that the long final vowel generated a diphthong, 
which became a monophthong later in Slavonic: *-on y L. -ud >•-« y 
CSI. -y (cf. the development of P. 6 Cz. il). Even in Old Bulgarian the 
acc. sg. was substituted for the nom. -y kameni koreni. This 
practice has become general in the modem languages. 

(iii) •-»: lost in Slavonic, sometimes with closure of the preceding 
vowel: IE. • pontis >OB. poti ‘way’ R. pui [cf. Gk. ndvrof ‘sea’ Lat. 
pon(t)s 'bridge'], IE.*rtcr/rnir >OB. tvekry ‘mother-in-law’, IE. 
sunus >OB. syni ‘son’, R. syn, IE. •tc/A"o* >OB. tlku ‘wolf’ R. toik, 
*konjos y*konj& y*kon : < >OB. koAI ‘horse’ R. hoi. 

The nominative is strongly indicated in a sentence as the source of 
all that follows. In Old Bulgarian, in consequence, it was often 
accompanied by a suffixed demonstrative si ‘this’/W ‘that’: OB. dinlsi 
This day, today’, Tahiti ‘this slave’ (with ii opened in strong position 
to o: rabotu). Hence the suffixed article in North Great Russian and 
perhaps in Modem Bulgarian. The nominative is rarely used with 
prepositions; but there exists the idiom in Russian and Polish (but 
not Czechoslovak): R. ito eto xa kniga? (nom.)‘what sort of book is 
this?’ (cf. Germ, tear ist das fur ein Mann?) 

(c) Vocative. The vocative hardly merits the name of flexion. It does 
not enter into the sentence, but stands to it in apposition, urgently 
calling to it the attention of someone. The expression of urgency was 
the heightened tone; there being no syntactical relations to define, no 
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flexion was required. Most vocatives are of the same form as the 
nominative, but sometimes without the lengthened vowel or with a 
shortened vowel: VS. *g K end NS. *g w end OB. ienojiena. Personal 
names arc often in the vocative in place of the nominative, especially 
children’s names. Hence comes the order of personal nominatives in 
-o: Marko Dartilo etc. The thematic stems express the vocative by the 
e-grade of stem, without case-ending: OB. vf/e'O wolf!' Neuters have 
no vocative case-ending, but use the nom.-acc. In the plural and dual 
the nominative is used for the vocative. The special value of the case 
is inferred from the high tone. 

(d) Genitive, (i) IE. • os/es/s ; Gk. prefers •-<«, Balto-Slavonic, like 
Latin, prefers •-«, the sibilant being lost in Slavonic (section 43): 
OB. matere kamene imene slovese tel^te svekruve all from *-es; poti from 
[see section 62(h)], L. -its (GS. aides ‘eye’/N S. aids); synu 
from •-ous, L. -air. The flexion -1 (poti) has prevailed over -e in 
R. maters imeni ditjdti, helped by the analogy of the dative in -J, 
whereas P. imienia Slov. imtna R. neba have come to be inflected like 
o-stems. The feminine d/ja-stems offer considerable difficulty. The 
suffix had a rising tone ( d/jd ), which would combine with the falling 
tone of the genitive ending to give a circumflex (•-£»), which is 
represented by the circumflex in Greek (-nuns) and by rising tone in 
Lithuanian ( dainos). But this would give SI. *-a. The closing of the 
vowel to -y (OB. roky) is hard to explain, but seems to indicate the 
presence of a nasal, as also the flexion -4 in South Slavonic 
EWSL -y <*-onr 4 <?-}6ns. The source of this nasal termination 
may have been the declension in -on (cf. L. akmehs/*-ons), and the 
reason for substitution the circumstance that the gen. sg. would be 
otherwise indistinguishable from the nom. sg. (-«). The discrepancy 
in the soft stems (SSI. -4/EWSI. - i : gen. sg. OB. daff/OR.WS 1 . duli) 
has been explained as due to the occurrence of a special quality of 
nasal i not encountered elsewhere in Slavonic, save in the acc.pl. of 
ja/jo -stems and the nom.pl. of ;<i-stems. In the acc.pl. tht nasal is in 
place, and denasalization in East and West Slavonic must be due to the 
dialectal timbre of the vowel. In final position, where these sounds 
occur, the enunciation is relaxed, and this relaxation might combine 
with the effects of analogy to give a timbre otherwise unparalleled. 

(ii) Ablative of the thematic declension IE. m -od (masc.neut): OB. 
grada seta kraja. It was only in this declension that the genitive and 
ablative were distinct: Skr. GS. kdntasya/ AbS. kdntdt from kdntas 
‘beloved’, Lat. lupi / lupo(d). In Balto-Slavonic the genitive and 
ablative have been identified in all conjugations, but in the o-stems 
the identification has been upon the basis of the original ablative in 
m -dd. This contained a final postposition akin to Lat. de ‘away from’, 
and possibly in the form of m -ed, giving with the thematic vowel 
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•-o-*d *-od >L. ~o CSI.O.B. -a/soft -ja. The postposition resembles 
Gk. -bi<*-dht (t£ 4 X 66 tv 'from the sea'), but is opposed in meaning 
to Gk. -6€CAWiva3f=*’A9fiwas-6* ‘to Athens'). 

The uses of the genitive in Slavonic correspond to both original 
cases. The proper sense of the genitive seems to have been to name 
the whole thing of which something is a part (partitive genitive): 
R. ja chotu vody ‘I want (some out of all) water', vagon polon ljudej 
‘a carriage full of people’. What one negates is usually something 
partial; hence the Slavonic genitive after negatives: R. net deneg ‘there 
is no money’. The genitive of point of time corresponds to the Latin 
ablative: R. pervogo mdrta ‘on the first of March’. Another use of the 
genitive is the adnominal or adjectival: R. dom oted ‘father’s house' 
(possessive), pjai ruble] ‘five (a five-group of) roubles', stakdn taju 
‘a cup(-ful) of tea*. Hence the use of the genitive with secondary 
prepositions like R. blia ‘near’ okolo ‘round’, etc., which are frequently 
nouns made invariable in some case and used as adverbs, whence also 
as prepositions. The proper sense of the ablative is removal from a 
thing or situation. It is thus used with verbs of deprivation, avoidance, 
fear, etc.; of the point from which measurements arc made; and so of 
the point of reference from which a comparison is made: R. on slabee 
menja ’he is weaker than I (measured from me he is the weak one)’. 
So the genitive occurs with the prepositions R. bez ‘without’ ot ‘away 
from’, i 'dowm from’, u ‘by’. 

The adjectival use of the genitive was overshadowed in Common 
Slavonic by the facility with which adjectives were made from nouns. 
The possessive ‘God’s’ was not as a rule Boga ‘of God but Boiljl 
(R. Boiij). 

(e) Dative. IE. ai CSl.OB. -»: OB. materi kamrnt imeni tel(tt 
slovesi tvekrQvi; rotl (?•-« <*-di <*-d-ei) duli; synovt (?*-exc-ei); 
pgti kosti ( = f+?) OB. vlku may derive from •telhTdi (?*-o-«), in 
which the long vowel has developed at the expense of the short 
semivowel (as in Gk. Xwk^> Lat. lupo), being closed by it in Slavonic 
to •-« >-u. In Polish and Czechoslovak -ovi has been construed as all 
case-ending, and so as an alternative for -it: P. d^botet OP. synu 
(MP. synotci) (dqb ’oak’ is an o-stem, syn ‘son’ is a u-stem), Cz. Janovi 
bratrovi ’brother’ (of persons), hadovi or hadu ‘snake’ (of animals)/ 
hradu ‘city’ (of things). 

The dative is the case of the recipient, whether actually the receiver 
of the verbal activity or affected by and interested in it (ethic dative). 

(/) Instrumental' IE. •-bh/m-: OB. potlmi kamenlml imeniml 
(•symiml is not attested) raboml krajeml (cf. Anglo-Saxon civic ’alive 
DSALV. cvicum). This element *-m- was probably an agglutinated 
suffix, and is found also in the dual and plural (dat.instr.). Its use was 
parallel to that of •-bh- in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic and other 
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languages. The latter appears in Homeric Greek in a rudimentary 
form (-91) which can be added to singular or plural cases: pir^t 'by 
force’ xXioirt^t ‘in the huts’. In Latin it is restricted to the plural 
(deabus regibus manibus ditbus), where it gives both dative and ablative 
by means of the same vocalism. In Sanskrit it is plural and dual only, 
and shows differences of vocalism: IP. -bhis DAbP. -bhyas IDAbD. 
■bhydm. In Slavonic the vowels vary: IN. -mi IP. mi DP. -mii DID. 
•ma. The Lithuanian series (IN. -mi IP. -mis DP. -ms DID. -m, the 
latter with changes of tone) do not sufficiently elucidate the problem 
of the original forms in Balto-Slavonic or Indo-European. 

(ii) IE. •-m jam: OB. roko/rokojo <?ronkd-m/jam (L. rankd 
dcnasal 1 zed), strujejo. Cf. Skr. dhis ‘thought’ IN. dhiy-d, whence 
kdntd IN. kdni-ay-d, which gives an alternation -dfayd in the instru¬ 
mental, as in Slavonic). Both types of suffix are found in Old Bulgarian, 
but the shorter arc absent from some documents and may be due to 
dissimilation. Once established, this instrumental of the o-stems sets 
a pattern for other feminines: kost-ljo/ijo mater-ijo/ijo svekrdv-ijo/ijo, 
which have no shortened forms. 

The instrumental has the meanings ‘by means of’ (instrumental 
proper) and ‘accompanied by’. Both senses arc united in the English 
preposition with, in the Greek dative and the Latin ablative. As 
denoting time within which something occurs the instrumental is 
doubtless sociative: R. vtsnoj ‘in the spring’ utrom 'in the morning’. 

It is used for the standard of measurement: R. ja godom star it ego 
'I am a year older than he’, and in the locution lem . . . tem ‘by how 
much ... by so much; the more ... tfie ... ’ Similarly sociative is the 
instrumental of place where («Ai7), and with the prepositions R. sa 
’after’ meidu ’among’ pod ’under’ * ‘with’. An extension of the same 
usage causes the instrumental to follow the verb ‘be’, when not 
expressing identity but only a relation between subject and predicate: 
R. kogdaja byl mdUikom 'when I was a boy’ (cf. L. tit bust vilkii ‘you’ll 
become a wolf). True instrumentals are found in phrases like R. 
menjd xoviit Ivdnom 'they call me John’, (to slsdUlo mne predlogom 
‘this served me as a pretext’. 

(g) Locative, (i) IE. aero-ending: OB. kosti (*-(i) synu (•-/„) 
The consonant-stems should end in their consonants according to this 
principle of formation, but materi has the -i of the i-stems. and svekrtvt 
kamene imene teigte slovese have a suffixed -e of uncertain origin. It 
might be connected with the suffixed -e in Lithuanian, which gives an 
appearance of uniformity to Lithuanian locatives: -yje/oje/eje/tqe. 

(ii) IE. •-*: OB. roci (•- d-i; cf. L. rankoj-e, where -oj- <»di) sleuji 
gradi (•-o-i) kraji. Gk. loc. otnoi ‘at homc’/NP. oIkoi ‘houses’ shows by 
the accentuation of the stressed syllable that there was a difference of 
intonation between these two diphthongs, vi*. loc. -A’/ttom. pi. -oi. 
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The locative is a spatial case, defining place where (ubff), and is a 
source of adverbs as an extension of this usage. It now occurs only 
with prepositions, and is often called the 'prepositional case’, but the 
term suggests an exclusiveness which does not in fact exist. The chief 
prepositions associated with the locative arc R. v ‘in’ na ‘on’ o ob/obo 
‘concerning’ po ‘after’ pri ‘in the presence of, in the time of, near’. 
It is opposed to the accusative of motion, as indicating place of rest. 

67. Plural Cases. The plural differs markedly from the singular in 
the case with which its flexions fuse together. The nominative and 
accusative cases remain distinct, but the genitive presented a termina¬ 
tion which ran through all declensions, and the dative, instrumental 
and locative show substitution of one declensional vowel "for another 
even in Old Bulgarian. In Russian this has been carried to a logical 
conclusion by which the endings of the o-stems have been adopted by 
most words in other declensions, the instrumental showing more 
resistance than the dative and locative. In the declension of the 
definite adjective there was already identity of flexion for all three 
genders in Old Bulgarian. A psychological support for this usage is 
the circumstance that sex is important in individuals, not in masses. 

(a) Nominative, (i) IE. *•«: OB. potlje (*-ejes), kamene synove 
C-ewes) (masculines). OB. materi is modelled on feminine i-stems, but 
OR. matere Cz. matefe implies CS1. matere. The i-stems, when 
feminine, use the acc.pl. for the nominative: OB. kosti ( <.•-»**), and 
this is the explanation also of svekrUvi and dui<. It might apply also to 
OB. roky, nom. and acc.pl., but CSI. -y could perhaps derive from 
*-ds •-<?-«), as L. rahkos certainly docs. 

(ii) IE. *-oi (with rising tone), masc. o-stems: OB. grads krai 
(*tkruji). This is due, as in Latin and Greek, to the analogy of the 
demonstrative N PM. *tos ‘those’ Skr. devds ‘gods’. The modem 
languages, especially Polish, show much interchange between -i ove. 
Some o-stems arc found with the termination -ove even in Old 
Bulgarian: duchove ‘spirits’. 

(iii) IE. m -d CSI.OB. -a ja: neuters: OB. 1 menu telfta slovesa iga/ 
pola lica. This flexion was that of a nom.fcm.sg. of a collective noun, 
and as such still took a singular verb in Gk. dSwarov d&wcrra fori ‘it is 
impossible’. As in the singular, the same flexion is used for the nom. 
voc.acc. of neuters. The distinctively plural endings of other cases 
have been attached by analogy of the masculines to the neuter 
paradigm. 

As a collective feminine noun, the plural of a neuter was originally 
a different word from the singular, and so might have a different 
accentuation. Gk. 9CX0V 90X1) ‘race, clan, tribe’ arc different words 
formed from the same root in the relationship *-om a and differently 
accented. Hence perhaps some of the accent-shifts encountered in 
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Slavonic neuters (apart from those due to the workings of dc Saus- 
sure's law), such as R. osero/oxfra Make’ nibo nebesd ‘sky’. In S. 
silo sela the difference reveals itself as one of tone-quality. 

Such independent words could also be formed alongside mascu¬ 
lines, giving mixed paradigms: R. rog/rogd ‘horn’ viler velerd 
‘evening' (cf. Lat. locus/loca). 

In the plural the vocative is identical with the nominative. 

(6) Accusative, (i) IE. *-ns, consonant after vowels, sonant after 
consonants: IE. • pontins OB. poti kosti; IE. • mater ns OB. materi 
hameni svekrdvi; IE. •sununs •ghordhons (cf. Cretan Xukov$) OB. syny 
grady; *krajons > 'krajens OB. Ara/'</OR.WSl. kraji. On the alterna¬ 
tives g/i see section 66 (d). The vowel of the ending was lengthened 
by final s before this disappeared (sec section 31), and the nasal timbre 
remained only with the most open vowel. 

(ii) •-s/ns: a/jasXssssM. L.N PF. stim-os A. -as implies N. *-ds 
A. -as, the latter without nasalization. Without nasal are also Goth. 
gibds ‘gifts’ Skr. sends ‘armies', though both accusatives have the long 
vowel of the nominative. In Old Prussian (-ans), Greek (- 3 $ Cretan 
Tfuon^), Italic and Slavonic the termination has been assimilated to 
accusatives in •-ns, with lengthening and closure one grade of the 
vowel and its consequent denasalization in Common Slavonic: 
•ronkatu y*ronkons >•-« >OB. roky, duig EWSI. dull. APF. rqky = 
N PF. roky (? <•-<&), and on this analogy dulg was extended to the 
nominative, and then all feminines ( kosti materi svekriivi ) used the 
accusative instead of the original nominative. 

(c) Genitive. IE. •-om/dn: CSl.OB. -i}/soft-(/)f; OB. materu kamenu 
imenu telgtii slave su svekritvu roku synovu gradii; potlji; strujl dull; 
koM. The vowel of this flexion was short in Slavonic, and also in 
Latin (ovtiim), though the latter is said to have resulted from a 
shortening of •-om. Whether that be true of Latin, there is no ground 
for believing that the Slavonic termination has been shortened, since 
long nasal finals are carefully preserved. On the other hand Gk. -ov 
L. -u quite as definitely indicate an original long vowel. It is necessary 
to suppose that both existed in Indo-European. 

Final -1 l/l dropped in the later languages, and the case was left 
without characteristic flexion. Reaction set in against this state of 
affairs. As in the dat.sg. and nom.pl., the ending of the u-stems was 
treated as a flexion (-ov/ev) and extended over the o-stems: R. stolov 
‘chairs' saraev ‘sheds', P. tcujotc ‘uncles’ demote ‘shades’, Cz. muSd 
(formerly muiur)‘mcn’, Slov. uliteljev‘teachers'. The i-stems naturally 
added the case-ending to the -i of the stem, giving -i/ 7 , which also was 
treated as wholly flexion. The first semivowel was in strong position, 
and so led to a suffix -ej, which spread to other declensions: R. loSadij 
’horses’, whence care] ‘tsars' morej ‘seas' (both jo-stems), sudej (from 
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sudjd ‘judge’). In Scrbocroat the i-declension has G P. -t (sltdrf 
‘things’), but for all other declensions the language has developed, in a 
way not satisfactorily explained, a suffix -a for the gen. pi.: S. jelfna 
‘stags’ Sind ‘women’ plemend 'tribes’, etc. 

Owing to the lightness of final -d there appear certain accent-shifts 
in some genitives: R. Vremja ‘time’ N P. vremend GP. vremen, tested 
‘sister’ N P. sestry GP. setter, S. Sena ‘woman’ N P. Sene GP. Send. In 
West Slavonic the final syllable of the gen. pi. is affected by the law of 
lengthening (and later closing of vowel) in compensation for the loss of 
final jer, e.g. P. pora ‘season’ GP. por; and in some words this form has 
analogically affected the other cases: P.GP. gor ‘of the mountains':: 
NS. gora. 

In the plural the ablative has been confounded, as to usage, with 
the genitive; as to form, with the dative. 

(d) Dative and Instrumental. IE. *-bh m-: OB. -mu -mi: ppti-mu -mi, 
mater-imu -Imi and materemd, svekrdv-amd -ami, r<jka-mu -mi, struja- 
md -mi, synu-*mii -mi and synomd, grado-mu, kraje-mu. The corres¬ 
ponding forms in other languages are: L.DP. -ms IP. -mis Goth.DP. 
-m Lat.DAbP. -bus <^-bhds, OIr.DP. -ib <?-bhis, Homeric -91 <*-AAi, 
Arm.IP. -vk' -mbk‘, Sbr.DP.-bhyas <^ m -bhjds I P.-bhis. The parallelism 
of the two scries is obvious, but so also are the discrepancies of detail. 
The Slavonic dative depends on *-mds, parallel to Lat. m -bhds, and 
independent of the Lithuanian flexion. The long final vowel of the 
instrumental in Slavonic has no parallel in noun declensions, but 
corresponds to the •-Mei-suffix in Lat. tibi. 

A jer before the flexion was in strong position in the dative, but 
weak in the instrumental. In the dative, therefore, there was a tendency 
to replace it by a full vowel (materemd imenemii synomd), as also in the 
locative plural. The a- 0- stems have a full vowel in such a position. In 
Russian the vowel a has spread over all declensions in the dative and 
locative. In the instrumental it is also general, and has met with 
resistance only from the /-stems: R. loladmi (cf. P. koiemi Cz.Slov. 
kostmi). 

The dat. instr. loc. of li-stcms in Old Bulgarian were remodelled on 
a-stems. 

(H) IE. IP. *-o-is: o-stems: OB.IP. grady sely kraji. The vowel of the 
diphthong is closed by the final •-*. Gk. Xvntoi* results from both 
instrumental and locative (Homeric -oiot) and has a short thematic 
vowel as in the locative. There is a short vowel in L. vyrais; long in 
Skr. derdis. In Latin the ending was used also of the dative and 
ablative, and was extended to the a-stems also. 

(r) Locative. IE. 9 -su/tD: OL. -mi ML. -se CSl.OB. -chu, OB. 
potlchu, svekruvachd (with a from a-stems), Senachu strujachu, syn- 
*dchu ochu, gradechti krajichii. The consonant *s followed an 1 in the 
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i-stems and the o-stems ( *-oisu) and so gave SI. ch, which was genera¬ 
lized to all stems (as with icnachu 'g^endsu: Skr. L P. senasu); in 
the u-stems it followed u, with the same consequences (Skr. bhdnusu). 
Vocalization of jer: OB. matcrechu synochu domochti. 

68. Dual Cases. The dual has the appearance of being incomplete in 
Indo-European. Only three casc-flcxions had been developed (NVA : 
GL, Dl), and they were transmitted imperfectly. The genitive was the 
first to be lost, since it is almost unrecorded in Greek and has been lost 
in Lithuanian; its form, on the other hand, is less doubtful than that of 
the other two. 

(а) Nominative-accusative-vocative. The vowels e i occur, and 
probably also the semivowels i u forming a diphthong with final stem 
vowels. OB. ftoti may represent original •-/, L. nakti having been 
shortened. OB. kameni is attested, but not •mu/rn. The o-stems had, 
in the masculine, *-6: CSI. -a/soft ja: OB. grada kraja. The feminine 
o-stems have *-a-i (Skr. -e: sene), giving CSI. -i soft -i: OB. rod 
struji. The neuters seem to have been formed with the element •-/, 
which was lost to the i-stems by the loss of neuters in that declension. 
In the o-stems, neuter •-©-* >CSI. -//soft -i, and so coincide formally 
with the feminine: OB. self, lid. The consonant-stems would naturally 
have shown -i in this place (OB. tele si'two bodies'), but the historically 
justified ending is rare. They generally show -/ (OB. imenf ‘two 
names’) borrowed from the neuter o-declension. 

(б) Genitive-Locative. IE. *-ou-: OB. potlju potiju, etc. Arcadian 
utoow ‘in the midst’ preserves this ending (cf. OB. meidu GL D. with 
the same meaning). Skr. ~(y)os: devayos ‘gods’ senayos ‘armies’ 
bhdnvos ‘suns'. In Lithuanian the gen. pi. is used instead of the gen. 
dual. The adverb L. pusiau ‘in two halves’ is an old locative dual, and 
trace of a distinction between G D. dviejaus L D. dviejau ‘two’ have 
been noted. Olr. GD./er seel rest upon *-ou. 

(c) Dative-Instrumental. IE. *-bh m-, L. -m, CSI. -ma: OB. potlma 
denama gradoma etc. Skr. -bhvdm (sendbhyam bhdnubhydm ) is closer 
akin than Celtic -bhim, but there was no palatal glide or final nasal in 
Slavonic. Nor did it show differences of tone as in Lithuanian (L.DZ 7 . 
j unum ID. sunum), which may not have been primitive. Gk. -iv(Aukoiv) 
is on a different line of development. Gothic dat. ttedim ‘two’. 

In Scrbocroat the flexion -ma has come to be used for the DIL/*. of 
all declensions. The same type of extension occurs also dialectically in 
Czech and Slovak, hut in most modern languages this flexion is 
restricted to the case of the numerals, taking its rise in the dual 
declension of CSI.OB. Jiiva ‘two’. 

69. Numerals. There arc no characteristics of the numeral declen¬ 
sions not found elsewhere, but they are drawn from several different 
parts of speech, and in their use they form a closely associated group. 
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They also conserve some of the oldest features of the language to 
which they belong. These are reasons for treating them as a group. 

1: *oi-nos ‘sole’? Lat. tinus Gk. otvq ‘ace’, *oi-wos Gk. o!o$ ‘sole’, 
m oi-kos Skr. ekas ‘one’. From *00101 come L. vienas CSl.OB. inti 
(which is rarely used) and the prefix ino- ‘one, other’; with *ed- (neut. 
sg. of a pronominal root V-) the latter gives OB. jedinti, jedinti R. odin 
(neut. odno) ‘one’. OB. jedinti, with the short vowel in the second 
syllabic, is definitely later than jedinti, though it is as hard to account 
for long as for short quantity in this place. 1st: L. pirmas (firm ‘before’) 

OB. prvti, with difference of suffix; cf. Eng. first Goth, fruma frumista 
Lat. pri(t)mus prius Gk. irpiuo? rrpdpos. The root is *pr-, with suffix 
-m/v-. 

2-4: (2 is a pronominal o-stem, 3 an adjectival i-stem, and 4 an 
adjectival consonant-stem): 

IK. •dub L.NA MD. du F.dv) GO. dviejv DD. dtiem I D. dviim 

OB. \f-dftx -ii FN.S ~oju -rnui (so also oba 'both ). 

IE. *fr< 7 « L.N P. tryt A. tri* G. tn/f D. trims I. trimis LAf. trijuosi F. -jolt 

OB.Af. tr-ije FN.-i -i -Ijt iji - imu .Imi -leho 

lE.*A“rfuw«. OB.Af. letyr-e FN.-i-i -u 

OB. dtit’ti follows the pronominal declension. The following noun 
was in the dual, but the dual endings of nom. acc. were later confused 
with plurals in -» (ofi ‘eyes’) or with gen. sg. -a/ja. When so under¬ 
stood these forms began to appear after 3 and 4 also. 2nd: L. aiitras, 
cf. Goth, anpar/ OB. vtitorti (? <*n-for-). 3rd: tretijl. 4th: fetvrtti. 

The suffix -Id is used to make the remaining ordinals. 

5-9: are collective nouns in •-« in Slavonic, but L. keturi etc. arc 
adjectives. 5: *penktis >OB. peti. 6: * ks(tc)ektlis OB. iestl. 7: *sebdmu 
(Gk. ip6opo$) OB. sedmi. 8: *oktmis OB. osntl (Gk. Aktgj Lat. octo have 
the form of duals, meaning possibly ‘both sets of fingers’). 9: *netcn- 
OPr. neu-ints L. devyni OB. dev^ti (with the initial of to). 

10-19: *dekmt(i)- OPr. dessimpts L. dr Stmt OB. desftl. This is a 
consonant-stem as appears from loc. sg. delate ‘in the teens’. 11: jedinti 
na delate, 12: dura na delate, etc. When standing alone it is assimilated 
to the t-stems and to the numerals 5-9: gen. loc. sg. des^ti. Other cases 
arc: G P. detain des<tii (occasionally found), If*, des^ty (on the analogy 
of the o-stems), N P. delate desalt, NAD. des^ti des^te, GO. des^tu. 

20-90: arc composed of 2 with nom. du. des^ti (dura desalt), 3-4 
with nom. pi. (tri des<te, drs<ti), 5-9 with gen. pi. (pstl des^tti). MR. 
pjaidesjdl shows both parts declined as i-stcm nouns (gen. pjatidesjati, 
etc.). 40: MR. forok (see section 117). 

too: *kmlom L. limtas CSl.OB. stito. This is a neuter o-stem, 
giving 200: dtivi sute (dual), 300: tri stita (plural), etc. The difficulty 
here is to account for the il. It seems better to accept it as Slavonic 
rather than to have recourse to borrowing from Avestic sata or 
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Scythian (Ossetic) soda, which leave the difficulty unresolved. The 
expected development is found in L. limtas. 

,1000: L. tukstantis OB. tysyita tys^ita R. tysjaSa P. tysiac S. tisuia < 
Goth, piisundi. It is a feminine noun. Also S. kiljada MB. chiljdda < 
MGk. 

10,000: OB. lima, cf. Tokharian tumane Imam and TT. tuman 
'cloud, mist, ten thousand warriors’. 

The collective (distributive) numerals have in the masc. sg. the 
forms 2: OB. ddvoji, 3: troji, 4: cetverH. In the last instance the r is part 
of the root ( (ttyre ), but it has led to -rii being generalized as a suffix for 
distributives: 5: p^lorU, 6: lestori, 7: sedmori, 8: osmoru, 9: delator a, to: 
debtoru. Numerals of this type arc used in both Old Bulgarian and the 
modern languages, for instance, with pluralia tantum: S. dvoja kola 
'two carriages’ (formally ncut. p. from sg. kolo ‘wheel’). A derived 
form in -ica is found in the instr. sg. OB. ietvoricejo ‘fourfold’ sitor- 
icejo ‘a hundredfold’. 

70. Adjective1 and Participles, (a) Indefinite. Adjectives and par¬ 
ticiples are cither definite or indefinite, i.e. arc either accompanied by 
a postpositive article (-ji Kf-jos •-/-) or not. In Slovene, Serbocroat 
and Bulgarian the distinction is still so maintained: as in Slov. ndv 
klobitk ‘a new hat’ ndvi klobiik ‘the new hat’. This docs not hold in 
Slovene apart from the nom. acc. sg. masc., owing to the confusion in 
other case-forms of the two declensions. Elsewhere the definite 
adjective has become attributive, accompanying the noun whether 
defined or not; the indefinite is simply predicative. In the predicate 
the nominative case is much the most common, and the others arc 
rarely used. Thus, though a full declension survives in theory in 
Russian, for example, scarcely any case but the nominative is found in 
practical use. There are traces of a Russian predicative dative (see 
section 106); an accusative is found in appositional predicates of the 
type Cz. nalel jsem polok roxvodntn ‘I found the brook swollen’. In 
adverbs there are traces of yet more cases: R.G SN. snova ‘anew’, 
P.DSN. po francusku ‘in French’. 

Indefinite participles gradually shed their cases with the exception 
pf a few fixed forms, and so became gerunds, without declension. 

There is only one declension of indefinite adjectives, composed of 
the o- and a-noun declensions: OB. nov-U -o -a, soft, pii-l -e -a. Only 
trije remains as an i-stcm adjective, and letyre as a consonant-stem 
adjective. The vocative in -e occurs only when the adjective is used as 
a substantive, as OB. bezumine ‘O fool!’/o rode nevfrind ‘O faithless 
generation!’ In the same way are declined the participles in -hi -ti 
-ml -mu. The other participles follow the soft declension in almost all 
cases, but they, and the comparative form of adjectives, show varia¬ 
tions of suffix which may be represented thus: 
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NSM. 

N SN. 

ASM. 

GSMN. 

N SF. 

ASF. 

G SF. 


IE. *101 t tout- 

9 

. 

*T 


-j* 

-jam 

-jis 

(0 

•in/- 



-OS cs 






•w 9 » 

-wo* 

-worm 

-wot-c* cs 




(ii) 

m tcid- 





-us-ji 

-us-jiim 

-*-js« 


'magh- 

-ja. 

-jos 

-josm 

-jo*-o» cs 

-is-ji 



(iii) 

*mag• 


-is 






Gk. 

uv 

6v 

6vto 

Avtos 

oCtoa < afivna 


(i) 

( 15 - 


-<St 

-OTa 

-OTOt 




(ii) 

Homeric 18 - 





uta< • 

-ixna 



*,6- 



(01 <• 

-lOOa 




(iii) 

Lat. suav- 

-ior < -i6s 

-ius<* 

-ios -iorrm 

-ions 




(111) 

L. tuk- 

-»» 

-a / -anti 

-artfio 

-anti 

-unf 14 

-an f ios 

(i) 

ruk- 

-t« 

-C / 

-usio 

-usi 

-usi* 

•usios 

(ii) 

gtr- 

-cs-rm 







(in) 

OB. td- 

daj lid- 

-y 

-e 

-y / -v*»- \ 

f / "V f -S«J 

1 ja 

•i 

-iv 

-jt wsi.-ja 

(i) 

ltd- 

-0 

-0 

-0»- 1 






da-. 

-VO 

-VO 

/ -VO*. } 

■ -1 -ja 

-i 

-iv 

-n wsi.-jf 

(ii) 

jatl- 

-i 

-1 

-B- j 






mi li- 

HOti- 

-ij. 

_ 

-* 

-e 

LK 

-I ja 

•i 

-iv 

•K WSI.-j* 

(iii) 


(i) The present participle active [section 55 (a)] took a weak form 
of the root in the oblique cases of the masc. neut., but in Slavonic 
these cases have been remodelled and that form of the root no longer 
appears. Verbs of classes iii b and iv have the extended suffix -<//-. 
Russian gerunds derive from the nominatives (masc. sg. -< >-_/«, 
fern. sg. •-/« >-A). 

(ii) The past participle active is derived from •-* cos/us-. There was 
a long vowel in nom. sg. masc./short in nom. sg. neut., both of the 
o-gradc of the suffix, as may be seen from Greek. The fern, showed 
the aero-grade of suffix with an additional suffix -ja (nom. -f <•-»>). 
The fern. *-il s- caused the suffix of the masculine and neuter to 
become , -(w)ii»- > CS 1 . -ii after consonants/ -vi after vowels. In the 
oblique cases of these genders the additional suffix -jo- was employed. 
In the oblique cases of all genders and the nom. sg. fern, the influence 
of i/j palatalized SI. *ch to SI. f: dtrvUti etc. 

(iii) The comparative was formed by •- jos/ii-. By palatalization of 
the vowel *-jos became *-jes, whence, for instance, neut. OB. mMe 
‘less’ (-> <•-;«). On the analogy of the aero-grade, •-«, the masculine 
came to be formed in •-//*-. In the oblique cases this suffix received 
further suffixes (*-jo/ja-) , like the participles, and the nom. sg. fern, is 
in -» <*-»a. 

The comparative suffix is either added immediately to the stem 
(CS 1 . *chudi ‘worse’ <^*(hud-]ls, cf. OB. chudu ‘bad’, definite com¬ 
parative rhuddiji ), and in such an event any other adjectival suffix is 
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usually dropped before the comparative is formed (OB. vysoku 'high' 
comp. vyBji, kripuku ‘strong* comp, krepiijl): or else the stem takes 
the ending -i- before *-jls (word ‘new’ comp, novtjl). The feminine 
forms arc nom. sg. chuSdisi vyBSi novejlli , etc., and the masc. neuter, 
oblique cases arc gen. sg. chuSdila vyBSa novijlSa, etc. 

The superlative is expressed in Old Bulgarian by na/--|-the com¬ 
parative, or, in a less purely superlative sense, by pri-+ positive: 
OB. nahysiji ‘highest’ preveliku ‘very great’. 

(b) Possesshes and adjectives of origin. These are formed from 
masculine names or titles by means of the suffix -ov/ev- and from 
feminines by -in-: R. Ivanov ‘John’s* S. dSev ‘father’s’ bratdvljev 
‘brother’s R. sestrin ‘sister’s’. To some extent these duplicate the 
uses of the genitive case: S. bcev konj—kdnj oca (rare) ‘father’s horse’, 
and there arc ambiguities (R. Ivanov ‘John’s’ or ‘Johnson’). A num¬ 
ber of masculines also employ -in- (R. Fomin ‘Tom’s’ brdtnin 
‘brother’s’), and this is usual with diminutives. These words are self- 
defined though the following noun may be definite or indefinite. 
They are consequently declined partly according to the indefinite 
paradigm, partly according to the definite (ISA/., and oblique cases 
of the plural). 

(e) Definite adjectives. Formed by suffixed article •-*- *jos >-jtT: 
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Soft: SM. pet-i-H N. 

-*-je F. 

-a-ja; PM. 

-i-ji N. -a-ja F. -f-jr; DM. -a-ja NF. 

-i-ji 


As the demonstrative clement comes last the declension depends 
mainly upon it, and the detailed commentary on cases may be left to 
the next section. The adjective projter has a nominal declension: 
OB. nova -o -a ‘new’ (like gradd selo Sena) tilltl tulle tulta ‘empty’ 
(like kohi lice struja). 

The subsequent development of this paradigm in the modern 
languages was due largely to the fusion of the two endings of each case 
into a single compound form. In Old Bulgarian they appeared still 
sufficiently distinct, but there were certain effects of assimilation and 
interplay between vowels. Apart from merely scribal differences from 
the above paradigm, such as the use of i e with the values jl je, Old 
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Bulgarian shows the following developments: SSM. -yi (- yji)/-u by 
lengthening of the vowel before j: GNAf.V. - aago -ago -ajego, 
DSMN. -uurnu -umui-ujemu, L SMN. -ifmi -Hj)ami -ind/-ijeml, by 
assimilation. In later manuscripts are found also G SMN. -ogo : : logo 
kogo (hard demonstrative declension for the soft jego), DSMN. -omu 
-emu: OB. Sivogo ‘living’ dmgomu ’another' sltpomu ‘blind’. The 
ending \SF. ojo is comparatively rare: OB. iittojo ‘pure’; in most 
cases there has been dissimilation to -ojf/ejo (viilnujo ‘eternal’), and 
even -ujo.nebesiskujo ‘heavenly’. 

In the comparative the NANA/, was not distinguished from the 
indefinite form; thus, nmiji ‘newer’ fern. nutfjlh, def. masc. noviji 
fern, novijlhja. 
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71. Paradigms of the Demonstrative Declension. These run: 
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NS.: Balto-Slavonic has made uniform the stem of the demonstra¬ 
tive: OB. to to ta/G k. 4 {s) ^ to Skr. sas sa tad. Final -d has dropped 
without affecting the quality of the vowel, and upon SI. to has been 
stayed the whole neuter gender (see section 63). OB. /ii is also 
used freely with nouns as a suffix, and can be doubled with itself 
(/il/d), thus giving R. tot. OB. f- (the so-called anaphoric pronoun) ‘he* 
appears in the nom. only with the enclitic -it and in the relative sense 
‘who, which’. The interrogatives ku- ‘who?’ ft- ‘what?’ take the 
enclitic - to in the nominative. 

GS.: Skr.A/jV. td-sya (Homeric toIo <*to-sjo) F. ta-syai. It is 
unlikely that this genitive should have survived, developing through 
*tojo y*toho >to logo (pronounced [tav 5 ] in Russian), though the 
theory has been propounded. L.A/. td indicates IE.Ah. *tod, SI. m ta; 
the vowel would have been reformed on the basis of D.S\ tomu L S. 
tomi, after the addition of a panicle -go— Skr. gha. Lender the influence 
of the o-stems, this case occasionally appears ending in -a (OB. stga 
jega toga), which has been normal in Serbocroat and Slovene since the 
fifteenth century. Polish and Wendish show the soft form influencing 
the hard: P.LowWend. lego. GFS.L. ids *tds/ OB. tojg <?tojd-; 
this stem serves for all the oblique cases of the feminine singular in 
Slavonic. \VS 1 . -i. OB. (iso <*ki-s(j)o, with vowel also opened to Itso. 
This has given a new stem ils/ies- to the dat. loc. It remained so 
anomalous that the declension of fl/o ‘what?’ has been remodelled on 
koto: GS. Itgo etc. 

DLS.: Skr. A/D. td-smai L. -smin F D. -syai L. -sydm, OPr. stes-ie 
-mu -sias -sin. The s has been dropped in Lithuanian and Slavonic on 
the analogy of the other cases. In the dat. masc. -u has been imported 
from o-stems; L SAJ. tomi *to{s)mi. DL SF. toi (toji) is refashioned 
upon the stem of the genitive: *toj-. The stem •/«'- was original in 
I S\f. teml \*toi-mi. 

The conspicuous features of the plural arc the identity of all 
genders in the oblique cases, and the fusion of the geriitive with the 
locative. In these cases the demonstrative stem was *toi- >S 1 . ti- and 
*jl >OB. 1-. The use of the latter to make the definite declension of 
the adjective spread this fusion of genders into the adjectival declen¬ 
sion, the more so since the indefinite cases were less and less seen. 
It was an encouragement to the tendency to unify the oblique cases 
of the noun-declensions also. 

Like tu ‘that’ arc declined ovO ‘this’, onO ‘that, yon, he’, etc., takO 
’such’, kaku ’what like?’ koto ‘who’ nikdto ‘someone’ nikOto ‘no one’ 
kOiido (gen. kogoitdo) ‘each’ jedinu inu ‘one’ samu ‘self. The 
correlatives ( kolikO 'how great?’ tolihu ‘so great’ jtliku ‘as great’ 
mOnogO ‘much’ drugii ‘other’) show vacillations between nominal 
and pronominal forms. OB. jrtrru 'a certain one’ is declined as a 
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noun. The soft declension has si 'this’ (which was originally an 
i-stcm, cf. L. fir <*'kis), d(to) 'what?’ (Lat. quid), the possessives 
(OB. mojl tvojl svoji iiusi vaB), the collective numerals dAvoji trojl, 
nrf'such’, kyji ‘which’, fijl ‘whose’. OB. (l)tuidl ‘strange’ also received 
a pronominal declension. Traces of the demonstrative si are found in 
R. dnes ‘today’, segodnja ‘today’, do sich por hitherto’, siju minutu 
'this minute', P. dzii ‘today’ latoi ‘this year’, etc. 

In OB. vlsi ‘all’ R. vet (Skr. vifva- ‘all-’ IE. •«*«*-) the r should have 
passed into SI. *eh (its position after i is evident in L. visas, OPr.NSF. 
tcissa), and the pronoun should have followed the hard paradigm of 
hi. Of •vUhu, the ISMN. NAPAf. G P. would be (by the second 
palatalization) xris-ind -i -ichi, with soft f, which has spread to the 
other cases and involved change of the final hard vowels to soft: 
NA’A/. vlsi GSMN. visego. In West Slavonic the second palatalization 
of ch is f: P. xvszech Cz. t itech, and so P. tesztgo Cz. vltho. An acc. sg. 
fern, vchu is found in Old Russian. 


72. Personal Pronouns. 
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Bulgarian texts show almost exclusively azd, Old Lithuanian and Old 
Prussian have OL. e! OPr. es. The final nasal is attested in other 
ja/rm-languagcs, and the original form of the Slavonic word may have 
been *igom: *izU yjazu ' asA, the j- being lost because of its position 
at the beginning of a word never compounded. There is, however, no 
other ground for admitting the existence of the long e in this word, 
and as azu is the older in attested examples, one may think of a simple 
change (azu from ezd *egom) to a more open vowel, as in L. «/. 
Another suggestion is that the change may have been the work of a 
prefix *a- (as in Skr. d-fis ‘blessing’), or of the conjunction a. IE. *tu 
L. tu CSl.OB. ty ‘thou’. 

The oblique cases in the singular arc formed from the roots *m-, 
•/etc /»//-, •sew/no/a-, of which the latter groups are entirely 
parallel. The accusative has a suffixed *-m (me /</»<), which is not the 
usual accusative flexion, but akin to the *-m suffixed to the nominative. 
G.V.: mr-ne, with suffixed -nr, cf. Skr. mama ( *mdna). The corres¬ 
ponding forms should have been •/ere;sere (cf. Skr. ttwa/sdva), but 
the b of the dative has been substituted. K. mrnjd is probably due to 
AS. mja <me and G S. -ja of the _/o-nouns. DS.rSkr. mdhyam Lat. 
mihi indicate an original form of the nature of *meghi ; OB. mini/ 
OR. muni L. dial, muni probably owes its I to the following e. OB. 
trbi/sebi OPr. trbbei srbbri Lat. tibi sibi show a bit- phoneme (*bhri) 
akin to that in Skr. tubhyam. In Polish and Czech there has been an 
exchange of cases: the original datives serve as genitive-accusatives: P. 
debit/sitbie Cz. tebe/sebe, and the instrumental stem is applied to the 
dative: P. tobie/tobie Cz. tobi/tobi. The enclitic forms of the dative 
were IE. *moi/toi/soi > CSl.OB. mi/ti/si. The locative has been 
identified with the dative in Slavonic/Skr. mdyi etc. L. manyji. 
IS: OB. mun, iob/sob-oja, Skr. md-y-d, etc. The termination is that of 
the instr. sg. of a-stems ( *-a-jam >CSI.OB. -ojo: OB. rokojo Skr. 
kdntayd, see section 66 / ii), and the vowel of the stem is assimilated 
to the o of the flexion: OB. mun- for *mln-, whence mAn/mln- are 
found as alternative stems for the dative and locative also; tob/sob-. 
Conversely, the final consonants of these stems show influence of the 
dative on the instrumental. Cz. trb/seb-ou show a later assimilation 
to the genitive stem. 

N PD.: IE./ 1 . *mes *tcei/ m tcos *jus, D. *wi *u> 6 /*tcoi (cf. OEng. 
P. ice D. tcit/P. ge D. git). OB. my has the vowel of the second person 
vy <^ m tcos; L. mis continues an original form. OB. va <*trd and vi < 
•tco«. In the acc. and oblique cases there has been change of stem: 
*no(s) u n(s)/*tod(s) *u(s). L. mus has been influenced by jit as to its 
vowel. OB. AP. ny vy later give way to the gen.-acc. nasu vasii 
( ''•/rdx-rii •tw-itf). AD. OB. na (cf. Gk. v<b) is the only instance in 
Slavonic of an acc. dual differing from the nominative. 
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(iii) INDECLINABLES 

73. Adverbs. (a) Manner. No use is made in Slavonic of tne method 
of forming adverbs from adjectives by means of suffixes, such as Eng. 
-ly Ft. -ment. The two principal sources of adverbs (and ‘improper* 
prepositions) arc the accusative and locative cases used invariably. 
There are more of the latter in West Slavonic than in Russian, which 
is evidence of regional preferences. The accusative adverb arises 
simply enough out of the ‘interior’ accusative, i.e. that idiom by 
which the noun of the action expressed by the verb is given as accusa¬ 
tive of that verb (e.g. Gk. AwAprTiua ituapravtiv 'to sin a sin, commit an 
error’). To the noun an adjective might be attached, and the noun 
then omitted (Gk. ptyaXa [icyap-n'iuarra] iuap-r&viiv ‘to commit great 
faults, sin grievously’). The noun need not have the same root as the 
verb, but only be cognate in meaning (Gk. vi>n}v uAxnv vmfiv 'to win a 
victory/battle’); and in the ensuing uncertainty when the noun was 
omitted only the neuter was appropriate, sg. pi. in Greek, sg. only in 
Slavonic: -o/e. This is the normal adverb in Russian: choroid ‘well’ 
rdnu ‘early’ milo ‘nicely’ dumo ‘badly’ krajne ‘extremely’, etc. The 
comparative is also a neuter bolee ‘more’ menee Mess’. This type of 
adverb was also normal in Old Bulgarian, and among words specia¬ 
lized for use as adverbs were OB. tako and sice ‘so’ kako ‘how’ 
jako ‘as’ inako ‘otherwise’ pair ‘rather’. From i- and 11-stcms come 
accusatives like OB. blizi ‘near’ nizu ‘down’ aluti ‘in vain’ soprotivi 
‘against’ otrl ’within’ vasnl ’perchance’ iskri ‘near’ pravi ’truly’ si mil 
‘rightly’. The correlatives lubo ... lubo ‘whether ... or’ are accusa¬ 
tives, and protivo ‘against’ is an accusative of the feminine o-stems. 
OB. flto ‘why’ (cf. Lat. quid) must also be reckoned an accusative. 

The locative case has the metaphorical extension of 'in a certain 
way’, and so is suitable for adverbial formations. Compare -true in 
Eng. otherwise. The o a- stems have L.S’.V. -f: OB. godi ’suitably’ 
dobrt ‘well’ zuU ‘ill’ dole ‘under’ gore ‘above’ krome ‘outside, besides’ 
posde Mate’ vine ‘outside’, together with the prepositions skvoze 
’through’ razvi ‘besides’ (which govern the A and G). Locatives of 
u-stems have the suffix -a: OB. vrehu ‘above’ dolu ‘down’ vunu ’out". 
As the genitive has the same flexion, these might be classified as 
genitive-locatives. OB. meidu ‘between’ is gen.-loc. dual of meSda 
‘boundary’; vUera ‘yesterday’ is a form of the genitive of veteru 
‘evening’. Other adverbs in -a are OB. nyiia nyni ‘now’ jedva ’ hardly’. 
OB. doma ‘at home’ (Gk. oIkoi Lat. domi) corresponds to Lat. domo 
in form. 

Various uses of the instrumental fit that case to be a source of 
adverbs. IF. of o-stems: OB. maly ‘little’ latinisky ‘in Latin’ pravy 
‘rightly’. The case was specially employed to designate language, as 
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OB. griclsky ‘in Greek' R. po-gredeskl. The instrumental suffixes in 
-m- are used in both plural and dual forms, and sometimes alternate 
with datives: vlslma ‘quite’, tollmi. tollma 'so greatly', jelimijelima ‘as 
greatly’ [see (d) below], radlma ‘on account of, buchutnu bitchuml! 
buchuma busijo (ISF.) ‘quite’. In the singular the instrumental is 
found in jedlnojq ‘once’ vutoricejq ‘for the second time', etc. 

(b) Time. Adverbs of time perhaps take the form of Lat. id temporis, 
that is to say an interrogative, relative or demonstrative neuter 
followed by the genitive of the matter measured: -gda possibly from 
goda, gen. sg. of godu ‘time’. They may be followed by the enclitic it: 
OB. tdgdaitogda 'then' kiigdu kogda ‘when’ (Lat. quum temporis) 
intigda/ inogda ‘at some time' jegdaie 'when' (relative). The suffix -da 
appears in OS. kudu 'when' Slov. kddj kddar (cf. L. kada Skr. kadd). 
OB. nikiida ‘never' seems a cross between kugda and kada. Most 
modem Slavonic languages preserve traces of CS 1 . *kudy. From the 
locative come OB. lani 'last year' utrf in the morning' Utd‘ in summer'. 

(i c ) Place. A suffixed -de ( <•-< the, cf. Skr. kuha 'where') appears in 
kiide ‘where’ ride ‘here’ onude ‘yonder’ ide(ie) ‘where’ (relative) vlside 
‘everywhere’. With suffixed -ie: do-ideie (do-Mde-ie do-Mide) ‘till, up 
to'. This -de appears as -dt in R. gde (formerly spelt gde) S. gdjf 
'where', perhaps on the analogy of the locatives in t. 

Place whence (unde?) is represented by means of -odu ode ^IE. 
m -n-dhe, which occur in the reverse order in Gk. -6ev <f-dhe-n 
(oIkoOtv ‘from home'): OB. todu ‘thence’ kodu kodi ‘whence’ 
jndu(ie) ‘whence’ (relative) soduoiydu ‘hence’ risodu 'from all sides' 
is vtinqdu 'from without' otrijodu ‘from within’. (There is no suffix 
corresponding to Gk. -81 in oUo6t ‘at home' or -6c in olxaSt 
‘homewards’). 

Place whither (quo?) is represented by means of -amo, which is 
purely Slavonic: tamo ‘thither’ kamo ‘whither’ jamo ‘whither’ (relative) 
inamo 'to some other place’ vlsimo 'to all places’; cf. Gk. -ri)uot ‘then’. 

An isolated form is tu ‘there’, cf. the demonstrative IU ‘that’. 

(d) Degree. Suffixes -// U/U lima: OB. toll ‘so far, so much’ do koli 
‘how long?’ seli ‘to this extent’ old seli ‘from now on’, etc. This is the 
source of the adjectival pronouns koliku 'how great?', etc. (see section 

70 - 

(*) Miscellaneous. Other common adverbs arc OB. fade ‘then’ pade 
‘rather’ obade ‘however’ jefte ‘still, yet' [ \*e/ot-s-k u e y*je,o-sde, 
whence P . jesxczr MB. olte, S. jM(te) by confusion of forms], poky 
‘again’, etc. 

74. Prepositions. The parent language can hardly be said to have 
possessed prepositions. These serve in modern languages to define 
precisely the relations between various parties and the activity 
expressed by the verb, but under primitive conditions that definition 
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was given, with all the clarity then desired, by the cases. To the 
sentence thus formed, however, it was possible to add certain small 
adverbs which were felt to be attached chiefly to the verb, and to 
define its meaning more closely, but sometimes might be considered 
specially to affect a noun. In the former case the particle was generally 
found at some distance from the verb (tmesis); in the latter it com¬ 
monly followed the noun (postposition). Two forms sometimes used 
as postpositions in Slavonic languages are radi ‘on account of' and 
diia/*dlla ‘for 1 , both governing the genitive (cf. I-at. gratia and 
causa). In Homer’s line 

6119I ot kw4t\v K«9CtAf)9iv {©T|«v 
‘he placed a helmet on his head’ 

the adverb-preposition di*9l refers as much to the noun as to the verb, 
though separated from both, and the general relations of the two 
nouns to the verb are defined by their cases (acc. loc.). In all languages 
a more precise union has been sought, either by associating the prepo¬ 
sition with the verb as a prefix (Gk. dy^iOnKv) or with the noun as a 
preposition (Gk. Au?! Tf|v Kt9<xAi‘|v). The number of possible verbal 
prefixes has remained static since early times, and they have taken 
forms which occasionally differ from those in use as prepositions. At 
an early date it was also possible to attach prepositions to nouns, 
chiefly deverbals, as OB. pamgti ‘memory’ pradidd ‘great-grandfather’ 
sosidi ‘neighbour’ sologH ‘consort’ prorokii ‘prophet’. The power to 
make these compounds was soon lost. The vowel of the nominal 
prefix is usually long, but is short in the corresponding verb, as 
pamgtl / pomlniti ( *o/o ). 

It was possible to double a preposition (MB. v, pr. vdf; s, pr. sds) 
and to use them in combination (R. iz-pod ‘from under'). Further, 
since the union between the preposition and its noun is very close, and 
sometimes even marked by the transfer of the stress to the preposition, 
the consonant of the preposition was not really final, and hence 
survives (OB. i* vUz btz). The prepositions rii, ku and Ml originally 
ended in n, which appears in Slavonic as the initial of a pronoun 
beginning with a vowel (OB. vi neml). 

In addition to these simple forms, which arc almost unanalysable, 
there arc others derived from adverbs, which are themselves evidently 
cases of neuter adjectives, either simply so, or compounded with a 
preposition. Such formations differ from language to language, 
according as they go out of use or additions are made. Their syntax is 
uniform, since they obviously must be followed by the case which 
expresses the dependence of nominalia upon other nominalia (nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns), i.e. the genitive. Some adverbial prepositions of 
this secondary type have gained such currency as to be classed among 
those in most frequent use. 
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Here is a list of the most usual prepositions and prefixes of Old 
Bulgarian. The so-called ‘improper’ prepositions (adverbial, based or 
apparently based on noun-eases, etc.) are indicated by an asterisk. 
Those occurring in OB. as prefixes only are indicated in the list by 
hyphens. The translation is rough and ready, particularly in the case 
of the prefixes. The prefix try-, though not found in OB., has been 
included because of its importance in other languages. 

bex bfxti (G) ‘without’ [L. be, Skr. bahts ‘outside’; ?< # IE. 
*blixd blisi (G) ‘near’ [cf. Lat. fligere ‘strike’]. (bhegh-s], 

'frisd (A) ‘through, over, beyond’ ( <Vrrni), RChSI. also 
irezu by assimilation [L. sketsas Gk. fytcipoio* ’oblique’]. 

*dila (G) 'because of, for’ (postposition) [connected with dSlo 
‘matter, affair’]. 

do (G) ‘up to, as far as, till’ [Eng. to, Gk. St, OLat. -do]. 
Prefix do-. 

*iskri (G) ‘near’ [? from •/*+a form of krajl ‘edge, end’]. 
ix ixd (G) ‘out of, from’ [CS 1 . •(/)£*, L. II; corresponds in 
usage rather than form to Lat. ex, Gk. I?]. Prefix is- ‘out’. 

•kromi (G) ‘besides, except’ [LA\ of kroma ‘edge’]. 

Ail(»») (D) 'to, towards’ [ ^*kom= Skr. ham]. 

*me£du (1) ‘between, among’ [L D. of meida ‘border’]. 
na (L) ‘on’ (A) ‘on to’ [cf. Gk. dvtp. dva, Lat. an-, Goth, ana; 

? SI. form <*nd <^*ono (cf. L. nud, which however means 

‘from’)]. Prefix na-. 

nadU (L) ‘above’ (A) ‘down on to" [n« + suffix dii\. 
o ob obu (L) ‘around, about’ (A) ‘against’ [L. abi-; cf. Skr. 
abhi, Goth, bi, Lat. ob; or Gk. dp?I Lat. amb-]. All forms found 
as prefixes; also obi- obi-, 
o- ‘into’, e.g. otoku ‘woof’ [see t>i}(n)]. 

ot ota (G) ‘away from’ [L. «/»-; Lat. et Gk. Iti in ablaut): 
Prefix ota- ot- o- ‘away*. 

pa- ‘after, then, secondly’, etc.; e.g. 'memory* [see po\. 

po (D and A) ‘across, fiver’ and distributive functions [L. pa-, 
while preposition po corresponds formally to pa-; Lat. po-, Gk. 
dnd]. Prefix po- with various meanings; frequently used to form 
pcrfectives. 

•podlga (A) ‘along’ [dlga ‘long’]. 

poda (L and A) ‘under, beneath’ [po-\-da; cf. nadu]. Prefix 
poda-. 

pra- ‘before’, etc.; e.g. praotici ‘forefather’ [sec pro], 
pri- ‘through, across, above’ [L. per ‘through’, Lat. per 
Gk. itspl]. 

preda (L and A) ‘before, in front of’ [•per-\ da; cf. nadu poda ] 
Prefix prida-. 
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*primo (D) 'against, opposite’ [? Gk. rrp6uo$ ‘in front’, Goth. 
fram ‘forward’]. 

•prtidr (G) ‘before’ (time) ( <C?perd-je, comparative form], 
pri (L) ‘by, at’ (L. prie, pri-; cf. Lat. prae ]. Prefix pri-. 
pro (A)'for' [L. pra-, while preposition prd corresponds formally 
to pra-; Skr. pra-, Lat. pro, Eng. for]. Prefix pro- ‘through’. 

•protivo (D) ‘against, opposite' [Latv. pret, Skr. prdti, Gk. 
Ttpcrrl TTp<X, Lat. pretium]. 

•radi (G) ‘for the sake of’ (postposition) [cf. OPcrs. radiy]. 
rax- rax tf- ‘apart’ [cf. Skr. ardhat ‘part, side, half', L. ardyti 
‘divide, dissolve’; ? <*ora <*ordA-*]. 

*raxvi (G) ‘apart from’ [L. of m raxvd; cf. ras-]. 

• tkvoxi (A) ‘through’ [?]. 
to- ‘with’; c.g. tologd ‘consort’ [see rd(n)]. 
ri>(a) ( 1 ) ‘with’ (G) ‘down from’ (A) ‘to the extent of' [OPr. 
tan- L. tan- tq- Skr. tam Gk. <4ya A- 6-; IE. 9 tom tm]. Prefix 
tii(n)- ‘together, down’. 

u (G) ‘by, at' [despite difference of meaning, apparently the 
same as the following]: 

u- ‘away, down' [L. aw- Skr. dva Gk. au Lat. au-]. 
riJ(n) (L) ‘in’ (A) ‘into’ [? < •»»-; cf. L. |, Gk. fv, Lat. »'»«, Eng. 
in. The form o- (jo-) from *on- corresponds to Gk. 4 vo, Goth. 
ana, Eng. on]. 

•tiin/(G) ‘outside’ [Loc.; cf. adv. rilnil ‘outside’. Cf. Gk. into; 
or from *ud-no, cf. try-]. 

vdx tiJsd (A) ‘up, along, against' [L. lii ‘behind, for’; IE. 
*ubf/upt, Eng. up]. Prefix vdx- ‘up’. This appears as til- in 
vAttati ‘rise’. 

(try- ‘out’, found in ChSI. and other SI. languages but not in 
OB. proper [Goth, iif, IE. *ud «*]). 

xa (L and A) ‘behind’ (G) ‘because of’ [?]. Prefix xa- ‘behind’, 
etc. 

75. Conjunction1 and Particlet. The construction of Old Bulgarian 
sentences was of the type called paratactic, which is well represented 
in the Homeric poems. Sentences were normally given equal values in 
the discourse. There was little subordination, and almost nothing in 
the way of parenthesis. The large body of fully declined participles 
did offer a method of subordination, notably in the case of the dative 
absolute, but as the indefinite participles gradually developed into 
gerunds this resource was diminished in the modem languages. 
There was more than compensation, however, in the more precise 
conjunctival value assigned to the conjunctions, which co-ordinate or 
subordinate in Russian, for example, much as they do in French or 
English. In Old Bulgarian most of these conjunctions were present, 
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but their use is more akin to that of Homer. Subordinating conjunc¬ 
tions and relative pronouns were still clearly of demonstrative or 
interrogative origin, and were employed in clauses so simply arranged 
that they might be deemed coordinate. In Homer, for instance, the 
Myrmidons are compared to wolves thus: ol 6* Xukoi wpo^dyoi, 
Toteiv ti Ttfpi fptoiv iomi oi &Xkti ('like ravening wolves in whose hearts 
there is unspeakable daring’), where -rotaiv might easily be a demon¬ 
strative, and the sentence run: ‘like ravening wolves—for them there 
is unspeakable daring in their hearts’. So it is with the OB. tie ‘who’, 
which may often be rendered ‘and he’, introducing a co-ordinated 
statement. This is not to say, of course, that the relative is not of 
Indo-European origin. OB. i(ie) answers to Gk. 6$ Avestic yo Skr. 
yas, and other Slavonic particles are of similar antiquity. 

In South Slavonic and Russian the verb was normally initial in a 
principal clause, which is the best position for narrative, since it gives 
prominence to the succession of events. The final position seems to 
have been more common in West Slavonic. There was thus a measure 
of regional preference within the general order of the Indo-European 
phrase (as exemplified by Homer), according to which the first place 
was given to the most significant element of a clause. In subordinate 
and especially in relative clauses the first place was taken by the 
particle, and the verb was frequently delayed to the end. The position 
of the subject with reference to the verb was free; a dative generally 
preceded an accusative, an attributive or possessive genitive preceded 
its noun, but a partitive genitive followed, and adjectives preceded 
their nouns when attributive, but stood alone and later when pre¬ 
dicative. 

The principal particles and conjunctions in Old Bulgarian were 
those listed below. Particles never found in isolation are indicated by 
a hyphen: 

a 'but';-f-conditional ‘if*, a-bycku etc. ‘so that’, a-ci 'although': 
a-li 'but*. [Skr. dt ‘then, and’, L. 6 'and, but'; IE. * 6 d/ 5 t from 
the pronoun stem •*-/»-]. 

ako (aky) ‘as, when, that’ [? from pronoun-stem *e-/o-; cf. 
Lat. e-quidemi). 

alte 'if, whether’, alte i ‘even if. alte h ‘or else, otherwise’. 
aite da ne ‘if not', alte li da ‘if however’, tie alte ‘whoever’. 
[? *ot (sec a) -+• *jed *jo - y*ated). 

bo ’for’, i-bo 'and indeed', u-bo ‘therefore’. ne-bo-nU ‘and 
indeed’. [In ablaut to the ba found in other languages; cf. L. bd 
'yes, good', Gk. ft)]. 

d (in a r/, ci t ‘and indeed, although' [cf. Gk. xal Skr. ca). 

da ‘that, so, and, but’, da-ie ne ‘before’, jako da ‘so, in order 
that', da ako (da jako) 'but when' [cf. Gk. St)]. 
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« ‘and, also’, i — 1— ‘both—and— dait i do ‘till* [IE. •«, 
loc. of *e-/o-; cf. Gk. «l ‘so, if]. 
jako ‘as, that jako it 'as’ [neuter of jaki (see section 73)]. 
jtda ‘lest, that not'; used like Latin num. [?]. 
li 'whether', li —ft— ‘whether—or' [? Latv. lai ‘let’; 

cf. I-at. vel). 

ne 'not', ne-ie ‘than’ [IE. *ne, Skr. na, Lat. ne-, L. nr]. 

«u ‘not indeed', in'—ni— ‘neither—nor’ [IE. •««, Lat. in', 
Goth, net, L. ««']. 

nil ‘but’ [L. nit ‘now’, Eng. note; connected with nyni ‘now’ 
not’d ‘new’]. 

ta (ta-ie) ‘and then’ [from the pronoun tu; cf. Skr. tdd ‘as a 
consequence’]. 

ti ‘and’ [cf. Goth. fei ‘that, so that’]. 

-ide (found e.g. in ti-ide ‘the same’) [ Kfdje <IE. 9 djod from 
pronoun-stem *djo ). 
it ‘and’ [cf. Gk. y«, L. -gi. -gu\. 

-Hdo (found in kH-ildo ‘each’ He koli-Hdo ‘whoever’, etc.) [?]. 

The pronouns are also used as cbnjunctions; e.g. to (neut. of til) ‘so’, 
jimlie (I NS of tie) ’because’, po Aeie (ANS of same) ‘because’, 
xa At ‘for’, te (neut. of pronoun si) ‘behold’. 

C. WORDS 

76. Preferences. The inner circle of human relationships docs not 
alter, and is represented in Slavonic by words drawn from the primitive 
stock: OB. mati ‘mother’ diUi ‘daughter’ synU ’son’ brat(r)u ‘brother’ 
svekry ‘mother-in-law’ *{// ‘son-in-law’ (Lat. gener Albanian dhender 
‘bridegroom’) R. mai doi' syn brat tvekrov xjal. Some of them are 
assimilated to more common declensions: OB. snilcha ‘daughter-in- 
law’ sestra 'sistcr’/Lat. nurus soror, S. svikrva 'mother-in-law'. In a 
rudimentary society relationships are traced through the mother, 
later, relationship to the father as head of the house is of more conse¬ 
quence. Traces of these two states of society are found in Slavonic: 
OB. uji P. tcuj ‘uncle’ was properly ‘mother's brother’, cf. I-at. 
avunculus patruus and avus ‘grandfather’; R. xolovka (dim. of dial. 
solva) S. xdova ‘sister-in-law’ is linked with Gk. yiiAwt Lat. glos 
‘husband's sister'; S.jitrva ‘husband’s brother's wife’ corresponds to 
OL. jente Lat. pi. janitrices Homeric itvcrripc*. Another tendency very 
strongly represented in Slavonic is to let nursery names persist: 
OB. otlci ‘father’ is a diminutive of a baby-word (Gk. Sri .a), as it 
were ‘daddikins', and similarly throughout the inner circle of relatives: 
R. djddja ’uncle’ tetka ‘aunt’ dedulka ‘grandpa’ bdbulka ‘granny’. In 
several languages mati and m dQli give place to diminutives like S. 
mdjka mama P. torka. 
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The large family was the village-community (see section t). This 
has left certain important terms: OB. r M ‘village’, cf. Gk. oIkoj Lat. 
vicus, originally the community’s ‘long house', whence came OPr. 
waispattin 'wife' L. r ielpats ‘master of the house' (Skr. viffatis). 
CSI.OB. gospodl ‘master’ is not quite clear in its etymology, but 
may be compared with Lat. hospes <^ m hosti-potis, so that, as it were, 
‘guest-master’ was substituted for ‘house-master’. OB. domii ‘house’ 
(Lat. domus Gk. 6 oik>s ‘build’) refers primarily to the edifice; 
it is absent from the Baltic languages in the simple form. The 
more elaborate groups had names in Indo-European which died out 
in Balto-Slavonic through disuse, and though the power of making 
compound epithets was retained actual compounds were few, a fact 
which denotes an absence of religious organization. Only names were 
given the solemn and sacerdotal value associated with such compounds. 

Though the parts of the body arc permanent their names arc liable 
to certain changes, on account of modesty, humorous depreciation of 
one’s own, the use of slang equivalents. Other parts, however, by 
exciting no such reactions, retain very old names. So OB. jgsyki) 
‘tongue’ L. lieiuvis Lat. lingua Goth, tuggo Eng. tongue, all apparently 
representing modifications of a single root; OB. srdlce ‘heart’ L. 
hrdis I .at. eor[d) Gk. Kap6la Eng. heart, OB. brti R. brov ‘eye-brow' 
Gk. Eng. brow, OB. nosi 'nose' L. ndsts Lat. nasut Eng. nose, arc 
all primitive names for these things. Unlike these, the word for ‘hand’ 
varies from language to language, apparently for the sake of greater 
vividness: OB. roka R. ruka L. rankd seems to mean ‘the gatherer’ 
(L. rcnkii ‘I gather’). OB. usta (pi.)‘mouth’ was originally' lips’ (Skr. 
of (has). OB. noga ‘foot’/L. nagd means ‘hoof (Gk. (tuof, L. ndgas 
‘nail’) and OB. sobu ‘tooth’ R. sub/ L. dantls meant ‘peg’ (Albanian 
dhimb ‘tooth’ Gk. ‘nail’, L. iambas ‘edge’, Ossetic zdmbin 

‘yawn’). These two substitutions arc the result of ancient slang. The 
fact that Lithuanian participates in the one case but not in the other 
exemplifies two characteristics of the Balto-Slavonic group: their 
agreement in one set of highly characteristic innovations, and the 
equally large number of innovations which are peculiarly Slavonic. 
It has led to the suggestion that their unity was interrupted for a 
while and then resumed; a suggestion which attempts to bring under 
one formula their striking likenesses and differences. 

The originality of Slavonic is well brought out by a long series of 
names for animals which must have been quite familiar in the ancient 
communities: OB. kohl ‘horse’ kobyla ‘mare’ volu 'on' (Ossetic gal) 
baranti ‘ram’ (? Ossetic warig ‘lamb* Arm. gain Per*, barra Skr. urana- 
Gk. dpi^v) kosa hozilu ‘goat’, R. sobaka ‘dog’ (Medic <rrrdxa), OB. 
fltsea ‘bird’ ryba ‘fish’, smiji 'snake' (? 'the earthy'). In the case of OB. 
medvedl ‘bear’, literally ‘honey-eater’, a taboo has prevented the use of 
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the normal name for this dangerous animal. On the other hand, old 
survivals include: OB. turd ‘aurochs’ (OPr. tauris Lat. taurus Gk. 
TaOpot) and govgdu ‘ox’ R. govjddina ‘beef (Lat. bos Ir. bo Eng. cote 
octal) of fra 'sheep’ (L. avis Gk. 0T5 Lat. ovis), agnlcl ‘lamb’ 
R. jagnenok Lat. agnus , vlna 'wool’ R. volna, svinlja ’sow’, vlkd 'toolf' 
R. volJk, myh ’mouse’, orilu ‘eagle’ R. orel, R. drozd ‘thrush’, OB. 
ierati ‘crane’ L. gtrvc (Gk. yfpavot Lat. grus), goti ‘goose’ R. gui, oty 
‘duck’ R. utka L. dntu (Lat. anas Gk. vfiooa), mucha ‘fly’ L. muse 
(Gk. pula), osa ‘wasp’ (Lat. vespa), bice la R. pteld ‘bee’ L. bids (Germ. 
Birne OEng. beo), and the bee’s prixluct OB. medd R. med L. medits 
‘honey, hydromel’. 

Names of trees are generally stable, unless the name is transferred 
to another species as a result of travel. One notes, for instance: OB. 
breza ‘beech’ R. berfza L. berias (Ossetic bars), ietodi R. Selud 'acorn' 
L. jjJ/r (Lat. glans), abluko ‘apple’ L. obuolas (Abella was a place-name 
in Campania). The oak is exceptionally variable, either because of 
difference of species or because of the religious awe which it often 
inspired. OB. drivo ‘tree’/L. dervd ‘pine-wood’ corresponds to Gk. 
5 p 0 t ‘oak’ 66pu ‘cut trunk, spear-shaft’, but the Slavonic term was 
dobd R. dub L. dSuolas. Minerals include: OB. soli ‘salt’, zlato ‘gold’ 
R. soloto Latv. zeltsj L. duksas (Lat. aurum 'slrebro ‘silver - 

R. serebro L. siddbras/ Lat. argentum Gk. dpyupos), itUzo ‘iron’ L. 
geleils (Gk. ‘copper’), ruda ‘metal, ore’ (ON. raudi Finnish 

rauta ‘iron’, ON. raudr ‘red’). 

A number of other words, when compared with Lithuanian equi¬ 
valents, help to define the originality involved in the creation of 
Slavonic: R. t ysokij ‘ high’/L. auk ft as OB. umii ‘intelligence’/L. 
prdtas, OB. bolijl ’greater’ R. bolle ‘more’ [Gk. (ifVrapos Lat. (de)bilis 
‘weak’, with negative prefix <fr-]/L. didisnis, dobrd ‘good’ (Lat. faber 
*dhdb{e)r-)/L. geras, R. pesii 'song’/L. daina, OB. ld£i ‘lic’/L. melas, 
OB. trail ‘black’/L.yuodoi, godd ‘year’/L. metas, pastuchu ‘shepherd’/ 
L. piemud, prijatell ‘friend’/L. dr ait gas, slnlct 'sun’/L. sdule, tloviku 
‘man’/OL. £muo. The list would be much lengthened by adding those 
words in which Slavonic differs from the Baltic languages in some 
detail, as OB. novil ‘new’ L. naujas ( *newos/neujos ) or OB. sumrd 
‘death’ R. smeri L. mirth. The correspondences, however, arc not less 
striking: OB. mini ‘peace’ L. micros (obsolete), migla ‘mist’ L. migla 
(Ossetic m/y Zend, maeya Gk. 6plx*n). d nr <d ‘nine’ L. devyni, slaca 
‘glory’ L. llovf/garbe, R. korova ‘cow’ L. karre, nesti ‘bear’ L. nelti, 
sladu-ku ‘sweet’ L. said us, etc. 

77. Borrowings, (a) Iranian. For these sec section 2. The name of 
‘God’ OB. Bogd might be purely Slavonic, and some of its derivatives 
arc used in historic Slavonic senses. But the transfer of meaning 
involved between material notions like ‘bread’, ‘distributor’, ‘rich’, to 
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the spiritual concept 'God' is something which unites Iranians and 
Slavs. The word for'dog’ R. sobdha Medic spaka contrasts with L. fua 
Skr. f\an (Lat. canis Gk. kvwv English hound), and shows that in such 
transactions the whole of the respective groups were not necessarily 
involved. Other probable Iranianisms were R. sekira ‘axe’, toper ‘axe’ 
iochd plough’ kur ‘cock’ S. vdtra ‘fire’. L. hentas OB. n'gtu ‘holy’ R. 
svjatoj corresponds to Avcstic spjnto, and OB.R. sloro ‘ word’ to Avestic 
sravo; these may be coincidences. There may be other instances of 
borrowing which cannot now be demonstrated, but remain as curious 
coincidences. Thus OB. sold ‘tooth’ R. sub coincides in every way with 
Skr. jambhas ’tooth’, and there is a connecting link in Ossetic (Scy¬ 
thian) sambin ‘yawn, gapc’/Gk. yAuipos ‘peg’. and OB. void ‘ox’ with 
Ossetic gal ( g *k, a <•«). The former coincidence is particularly 
striking. The latter offers evidence of contact with East Finns: 
Ccremiss. volek, Vogul volov vulu. It may have had a centre of diffusion 
in Scythian territory. 

(A) Germanic and Occidental. From their German neighbours the 
Slavs obtained words that expressed the superiority of German 
military organization, together with others, both of German and 
Romance origin, which expressed the greater domestic comfort of 
the west. Among Germanic military words were R. vitjez * Kit eng - 
‘hero’ (possibly the Hitings); OB. me// ‘sword’ R. me/ Finnish 
rniekka OL. mefius Goth, meki, brady ‘(hal)berd’ Germ, barta, 
Ilf mu ’helm(et)’ Goth, hilmt, plku ‘/roop’ R. polk cf. Eng. folk, 
kdng{d)xi ‘prince’ R. knjas Germ. *kuningas, OB. krall R. korol < 
Karl. OB. koplje ‘spear’ probably came through the Germans from 
Gk. awrriov 'haft*. The precise military terms sutlnikd ‘centurion’, 
des^tiniku ‘decurion’ and legeonu ‘legion’ may be of later literary 
importation. 

The Slavonic hut had only one poorly-heated room (OB. sfni ‘cold 
room, vestibule’). A warm room was added by imitation of the 
Germans (OB. istuba R. iaba ‘room with stove’, Frankish ttuba, now 
‘hut’), and other terms were OB. chysd ‘house’ chltvd ‘store-room’ 
(Goth, hldhc), P. buda ‘bothy’, and from Romance through German: 
P. komora R. komnata 'room’( caminata), Ca. kuchvnf ‘kitchen’. So 
also OB. koliba'hut' (Gk. wiAvfifi) S. cigla ‘brick’ (Lat. tegula) OB. baba 
‘bath’ (Lat. banco, balneum, Gk. (JaXaiEtov {Javtia). The loanwords also 
indicate an improved standard of living in respect of food: OB. old 
olovina' ale’(which may not be a loanword) chUbd ‘bread’ (Goth, hldi/s); 
and utensils (notably bludo ‘dish’ Goth, biupi), kadl'v at’ R. kddka (Gk. 
k&6o{), R. bofka bofenok ‘barrel’ (? Gk. pounis <Lat. butis), R. miska 
‘tureen’ dim. of misa (Goth, met Lat. mensa). Lat. cucullus ‘cowl’ gave 
various derivatives, including R. kukla ‘doll’; another sign of improved 
clothing was the word B. gunja 'cloak' ( \ Lat. gunna ^Celtic). A 
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considerable number of loanwords attest the advance in agriculture 
and commerce: R. plug ‘plough with coulter’/rocAd ‘wooden plough’ 
and ra(d)lo ‘hand-plough, hoe’ (Germ. pl(u)og Pflug ), vino ‘wine’ and 
vinogrdd ‘vine' originally ‘vineyard’, OB. vrlogradu ‘orchard’, R. tkol 
‘cattle’, OB. osilQ ‘donkey’ R. osil (Lat. asellus, dim. of asinus), 
pastvrl pastuchd ‘shepherd’, kupiti ‘buy* (Goth, kdupon), and also the 
fruits R. iereinja 'cherry' (ceretia), persik ‘peach’ ( persicum ), with the 
vegetable Cz. loeika ‘lettuce’ (Lat. lactuea) and OB. jeleji ‘oil’ (Gk. 
IXcnov). Communications and money were improved to support 
trade: R. AordW 'ship’ [Gk. Kapd#i(ov); a further borrowing seems to 
have given the ON. karfi ‘galley’], a word taken over when Gk. p was 
still occlusive b; but ON. eltidi ‘ship’ seems to come from the native 
Slavonic •oldija. R. tysjaia ‘thousand’ (Goth, pusundi ) shows an 
intellectual advance in counting; OB. pfn^dzi ‘penny’ skiil^dzl 
‘shilling’ dinard ‘denarion’ kodrantu ‘quadrans’ show how money 
superseded barter. 

Not many words arc free from the material bias of the above list, but 
there are a few which imply new distinctions of thought: OB. ehydogd 
‘skilled' (Goth, handugs), list! ‘guile’, /uidl ‘strange’ (Goth, piuda 
■people’), iudlje ‘people’ (Germ. Leute). A special interest attaches to 
OB. ffAy ‘church’ R. ctrkod (Germ, kirihha <Gk. >cup»ooct , i) because it 
comes late in this series; it must have been borrowed after the conver¬ 
sion of the Goths, but before the break-up of the Slavonic community. 
Cttiar (Goth. Kaisar) was borrowed as OB. cfsaH and later again as 
ketaH, the latter connoting the Roman Emperor. R. buk ‘beech- 
tree’ may have been an ancient Germanic loanword, but bukva 
‘letter’ evidently connoted a rune scratched on beech-bark; it 
must, therefore, have been borrowed later than the introduction of 
runes into Germany in the first centuries of our era, as a distant 
imitation of Roman writing. OB. kukiga S. knjiga R. kniga ‘book’ has 
been connected with Arm. knik ‘seal’, Assyrian kunukku ‘seal’ and 
kaniku ‘something scaled’, though not without difficulty, for want of 
intermediary forms in Syrian. The Slavonic word may belong to the 
same series (‘sealed tablets or pages'). Owing to the geographical 
difficulties involved by this explanation, and to certain doubts con¬ 
cerning the link between Armenian and Assyrian, another source has 
been suggested, viz. Goth, kannjart ' make known’, whence *kannjainga 
MidLowGerm. kenningr ON. kenning (F.) ‘doctrine, proclamation'. 

Germanic k g arc affected by the second Slavonic palatalization 
(section 38), and -ing gives CSI. Latin words commonly show 

Romance articulation: R. teretnja has e = l; OB. kaleii ‘cup’ shows a 
voiced and palatalized internal c in Lat. calicem; Cz. loeika and its 
congeners develop Lat. ~ct- as CSI. *-A/- before a front vowel, so that 
the it of Lat. lactuea may have been borrowed with its Gallo-Roman 
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value it; OB. iidovinu 'Jew' shows the Romance pronunciation of j in 
judavs. In some cases these loanwords bear traces also of their passage 
through Germanic: OB. pastyH with y possibly due to Germanic 
Lat. pastorrm, P. mnith ‘monk’ (cf. Munich Miinchen . Lat. monachus) 
klasztor ‘cloister’ (Germ. Kloster). West Slavonic takes its terms for 
religious organization from Latin, though they also penetrate into 
other parts: OB. olaiori ‘altar’ OR. pogan ‘pagan’. Greek words show 
the iotacism of the Byzantine language, and fricative 0 > 81 . v, a fact 
which makes the b in kordbl so outstanding. 

(c) Byzantine, (i) Loanwords. As a result of the missions of St. 
Methodius and St. Cyril the stream of external influence was diverted 
from Germany to Byzantium. It entered primarily the South Slavonic 
region, moulding the whole cultural vocabulary of Old Bulgarian, but 
it also reached northwards through Slovenia towards Poland. Hence it 
is that even the Latin Christianity of the Western Slavs has certain 
basic words from Church Slavonic, though the vocabulary of organiza¬ 
tion is essentially Latin. Russian Christianity, of course, is directly 
dependent on Old Bulgarian models. 

Just as the Germanic loanwords in Slavonic include some which arc 
of Roman origin, and among these arc some Greek words adopted into 
Latin usage, so the Byzantine Greek clement includes some words 
which are Latin by origin. Some have been mentioned above: legeoni J 
‘legion’, sHtlniku translated from ‘centurion’. A precise date of 
borrowing cannot usually be given. R. idol ‘idol’ is Gk. iISwAov, but 
there is nothing to show whether this term, undoubtedly Christian in 
the meaning adopted, came as a result of the evangelization of the 
Goths in the fourth century or of the Slavs in the ninth. Concerning 
the majority, on the other hand, there is not much doubt. They belong 
to the lexicon of technical terms which refer to features of biblical 
society, the organization of the Orthodox Church, or theological ideas. 
There was probably another vocabulary, of which little trace remains, 
viz. that of diplomacy. The treaties placed under the name of Oleg by 
Russian chroniclers show a strong preponderance of Byzantine 
technical terms. Men of affairs were perhaps less inhibited than 
clerics, and may have been more prone to borrow such words as suited 
their needs. The most remarkable feature of the Byzantine loans to 
Slavonic is, indeed, not their number but the scruples of the learned 
borrowers in preserving as much as possible the Slavonic flavour of 
their language. It was for this reason, probably, that Russian and the 
other Slavonic languages have not developed, like English, into mixed 
speeches, as a synthesis between Slavonic essentials and Greek 
superstructure. The Slavonic missionaries preferred translation to 
direct transfer, and sought to increase the mental content of their 
tongue as much as possible by deploying its native resources. 
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The direct loans are, however, quite numerous. They include words 
in archi- (archijertjl ‘archpriest’ architnklini 'chief of the feast ), 
jrvangelije, liturgija, aromati, angeli, iipokriti, vlasfimisati 'to blas¬ 
pheme’, etc. With these are included some Jewish terms like ufbota, 
pascha, farisejl, and the system of dating was Latin: inidikti, aprili. 
dekgbri, etc. There was also a Slavonic series of names for months 
contrived to fit the Latin calendar, so that, for instance, Cz. Ustopad 
'leaf-fall' corresponds to November/OB. noj^M. A large body of 
personal names arc also Byzantine and Christian. Other borrowed 
words are: OB. litra 'pound’ drachma apostoli dijaxolii, SI. to ziloti 
‘zealot’ psalmi kedrtl ‘cedar’ onagri 'wild ass’ alavastri aeri igemoni 
‘leader’ igumrnija ‘abbess’. 

These words observe the rules of Byzantine pronunciation. The 
Gk. p is fricative (vlasfimija Gk. pXao^pia). Byzantine iotacism had 
caused Gk. n > u *1 01 ui to coincide in the pronunciation 1",* hence 
OB. ikonomi (olKOvdyot) igumenija (ilywidvr)) klirosi (*Xflpo<) idoli 
(cl&coXov) stichija stuchija (oroixtTa). The alphabet included special 
signs used to transcribe Gk. u y (when palatal) 9 ®. The latter pair 
were pronounced as f. Their more popular equivalents would have 
been p t, hence OB. fropiti (npo^/imt). an d sometimes colloquial 
usage imposed itself, as OB. Frzda Gk. Br| 9 *<r 6 a. 

(ii) Imitations. R. mtdvid ‘bear’ and chlrbosolstvo ‘hospitality’ 
(‘bread-saltness’) arc among words which give witness of powers of 
composition undiminished since the Indo-European period, but not 
generally in use. They were summoned to aid the clerics who had to 
make intelligible to Slavonic converts the leading ideas of Greek 
theology. They include many striking examples: OB. licemtri 
‘hypocrite’ (Gk. itpoousoX^inut) pakybytijc 'second birth (Gk. 
iroXiyyxvrala) jedinoigdi ‘only begotten’ £ettos{dije 'hardness of heart 
chraniliite ‘phylactery’ lliesuviditellstvovati ’bear false witness’ 
kuroglaienije ‘cock-crow’ htzoiistvo ‘shamelessness’, together with 
proroki ‘prophet’ and a considerable number of words in blago- 
(Gk. eO- dyodo-), bez- [Gk. <S(v>-] and bogo- (Gk. 6to-): blagoobrazini 
‘fair’ (Gk. rOoxi'iucw) brzakonije ( brz+zakon -) ‘lawlessness’ (Gk. dvoula) 
Bogorodica ‘Mother of God’ (Gk. t\ 0«ot6ko?) bogofitici ‘godfearing’ 
(Gk. 0*ootpris). 

(d) Turko- Tatar. While Turko-Tatar contacts are not to be supposed 
effective in Common Slavonic times, some tribes were in contact with 
those peoples during the period of migrations, and some loanwords 
were adopted at an early date and have a wide extension. One such is 
OB. sanu R. san ‘honour* (T. san ‘appearance, dignity’). This was so 
far acclimatized as to give derivatives as if it were a Slavonic root: 
OB. sanoviti sanorlniki R. priosaniisja ‘to assume a dignified air . 
Until Russian colonists spread into the great forests, the ancient 
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fur-trade passed through 1 atar hands, and so T. samur ‘sable* appears 
in OB. samurini S. sdmur/R. sobol P. sobol, etc. A loanword generally 
accepted by the Slavonic tongues is OB. Wrfril ‘pearl, bead’ R. biser 
S. biter, etc. The source seems to be Arabic bttfra ‘imitation pearl’ 
(found in Ibn Foslan). At so early a date it would probably have 
entered Slavonic across Persia and the Tatar steppe, and so be a 
Turko- Tatar loan to Slavonic, though it does not form part of 
Osmanli Turkish. (The intermediate form may have been TT. •biisre). 

78. H ord-formation. The oldest method of forming new words from 
old seems to have been by way of vowel mutations according to the 
grades o/t/aero (section 23). When certain primitive adverbs had 
come to be attached to their verbs in the form of prefixes they gave 
new derived verbs, perfective in value, and also the nouns of agent or 
action akin to those verbs (section 74). The power to compose new 
verbs on this model persists, but nouns of the type OB. sologi 
consort stiborii 'assembly' have become petrified because of the loss of 
the verbal sense of the original verbal noun. Verbs arc also formed by 
means of suffixes. The most important are those used to form the 
conjugations (section 48), and they sometimes differ in the two stems 
involved in each conjugation. There remain to be considered those 
suffixes which form, or once formed, derived nouns and adjectives. 
When derived from verbs by means of suffixes they are sometimes 
called deverbatives; when from nouns, denominatives. Most of them 
arc thematic, i.e. involving the vowels o/e, but some give i-stems, and 
the feminine suffix -d/jd was of the greatest importance. Suffixes 
which form nouns are distinct from those which form adjectives. 
Among the latter the participles form a clearly defined group, and 
another is composed of the diminutive and augmentative suffixes, 
which also express affection or contempt. 

The following paragraphs give the principal noun and adjective 
suffixes (many of them compound) of Old Bulgarian, together with 
examples of their use. Not all of them are simple suffixes, e.g. -iniki < 
-in-ik-, -istoo, -istvije, etc.; nor were all of them ‘active’ in Old 
Bulgarian. 

-a: rabu ‘slave’— raba ‘female slave’ 

gybnoti ‘perish’— paguba ‘destruction’ 

-afi (from Latin through Germanic): ryba ‘fish’— rybari 
'fisherman' 

-a/il: krilo ‘wing’— krilatu 'winged' 

-flji: lard ‘colour’— Sariflji ‘painter’ 

-fid: kytnoti ‘grow sour’— kysrli ‘sour’ 

-ill: kopati 'bathe'— kupili ‘bath’ 

peko /< 'I worry’ (lit. ‘bake myself’)— peiali ‘worry’ 

-mi: stHje ‘herb’ — xtltni 'green' 
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-ene: Slovene 'Slavs’ 

zemiu ‘land ’—zemhine ‘countryfolk’ ( <*-«-) 

-ini: drivo ‘wood’ — drivM ‘wooden’ 
koia ‘leather’ — koiani 
-eSt: grabiti ‘rob’ — grabeSt ‘robbery’ 

-g: ostli ‘ass’ — osllg ‘young ass’ 

-ica: bogorodica 'Mother of God’ ( roditi ‘bear’) 

vratari ‘doorkeeper’— vratarica ‘female doorkeeper’ 
fyni ‘black’— frnica ‘nun’ 

-iJtii: ucenu ‘learned’— uceniku ‘pupil, disciple* 

-ina: globoki ‘deep’ — glpbina ‘depths' 
maslo ‘oil’— maslina ‘olive-tree’ 

-ini: graSdanini ‘citizen’ (from graSdane; see -jane) 

vojetoda ‘duke’ — vojrvodini ‘pertaining to the duke’ 
golobi ‘dove’ — golobinu ‘pertaining to a dove’ 

-ilte ( -C*-isie/-isko found in other languages): 
posori ‘show’— posoriite ‘theatre’ 

Siti ‘live’— iihlte ‘dwelling-place’ (based on /-participle) 
-iftl ( < # -f(/o-): robi ‘slave’ — robiitl ‘young slave’ 

-iti: mastl ‘fat’— mast it u ‘fatty’ 

plodi ‘fruit’ (u-stcm) — plodovitu ‘fruitful’ 

-rrii: strachi ‘fear’ — stralivu ‘timid’ 

•izna: glava ‘head’— glavizna ‘chapter’ 

-l: mrdu ‘honey’ (u-stem) *id- ‘eat’— medvidi ‘bear’ 
tvoriti ‘create’ — tvari ‘creation, creature’ (a <•«) 
studmu ‘cold’ — student ‘coldness’ 

-Iba: sluiiti ‘serve’ (sluga ‘servant’)— sluziba ‘service* 
alkali ‘hunger’— alflba 
drugu ‘friend’— druziba ‘friendship’ 

-lei: tvoriti ‘create’— tvoricl ‘creator’ 
slipi ‘blind* — 1 lipid ‘blind man’ 
gradi ‘city’ — gradlci ‘small town’ 

•oti ‘father’— otici ‘father’ (originally a diminutive) 

(L. avis ‘sheep’) — otica ‘sheep’ 
jaje ‘egg ’—jajlee ‘egg’ 

-Ida: pravu ‘right — pravida ‘righteousness’. 

-Ija: bratru ‘brother’ — bratrija ‘brothers, fraternity’ 

-Ije: prositi ‘beg’, p.p.p. proienu — proienlje ‘request’ 

Siti ‘live’ — Sitlje ‘life’ 
sidravi ‘healthy’— sidravije ‘health’ 
besi zakona ‘without law’ — brzakonije ‘lawlessness’ 
-Iji: sodi ‘court’ — sodtji ‘judge’; see section 62(d) 

-Ijl: bogi ‘God’ — boSijl ‘God’s’ 

-Iki: t^gostl *heaviness’— tfSihu ‘heavy’ 
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-Uroi: obtda 'offense' -obidllnu ‘offensive' (Serbocroat -Ijiv 
would indicate that the form was— il'ivu) 

-Hi: svitu ‘light’— rvitilu ‘bright’ 

-Irica: grechi ‘sin ' grisini ‘sinful’ (sec -lni)—griiinica ‘female 
sinner’ 

tlma ‘darkness ’—tlminica ‘prison’ 

-Iniku: vrata ‘door ’—vratiniku ‘doorkeeper’ 

-M: bratrii ‘brother’ —bratrihl ‘brother’s’ 
doma ‘at home’— domaHiii ‘domestic’ 
nyni ‘now’— nyneilni ‘present’ 

~hti: vera ‘faith’— verinu ’faithful’ 
nedogi ‘illness’— nedoSini ‘ill’ 

prij<ti ‘accept’, p.p.p. prijgti—prijgUni ‘acceptable, 
agreeable’ 

-Uki: Sena ‘woman’— Seniskd ‘womanly’ 

ilovine ‘Slavs’— slovinUkii ‘Slavonic’ 

•istvije: cisaH ‘emperor’— c/sarUMje ‘empire’ 

-istvo: cesaristvo ‘empire’ 

bogU ‘God’— boSUtvo ‘divinity’ 
bogati ‘rich’— bogatistvo ‘wealth’ 

-ja: gospodl'mzner’—gospoSda ( <?-dja) ‘mistress’ 
tuchi ‘dry’— tula ( <?-chja) ‘drought’ 

-jane (probably analogical from forms like zemiane; see 
-ear): 

graSdane ‘citizens’ ( <• gordjane) 

Rimi ‘Rome ’—Rim lane ‘Romans’ 

-jf: voditi ‘lead’— voSdl ‘leader’ ( <»t -odji) 

itrig 9 ‘\ guard’ ( <*iterg 9 )—straSi ‘guard’ ( <?storgjl) 
proroki ‘prophet’— prorofi ‘prophet’s’ 

-k-: kamyku ‘stone’ (cf. kamy ) 

j(zyku ‘tongue’ (cf. OPr. in tutus ) 
biti ‘beat’— bifi ‘whip’ 
kliti ‘larder’, dim. klitlka 

-lo ( <*-d/o): orati ‘plough*— ralo ‘plough’ ( < # ord/o) 

•to: grebo ‘I row’— grebla ‘oar’ 

-li: krogu 'circle'— krogli ‘round’ 

(cf. dali, p.p.a., ‘having given') 

-ni: dad 'to give* —danl ‘tribute’ 

-ni: toll' salt’— slanu ‘salty’ ( < # so/«J) 

(cf. p.p.p. danu ‘given’) 

-oba: Zulu ‘evil'—ziloba 

-oki: rytoki ‘high’, cf. tyie ‘higher’ from •vyi-je 
-osti: nagi ‘naked’— nagostl ‘nakedness’ 
bujl ’crazy’— bujesti ‘craziness’ 
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-ota: tophi 'warm' (from top-id, cf. topiti 'to heat ')- toplota 
‘warmth’ 

sujl ‘vain ’—sujeta ‘vanity’ 

-ord: Avraamd ‘Abraham ’—Avraamovd ‘Abraham’s’ 
spasiteli ‘saviour ’—spasitelevd ‘saviour’s’ 
livd ‘lion ’ — lltord 'of a lion’ (cf. Lvov) 

-rd: moknoti ‘get wet ’—mokrd ‘wet’ 

-tli: jaml ‘I eat’( <*jad-mi)—jatli (pi.) ‘manger’ ( <^*jad-sli) 
-tlo: fisti ‘count’ ( <*A 7 -/i ) — fish ‘number’ ( <ffit-sh) 
masati ‘smear ’—maslo ‘oil’ ( <*maz-sh) 

-sni: piti ‘sing ’ — pistti ‘song’ 

-lint: see -Ml 

-tajl: orati ‘plough ’—rataji ‘ploughman’ ( K^ortajl) 

-tell: pisati ‘write ’—pisateU ‘writer’ 
prijati ’favour ’ — prijateU ‘friend’ 

-tl: mriti ‘die’ (• <^mrr-)—sdmrti ‘death’ 

masati ‘smear ’—masti ‘salve’ ( < *mas-tl) 
stradati ‘suffer ’—strastl ‘passion* ( <fstrad-tl) 

-to: piti ‘stretch’ (from •pen-)—polo ‘fetter* (from *pon-) 
(cf. p.p.p. in -Id) 

-d: grmfti ‘to thunder ’—gromd ‘thunder’ 

-dkd: slaidi ‘sweetness* ( <i*slad-jl)—sladdku ‘sweet’; strictly 
speaking this is an old u-stem, cf. L. said us, with suffix 
-k-: sladu-ku) 

naiiti 'begin', p.p.p. nafitd—nacituku ‘beginning’ 
pitd 'fifth ' — pitdkd ‘Friday’ 

-y: plodu ‘fruit '—neplody ‘barren woman’ 
lubu ’dear ’ — iuby ‘love’ 

-ydi: rabu ‘slave ’ — rabyni ‘female slave'. [Soft ri on analogy 
of oblique eases based on -yn-ja; sec section 62(<f)j. 
-an/: Siti ‘live’— Sisttl ‘life’ 

bolt it ‘be ill ’ — boUxnl ‘illness’ 
bojati sg ‘fear ’—bojasnl ‘fear’ 

A few foreign suffixes have been borrowed embedded in the words 
they formed in the original tongue, such as Germ, -ung, T.- luk. Only 
one has come into general use, viz. I-at. -anus (via Germanic), which 
had definite cultural connotations, and referred to arts more highly 
developed in the west. The common adjectival suffix -Isko is found in 
the same uses as Germ, -isch Eng. -ish, and may represent—though 
not certainly — a Slavonic debt to Germanic. It provided a ready means 
for transferring Greek words in -ioxov 

Some of the suffixes listed above were, as we have said, not active, 
i.e. they were no longer used freely to form new words. In all the 
existing languages the principal weight is laid on suffixes formed from 
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a primary suffix augmented by a thematic vowel, and still more upon 
compounds of primary suffixes^ R. -skij of adjectives, -stt>o of abstracts, 
•ushka of affectionate words, etc. The use of suffixes in Slavonic, 
therefore, is seen to involve a transformation of the primitive system 
which is just as radical as any of the other transformations making up 
Slavonic historical grammar. 

79. Changes of meaning. Vocabulary is augmented also by giving new 
senses to old words. In this process certain habits of our minds arc 
involved, and they arc generally independent of the evolutionary 
development of sounds and forms. It will suffice to give a few ex¬ 
amples, which may be multiplied at the reader’s leisure. The meaning 
may suffer a slight shift: R. vinogrdd' vine’/not ‘vineyard’, rot 'mouth'/ 
Cz. ret ‘lip’. Often a particular term is generalized or a general term 
particularized: R. derrvo ‘wood, tree' is generalized from the meaning 
‘oak’ or ‘pine’, pifu 'I write’ means a particular way of making 
scratches, OB. dobil ‘tree’ is generalized from the Slavonic term for 
‘oak’, R. oril ‘eagle’ is particularized from the concept ‘bird’ (Gk. ftpvit), 
as being the bird par excellence. Such developments gain in interest 
when they can be associated with some change in social outlook: OB. 
balljl ‘doctor’ originally meant ‘sorcerer’ {bajati ‘utter spells’), cf. R. 
vrai ‘doctor’ in association with vrdka ‘twaddle’; but R. lekar (Goth. 
lekeis) implies a definite advance in medical science, and doktor 
implies status in an organized profession (not necessarily medical). 
Because of a taboo the Slavs called the bear‘honey-eater’ (R. medvid' / 
Ossetic art Av. are la Skr. rksis Gk. dpuros Lat. ursus <(*urcios). 
Petrified descriptions occur in R. otrok ‘lad, infant’ ('not speaking’; cf. 
Lat. infans and MGk. ®oyos ‘horse’) and nemec ‘German’ originally 
‘foreigner’ (‘the dumb person’). The use of abstract for concrete and 
concrete for abstract is another resource of the vocabulary-maker, 
and interesting new words arise also from petrified metaphors, as R. 
liceprijatie ‘partiality’ ('face-acceptance'). 


Chapter V. 

RUSSIAN 

PROTO-RUSSIAN (TO ABOUT noo) 

80. Russian characteristics. (Sec also section 16.) Russian may be 
recognized by the occurrence together of the following eight character¬ 
istics: (i) the accent is free and there are no fixed distinctions of 
quantity or tone, (2) initial CSI. e - gives R. o- in some cases, (3) y is 
preserved with something like its primitive value, except in Ruthcnian, 
(4) the jers cease to be vocalic in weak position and in strong position 
give o/e, (5) the nasal vowels are denasalized (R. u/'a), (6) full- 
vocalism: polnoglasie (CSI. * forty R. torot, etc.), (7) solution of the 
palatal dentals (CSI. •/ •</ <•(/' *dj give R. ££, (8) occlusive g in North 
and Standard Great Russian/’fricativc in South Great Russian, Ruth- 
enian and White Russian (as also in Czechoslovak and Upper Wcndish). 

These features will be illustrated as they arise in the following 
paragraphs. For the present it is to be noted that they existed in 
Russian before records began to be made, though they reveal them¬ 
selves somewhat tardily in written sources. The Slavonic community 
began to disintegrate in the sixth century, and lost its identity of 
speech by the ninth. Between the ninth and the opening of the 
twelfth century Russian completed its formation as regards all its 
leading characteristics; but it was not noted down until the first 
chancery document appears, about 1130. The language of the chan¬ 
ceries w r as removed from colloquial Russian of the time by certain 
conventions proper to official Russo-Slavonic, but it was none the less 
a living language of business, and not deliberately foreign in the 
manner of Church Slavonic proper. Documents in Russian Church 
Slavonic open with the Ostromir Codex of the Gospels (1056-57). 
It is only by faults reflecting the local speech-habits that these works 
give evidence of the Russian tongue of their writers, but such signs 
grow more numerous as the centuries pass and Church Slavonic is 
more Russianized. However, neither the religious nor the official 
speech was meant to reflect accurately the characteristics of the 
colloquial, and it is only by degrees that the eight criteria above given 
are revealed in dated writings, though there can be no doubt that they 
existed before records began. 

This unrecorded era is Proto-Russian. We can know something of 
it in the ninth century by reason of Scandinavian contacts, in the 
tenth from the pages of Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, who ruled from 
912 to 959, and in the eleventh by inferences made from the earliest 
liturgical works executed on Russian soil. 
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81. The Varangians. According to the Povesl vremennych lit the 
Varangians first established themselves in Russia in the year 6370 = 
a.d. 862. The name is that of the Waring tribe (ON. Vetringjar 
Gk. fldpayyot, possibly from ON. fem. pi. varar ‘pledge, troth’). 
The Russian term is iwpar (ja << <Germ. in(g )). Similarly OR. Cyjw 
‘Bosporus’ from ON. Swed. sund ‘sound, strait' (u <0 <Germ. un) 
shows that nasal vowels were still alive in ninth-century Russian. Had 
they not then existed Germ, in un would not have been represented 
as single vocalic sounds but as combinations of vowels and nasals, as 
happens when they arc borrowed in loanwords of Modern Russian. 
By the middle of the tenth century (see section 82) the nasal vowels 
had been denasalized in Russian. The invaders were also known as 
Pvtb (Gk. 'Pu>? 'P0O0101 Arab. Rus/ Finnish Ruotsi Estonian Rootsi 
‘Sweden’). The word is of disputed origin. In Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus’ account 'Pwoiori undoubtedly means ‘Swedish’, as do the 
corresponding terms in Finnish. It may mean ‘ruddy* or ‘rowers’ or 
possibly be a place-name (Roper / Ropin in Upland). More adventurous 
etymologies have been proposed from Iranian. As the Volga was 
called the ’P< 3 s and there arc river-names like Oria and as there were 
ancient tribes of Roxolani and Aorsi in South Russian, an attempt has 
been made to derive the word from Iranian ors/uors ‘white’ and 
rukhs ’light’. The first settlement of the invaders was at Aldegjuborg 
(Old I^doga), a name which seems to show that the metathesis of 
SI. al-/ol - at the beginning of words was not complete in the ninth 
century. Cf. ON. ellidi/R. n.i.u.n ‘boat’. 

The fullest account of the Varangian influence on Russian is in 
V. Thomsen’s The Relations between ancient Russia and Scandinavia 
(Oxford, 1891). Over ninety personal names of Scandinavian origin 
are listed by the Russian chroniclers: Rurik Oskoldf Askold Dir Oleg 
Olga Igor (ON. Ingvarr Gk. "lyytop) Rogvolod (ON. Ragnvaldr) etc. 
They form a third part of Russian names, standing alongside the old 
Slavonic compound names and others of Byzantine Christian origin, 
whether Greek or Hebrew. Common nouns are fewer and refer to 
specifically Viking objects which have mostly gone out of use: 

OR. acio./Hctn. ‘box’ MR. hiuhk, OH.askr OSwed. asker MSwcd. 


rpu;u> ‘personal attendant', miyn. 
‘whip’, aupb‘chest’, Jiyaa ’cloak’ 
crHrb ‘banner’, mit<'Ka ‘long- 
ship’, THyirb/THByiib ‘steward, 
manager', rifeAiiiiKi, ‘officer’, 
HKopb ‘anchor’, dial. sep6b ‘flax- 
bundle’, piuxci ‘bow-knot’, civiiBii 
‘slice of bread’. 


ask, OH. grid (mad r), ON. knutr 
OSwed. knuter, OSwed. lar M- 
Swcd. Ulr, ON. lodi, ON. stSng 
OSwed. slang, ON. snekkja, 
ON. pjonn OSwed. piun, ON. 
embirtti OSwed. irmbiti, Swed. 
ankari, ON. kerf Swed. karfve, 
Swed. rysja (Finnish rysa), 
Swed. skifva. 
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It will be noted that the Russian forms stand closer to Swedish than 
to Old Norse. R. cryn ‘chair’ has an initial s better explained by ON. 
stoll Swed. stol than by Germ. Stuhl, though the vowel is more 
German than Nordic. In Modern Russian riuiHK khvt cry* .-taps Axopi. 
arc current, along with >i<x-;ihhk in the sense of ‘slanderer’. 

OR. Yrpu *Qgry= Hungari is additional evidence of the nasal 
vowel in ninth-century Russian, at the time when the Magyars swept 
across South Russia. (MR. B^urpu is from P. W^gry.) It was also the 
time of Magyar borrowing from Slavonic. They seem to have used 
the Slavonic princely title of vajevoda, and the name Lebedias may 
derive from ji66<>ju> ‘swan’. Other words arc Hungarian rab ‘slave’ 
jdrom ‘yoke’ borona 'harrow'. From the Ossetic come various Magyar 
terms for commerce, communications and war. 

82. Constantine VJI's description of Russia. This description was 
executed in the middle of the tenth century, and it gives Greek 
equivalents of place-names, with some personal names. The latter 
arc the less reliable, since they would be replaced by Old Bulgarian 
equivalents. Thus Constantine’s Lpev6oo$A6pos = CHfrrocnain» is not 
evidence for the existence of a nasal diphthong in the Russia of his 
day; it is contradicted by the more veritable transcriptions of the 
place-names. These include N«uoyap8<i = HoB^mpojj, (ON. Holmgardr) 
(I)uiXivioxa = Cxo.-ibiihfi.-v TiXwTyj— t 6 AioC$Tja?= Jltofe'ib, Tjtpvi- 
yciya «= MbpHHPurs, BooorypaSt — Bumeropojrb, Kid(o)fki — Kuo in, — 
ZauPonrd? - ON. Sandbakki-dss ‘sandbank-ridge’? ON. Kcenugardr 
(ON. kaena ‘boat’), Brrrr^ri =■ Bmtohobt., cf. ON. Palteskja — IIojiouks. 
The Emperor also recorded Russian tribal names, which sometimes 
reveal features of interest in the common nouns on which they arc 
based: KpipnTcnvol/KpipiTjol, Arvjav^voi/Aivjtviwoi, OuXtiwoi, AfppAruivoi = 
Bcppiavoi (R. jepoBo ‘wood’), ItpPfoi (an error, for l/fcoepaHe), 
Apooyouprroi (Ruth. apnioHMHa = ‘marsh’, cf. Dresden dr^idiane < 
}*dr^sg-jane ‘people of the marshy woods’). 

More valuable still is the list of falls of the Dnieper, which is at the 
same time our first list of common nouns in an authentically Russian 
form. The Emperor distinguished between their Russian names 
(IkAoPiviotI) and the Scandinavian equivalents (’Pcoeitrrl). According 
to Russian traditions represented in the Povisl vremennych lit, the 
subjects of the principality of Kiev recognized themselves as Russians 
in the eleventh century, so that the Emperor’s evidence is interesting 
as coming before the fusion of the peoples. He sometimes confuses 
the two languages, and his lists arc not quite complete. Rearranged, 
they give the following: 
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Modern Names 

Constantine's Names 

Old 

Stcedssh 

Russo-Slavonie 

s. 


(N)’Eaaovrnt) 

(Sofesgi) 

Me emit 

1. Suriksj, 

Loehansksj 

OOX£opo1 

‘OcrrpoPowtTTpcrx 

Holm/ors 

OCTpOBbHMfl 

nparo 

3. Zi'anecikij) 

("tXavEpi 


Gellandi 

(:jhoh£u) 

4. XmintrcOn]) 

‘Aftipop 

N*ckti)t 

Aiforr 

HtHCUTb 

5. Volnyj. 

Volmnsktj 

Bapov<p6pos 

BovXvfiirpax 

Bdru/ors 

ll.TVHblf Mil 

nparb 

6. Tavoliantkij 

A*avr> 

BtpOVTJT) 

Lean Jr 

Bbp.VM it 

7. Lifnij 

IipoOxovv 

Ncrrrpcjr) 

Strukum 

HanpnaH? 


The Scandinavian name for the first fall is not given, but sof eigi 
would serve to translate the Russian 'sleep not’. Then follow ‘island 
fall’, ‘yelling, roaring’, ‘ever violent’ (ON. eyforr), 'wave fall’, ‘laugh¬ 
ing’ (ON. hltrjandi; probably because of its stony bottom), ‘small 
rapid’ (Swed. strukk ‘a small rapid which may be ascended with oars’, 
strdk, struk ON. strok stryk ‘a rapid current in a river, especially where 
it is nanow’). The Slavonic name of the fourth fall is explained as 
'pelicans’ fall’ (OR. HencuTb ‘pelican’), but it may be an error for 
R. HenacuTHMfl ‘insatiable’. The last name is not readily explained. 
Sobolevskij gives R. nanpnaii OB. napr^si, without interpretation 
(napr^si is found in the Ostromir Codex as a S. imper. of OB. napr^iti 
‘bend, strain’). Thomsen suggested SI. ‘quick’, with na ‘at, on’. 

When we consider the whole group of words preserved by Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogcnitus, we arc able to establish several features of 
the Russian of about 949. The nasal vowels had been denasalized 
(N«ck 71 )t/ 0 B. neftsytl, Bspovrjri/OB. viroiti). At the end of words the 
jers had ceased to be vocalic (NtaoiYr, npay) and also in the weakest 
medial positions (BovXvr)- OR. BU.iHbm.in). In other positions they are 
represented by t/u (BipooTjn = viruti, BouXvrv oovwn <cii/*i- stipi, 
Tjtpvriycbya — Cirnigov). CS 1 . *f>R. I appears in BtpovTjri = «bpj*m/ 
OB. viroiti, and the pronunciation of fricative g (h) appears in npax/ 
R. n»p6r ‘rapid, fall’. The use of Old Bulgarian forms of words in 
cultured conversation appears from ypaE (R. r6poa) and irpay (R. 
nopor). R. u is heard as a mixed (front-back) vowel; generally with the 
frontal element dominant (1 9), but with the back element developed 
after a labial (00 : BoootypaE*). There is evidence also of full vocalism 
in AtpfiXivivol R. aepcB,iHHe/OB. drivo. 

83. Russian Sources. Ostromir's Codex. The Greek treaties of Oleg 
and Igor, recorded in the Pavisi vremennych lit under the dates 911 
and 945, would be of the highest importance for the history of the 
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language were they not preserved in a manuscript no older than the 
fourteenth century. It is not safe to make more than a limited use of 
them. The vocabulary, at all events, may be noted. Both dates arc 
before the Christianizing of the Russians (988 ff.), so that the Greek 
words in them are not due to the intervention of Church Slavonic; they 
arc, moreover, specimens of the language of diplomacy and affairs. 
The princes still bore Scandinavian names, though they were to give 
a Slavonic name (Svjatoslav) to the next ruler. They were in process 
of adopting the Russian language for their state business, but must 
have had an open mind in the matter of borrowing necessary terms 
from without. The borrowing, had contact remained on this level of 
business, might have been unlimited; it was probably due to scholar¬ 
ship that so much of the Russian vocabulary remained Slavonic, 
though often not Russian. 

The Greek loans to these documents include untranslated words: 
rpaMOTa 'document' = ypayycrra, eutmiuin ‘penalty, penance' = {rrmula, 
Kuyfiapa 'skein'= xouPapa, .nrrpa ‘litre’ = Xhrpa, xapvnin ‘documcnts’ = 
XopTlo, xmiMttxn ‘cloak’= x* a yOt, tin.™™ (fern. pi.)‘palace' = TraA<Jrn(ov). 
The method of translation is also employed: innaa in the sense of 
‘chapter, article' (u^diAaiov), ajwniiHn to denote the Byzantine 
solidus (xpOoivot), pom. ii« 1 in the sense of 'a copy’ (t 6 loov). 

In the last quarter of the eleventh century a number of large works 
were executed in Kiev and Novgorod, all religious in character and 
Church Slavonic in language. Among them were the famous Gospels 
written by the priest Grigorij for Ostromir in 1056-57, the two 
collections ( Sborniki ) associated with the name of Svjatoslav (1073, 
1076) and the Mcnologics (Minri) of 1096 and 1097. The evidence of 
these works must be taken later in discussing the separate histories of 
Russian sounds, but something may be said of them jointly here. It is 
not in the text but in the colophon that the scribe freed himself to 
some extent from his inhibitions against the use of the vernacular, and 
hence it is in the colophon to the Ostromir Codex that we find in the 
words li<i.i<uiiMHpu Hoirferripoxt proof that the first full vocalism 
(*tort ytorol) had already taken place. In the text, however, there is 
abundant evidence of the second full vocalism [*turt yturut; see 
section 88 (a)]: iivtsks = book ‘wolf, abpbiio = uepiid‘grain’, Bbpvro- 
rpa;i-b = ufpTurpiU ‘garden’, mvium =»Mu.uia ‘rumour’. The confusion 
of the two jers appears in A>Hb=;u>Hb ‘day’ and urbjb/unob ‘having 
gone’. 

The scribe uses for u and ja of whatever origin the Slavonic signs 
for o and u, { and ja, and employs genitive forms like [= OB. 

erm(/){]. The vocabulary of the Codex is highly Grseeized, but that 
feature belongs rather to developments in Old Bulgarian. The other 
documents show slightly different scribal traditions. 
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84. Early Dialects. There is noi much evidence for early dialect 
differences in Russian. These could be expected to follow tribal lines, 
and the most important tribes must have been the KriviH of the Nov¬ 
gorod region, the Dregoviti in White Russia, the Poljane at Kiev, and 
the Vjatifi on the Oka, who correspond respectively to the modem 
North Great Russians, White Russians, Ukrainians, and Muscovites. 
The fricative g (A) of the Ukraine was attested by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus in 949 (see section 82), but the phenomena called akahe 
(weakening of atonic a o) jakane ikane (alteration of atonic e) continued 
to pass unrecorded until Muscovite documents opened in the four¬ 
teenth century. R. .ViuwAb ‘horse’ (TT. ala fa) may have been a term 
from the language of the Vjatiii, since it was brought from them by 
Vladimir Monomach to Kiev in 1103. To standard R. id corresponds 
Kicvitc il MRuth. li in ;n>>Kib MRuth. aom ‘rain’, WR. ii (which 
appears as idl in 1588): abwcfcimuirs (1296), and ig in Novgorod 
and Pskov, and probably also in Polock and Smolensk: jtwn. (1095). 
The dialect of Novgorod was remarkable for its /dkarie (i for c) and 
eokaie (c for f): qpeao ‘belly’ Hirfen. ‘flower’ KotibHb ‘end’ (1095), * n 
Pskov there was a further confusion of i/x l/s, which may be attested 
from the fourteenth century. In Novgorod and Pskov / took the place 
of -v /-: npitcTajiHBaTii ‘appoint’(1270), Hpoc.m.nt), and i took the place 
of / occasionally as in Modem North Great Russian ('•e.iuBitKoM'b 'to 
the men’, 1355). To sum up, in the earliest period the language was 
almost undifferentiated, but measured by the standard of Kiev, 
Novgorod and the North-west showed some divergent tendencies. 

The language of the DregovUi is not to be considered in the forma¬ 
tion of the Russian dialects. Though they occupied the White Russian 
area, there is no sufficient evidence that their speech-habits directly 
moulded the White Russian language. This arose during the Middle 
Ages, partly through divergent tendencies w-ithin Russian itself, but 
more particularly because of the dose association between White 
Russia and Poland, and the use of White Russian as a Polish chancery 
idiom. 

To a less extent the language of the Poljane of Kiev has similarly to 
be discounted. The city was utterly destroyed in 1240, and the 
Ruthcnian or Little Russian language was built up in the places to 
which the relics of this people retired, namely, in the principality of 
Galicia and in the district of Volhynia. Here, in the gospels and 
liturgical works of the fourteenth century, we see emerging slowly the 
characteristic features of the Ruthenian dialect or language, such as 
the reduction to « of /, e and o in certain cases. The Kicvitc books show 
chiefly Church Slavonic. Apart from that they are but slightly differ¬ 
entiated from Common Russian. We have to attribute to Kiev, how¬ 
ever, one feature of Modem Great Russian, i.c. the pronunciation of g 
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in some cases as a voiced h. In Old Bulgarian g was an occlusive, but it 
was fricative in Kiev as early as the tenth century. From this fact there 
arose a clerical habit of reading Church Slavonic with a weak fricative 
g (a voiced h). This pronunciation became appropriate for one or two 
religious words: 6or-a [box gen. bdha] ‘God’, 10011641. 'Lord', and some¬ 
times fxiraTua ‘rich’ mono4101 ‘Mr.’ C.naro- ‘eu-\ In Old Russian there 
occurred spellings without g, as ocnojb ocyanpb/rucyjtapb ‘ruler’. 
Except for very recent instances, where x appears, r is found for h in 
foreign words and place-names: repbfl len.-ia ry.it. rituajiaflcKiie ropu 
(hero, Hekla, Hull, Himalayas). In this use it is pronounced as an 
occlusive. Neville Forbes had occasion to point out that Tyab repre¬ 
sents Hull and not the neighbouring Goole. 

There remain the North and East Russians, the Kriviii and Vjatifi. 
With the extension of Novgorod’s trading interests the Krivifi spread 
eastwards to the north of the Vjatiii , thus converting the distinction 
into one of North and South. There was sufficient intercommunion 
to keep these two branches together as Great Russian, with only 
sporadic divergencies in the North-West dialects. Where they joined 
along the Moskva and Kljaima, a mixed North-South dialect arose; 
and at the point of convergence of all influences, though with a pre¬ 
ponderance of the North in the literary tradition, lay Moscow. 
Moscow gave to Great Russian the rule of the greatest common 
agreement. 

OLD RUSSIAN (1100-1500) 

A. Sounds 

85. Stress. Russian stresses are free to fall on any syllable of the 
word, and can be shown to fall on any of the last seven (section 22), 
though there arc not many withdrawn past the fourth last place. They 
vary within a declension or a paradigm. This mobility was also found 
in the parent Indo-European language, and where comparison is 
possible it appears that (apart from instances noted below and largely 
due to de Saussure's law) the Russian stress falls on the same place as 
in the original tongue. Thus we may compare R. wemi Gk. ywf) 
‘woman, wife’, R. cnoxa Gk. vuis ’daughter-in-law’, since the accent 
on a final syllable in Greek is trustworthy, and has not been altered for 
reasons of quantity. Other sources of confirmation are Bulgarian and 
the ru-dialcct of Serbocroat, in which the accent-shifts of Slovene and 
Ito - and Ao/-Scrbocroat have not taken place. One general cause of 
accent-shift belongs to the Common Slavonic tradition, i.c. that 
illustrated in part by Fortunatov or dc Saussure’s ‘law’ that a final 
unaccented syllable with rising lone draws to itself the stress from a 
previous accented syllable with a falling long vowel or short vowel (sec 
section 22). This principle is exemplified by the infinitive ending -ti. 
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the feminine suffix •-& (which is also that of neuter plurals), some 
case-endings and the i sg. pres, indie, of verbs: R. Heerrt bear Boji 
'water’ tepeui 'trees’ tutwV ‘I write’. Hence certain accent-shifts in 
declension and conjugation, some of them analogical: boa 4/AS. 
n6ay j6pen«i ^ m d£rvo/ne pena caa ‘garden’, Gi. ciaa/L S. ca 3$ ninny/ 
nuiueuib, etc. 

Some other general causes helped to modify the original accentua¬ 
tion in Russian. It is probable that when final iJ l became still shorter 
in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period they ceased to be substantial 
enough to bear an accent: R. xoa 'motion' < chodi/GV. 686$. As this 
occurs in the genitive plural of nouns it sometimes leads to a third 
accentuation within the declension: cecrpa ‘ sister’/NP. cecrpu GP. 
cecTep (<i always bears the stress in Russian). Analogy interferes on a 
considerable scale, so that, for instance, both cecxpauH and efcTpami 
occur, and there w'as formerly a NP. cecrpu. (Cf. L. tesud users seserif 
ttserimit). So also we have, by de Saussure's law, NS. mm.iA/AS. 
a6u.no/NP. a6n.ui/GP. aexe.u.. Prepositions and the negative ne some¬ 
times take the stress from a following word and sometimes shift it. 
In colloquial Russian there is some fluctuation in this matter ne ftpa.i/ 
hp fipa.i'did not take’, k :ihm6/'k ihm+. ‘towards winter’(the latter current 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries). There arc a con¬ 
siderable number of words and expressions for which two different 
accents arc current: iihc6k6 ‘high’ r.iytond ‘deep’ a>aeK6 distant 
hJjkjiu GS. of HyHua ‘need’ ika adey ’out of the wood’. In hppobSh <iac 
(idiomatically equivalent to ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if something 
unpleasant happened’) we have preserv ed in a fixed phrase an accentu¬ 
ation which is both popular and archaic; in other parallel cases the 
opposition is between literary and colloquial only: cti.ieH ‘strong’ 
k6jm)t6k ‘short’ (the forms with initial stress being literary). The 
accent frequently shifts from numerals: Ha Tpii ‘into three’, etc. 

In these fluctuations there is sometimes seen a difference in usage 
between North and South Great Russian, and the latter docs not, for 
the most part, transfer the accent to a preposition. In a few cases 
difference of accentuation is used to express difference of meaning: 
6 o.imii6b ‘great’/Oo.ibitiuB ‘greater’, My^Hufl ‘ wondcrful’/iyAHdfl 
‘strange’, 6iiv ‘yet’/emS ‘still, moreover’, Mfimiuft ‘honest’/HPCTiiAn 
‘noble’. Not all of these refinements arc admitted in the literary 
tongue. It may be added, as an encouragement to students, that 
Russians themselves frequently appear uncertain as to the correct 
accentuation of the less common words and forms; and one may regret 
that ordinary print does not employ some simple system (such as that 
of Spanish) to indicate the fall of stress. Accents are used in print to 
avoid ambiguity; e.g. aopdra ‘ road'/aopori ‘dear’, ct6mt ‘costs’/croaT 
‘stands’, n6ro»i ‘with swcat’/noTox ‘then’. 
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The principal historic feature of Russian stress has been its increase 
in intensity, especially in the original East Russian area of the Vjatiii. 
This is not revealed in the spelling, which fails to mark stress, but it 
can be seen in its consequences. The increase of the importance of the 
stressed syllable diminished the distinctions existing in other syllables, 
both as to length and to tone. No Russian developments arc due to the 
original length of unstressed syllables, nor, apart from the tort- 
formula and one dialect feature (a new acute o resulting from metatony 
giving uo: c.g. dial, mu'jfyf) is there any trace of tone. Great and 
White Russian, unlike Ruthcnian, did not even share the West 
Slavonic tendency to lengthen the vowel of a syllable that had become 
final through loss of a jer (lengthening by compensation). 

It is not that quantity and intonation have ceased to be important 
for Russian. On the contrary the increase of stress has increased 
distinctions of pitch and length in stressed syllables, and the fact that 
these elements arc not constituents of single words leaves them free 
for use throughout the sentence. Russian sentences are distributed 
among four types according to their tonal patterns, corresponding to 
assertions, questions, questions and statements with some implication 
(including commands), and requests. Apart from these formalized 
patterns there arc also the variations of tone and length which express 
emotion of any kind. In short, the loss of tone and length as structural 
elements in each word has proved to be an economy of resources in 
the language, so that they can be applied to other purposes elsewhere.* 

The Russian word is organized by its principal stress, thus: In the 
first syllabic there is a copious use of the breath stream, so that, 
whether accented or unaccented, it is relatively clear and tense. 
Relaxed syllables follow, but the pretonic (immediately before the 
main stress) shows a distinct rise in tone and increase of clarity. The 
tonic syllable is the longest, clearest and highest in pitch; as a rule, 
that is, and when not pronounced with any special intention which 
may cause the pitch to drop. From the stressed syllable there is a 
continual drop. The posttonic stands relatively high in the scale, but 
is much lower than the pretonic in Russian, and can be treated as low, 
not medium. If the descent continues through two or more syllables 
followed by a final syllable, that final may show a slight secondary 
accent, with increase of clarity: lenoB^tecKord 'human* (GSM.) 
BceMN-iocntBeauts ‘all-merciful* D 5 .M,). The distinction between 
low, medium and high tone and stress may be brought out by numbers 
denoting increase of intensity: rundayuiKa ‘little head' (2311), rtoiony 
'head* (ASF.) (311), mu ctopouy ‘to the side* (3111), eropoMa ‘side’ 

*On types of Russian intonation see S. C. Bovanus, .-I Manual 0/ Ruttian 
Pronunciation (London, 1935), pp. 49“So. and for examples consult S. C. 
Bovanus and N. B. Jopson, Spoken Human (London, 1939). 
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(123), where 1 represents the lowest tone and stress, and 3 the highest. 
The relative unimportance of the posttonic is well exemplified by 
these figures. 

These distinctions are influential in the phenomena known as 
akaAe jakane ikarir, which arc characteristic of original East Russian, 
now South Great Russian, and of the Moscow dialect, as opposed to 
the okaAe of North Great Russian. As the Northern dialects prevailed 
among educated circles, even in Moscow, during the Middle Ages and 
the early part of the modem period, Russian spelling is marked by 
okaAe, and is discrepant from the standard pronunciation. In un¬ 
accented syllables the vowels arc somewhat relaxed. In the North, 
however, the relaxation is not such as to affect their timbre, so that 
o unstressed is still recognizably o; the more intense stress of the 
dialect of the Vjatiti attacked the timbre of unaccented vowels, and 
in particular caused o to be pronounced like a under certain conditions. 
The vowels affected are o a e along with their soft forms (jo) ja je. 
In the stressed syllable in standard Russian o a e are pronounced [a] 
[a] [c before hard consonants/e before soft consonants]. In the pre¬ 
tonic, o a fall together in a sound like a, though it is somewhat relaxed. 
All other syllables arc low in stress and tone, and the relaxation is such 
that both vowels become [»]. Unstressed e and prctonic ja are pro¬ 
nounced [ji]; posttonic ja is [ja]. Between soft consonants o a are 
pronounced [6 *] under the stress. [6] representing something like the 
sound sometimes heard in Fr. note bonne, and not unlike that in Eng. 
nut bun, [se] more or less like the vowel in Eng. sat. Though this 
pronunciation is recommended by S. C. Boyanus (op. cit.), not all 
speakers narrow e before soft consonants, and unstressed e is frequently 
pronounced [c], especially when final. 

The evidence for the early existence of akane will be given later 
(section 86). The examples are late in making their appearance simply 
because Moscow documents open late. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that akaAe was one of the primitive features of Russian 
dialects. In the same way, the occurrence of akaAe in White Russian 
docs not lend itself to early documentation, though it may have been 
old. The original foci of Russian civilization both belonged to okaAe 
regions, namely Great Novgorod in the land of the KriviH, and Kiev 
in that of the Poljane. 

One other feature of Russian accentuation is the varied treatment 
of the forf-groups [see section 29 (a) and section 88 («)]. The diph¬ 
thong 9 or was long, and was resolved jn Russian into two short 
syllables oro. The result was to divide the accentuation \ : — for a 
falling tone, and—: / for a rising tone. As tones arc converted into 
stresses in Russian it follows that the original falling long diphthong 
gives a stress on the first syllabic in Russian, and the original rising 
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long diphthong gives a stress on the second syllabic in Russian: 
*t 6 rt ytdrot, •tort >torot . Examples have been give in section 29 
(a and b). 

86. Oral Vowels. A. R. hard a/soft n. Between palatals the soft 
stressed vowel has the value a [*], as in 4haa uncle iihts five . 
Otherwise, when stressed, the sound is that of a relatively open a with 
a palatal on-glidc. The survival of this pronunciation requires a 
comment. The Slavonic languages distribute all sounds between two 
orders, back and front. In this instance there should be a regular 
opposition of a/d. It appears sporadically in Old Russian manuscripts 
and in certain modern dialects, and the natural trend would be from 
d to /, as in Czech. In Glagolitic documents OB. ;a/e were not dis¬ 
tinguished. and were represented by one sign, of which the Cyrillic 
transcription is i. It is not easy to interpret this feature. The use of a 
special sign for ja in pure Cyrillic documents may be due to a dialectal 
divergence, or it may be due to a reaction towards a sound recogniz¬ 
ably associated (c.g. in the declensions) with hard a. The Ostromir 
codex, which is in Cyrillic, uses ja not / as a feminine and neuter end¬ 
ing. This illustrates the Russian conservation of the a-timbre, which 
is shared with Polish and South Slavonic (apart perhaps from some 
Old Bulgarian), as opposed to Czech and Glagolitic: R. ayum ‘soul’ 
116.1H ‘will’ (so in Ostromir's codex) P. dusza tco/a/Cz. dule zemf ‘land’ 
Glagolitic OB. duU zem(i)i. It should be mentioned here that the 
a resulting from i after palatals is hy some believed originally to have 
resulted phonetically only before hard consonants (e.g. •kit- > nom. 
fasti 'time’/loc. *Usi), the generalization of a being the result of 
analogy. This would explain the survival of t in certain Polish words. 

Old Russian manuscripts show that usage was still fluctuating, 
since e i ja (or a after certain palatal consonants) are seen to exchange: 

/kh 1 uoi (gen.) ‘prince’ 1478. lecexs/iacfcx'fc (loc.) times 1478, 
HesiicniH/HeMiicTHe ‘unclcanness’ c. 13*°. Kocrpomi/KocTpoirfe (loc.), 
cepaua muue/cepAue ’heart’, nvn uon/uoe ‘my name'. The substitution 
of ja for t/i is particularly common in documents from Galicia- 
Volhynia. In respect of neut. -Ajt (Kypor.TaweubH ‘cock-crow’ 1266) 
this has led to MRuth. -nnja -llja: KauiiiHH ‘stone-heap’ neci.-i.in/»eci.i6 
‘marriage’. Those north-western dialects which confuse i/c make ja 
into e between palatals (NWR. pel ^standard R. (p*rt ] mrn. five), and 
the same is true of the western dialects of Ruthenian, in Galicia. In 
these dialects e is found for h between palatals. In others there has 
been a further closing of the vowel to Ruth. i. Examples have been 
noted in Dobrilo's Gospels (1164), but arc not so clear of doubt as to 
be fully probatory. 

ll.ioMfiinuiH ‘ncphew'/ii.trueiiHoU ‘tribal’ show's the influence of 
iwi£mr ‘tribe’. For KpoMu ‘except’ n6rjie ‘after’ there are the equivalents 
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OKpoMA onocnA, cf. OP. kromia Ruth. menu. OR. ue.ibrt/MR. He.itaA 
'it i$ impossible’ shows the correct dative construction in Old Russian, 
and in Modern Russian -A from a formerly unstressed ending. 

In a few cases h is pronounced like e: efi 'of her’ (now spelt ee) and 
certain verbs such as masc. Tpnc/fem. rpnaia ‘shook’:: nec/nec-ia 
‘bore’. 

O. R. o, Ruth, o i. Russian o is found in both accented and un¬ 
accented syllables in North Great Russian. This kind of pronunciation 
is called okaAe. Among the oka At centres are found the very important 
cities of Great Novgorod, Jaroslavl, Vladimir, Suzdal, Niinij 
Novgorod (Gorkij), and also the capitals of the South, notably Kiev. 
It follows that this dialect had an immense cultural preponderance in 
the mcdixval period, and imposed its orthography upon all others. 
But in the original East Russian of the VjatiJi, now South Great 
Russian, o is reduced in unaccented syllables to [a] and [a], as shown 
in section 85, and this is associated with modifications of ja and t 
(e-g- e >/*)• The whole process, but particularly the pronunciation of 
unstressed o as a, is here referred to as dkaAr. Now, dkaAe may be 
combined with other South Great Russian characteristics or with 
North Great Russian elements. In the first case it serves to define the 
South Great Russian dialects, whose northern frontier is a vast arc 
from G/atsk to Rjazan, and thence via Atkarsk to the line of the 
Volga between KamySin and Stalingrad (Caricyn). The central 
dialects arc those which combine dkaAe with northern peculiarities, 
and they include the cities of Kalinin (Tver) and Moscow. It is in 
comparatively recent times that the dkaAe of Moscow has imposed 
itself as the cultured usage in despite of the okaAe of official classes in 
that city. This pronunciation is reflected in the English Muscovy/ 
Moscow. It should be noted that in a few foreign words unstressed o is 
pronounced [0], e.g. in host ‘poet’ [peft], Many people pronounce 
pa.tMo ’radio’ [ridia]. 

Documentary evidence for dkaAe is late, but begins with the first 
records from the Moscow chancery in the fourteenth century. In view 
of the official okane even there, these examples must be considered 
evidence of a firmly-established colloquial usage, which may have 
been of quite ancient date. Examples are: anycrkouuiH/onycrbnnuttl 
‘depopulated’ 1339, and the ultracorrections (o for a) Tojiaim. ‘talent’, 
npeanorinoTb/nf>pa.T<'iniioTV‘ofter’ 1393. In the fifteenth century these 
confusions are quite common: tia/no, nacjie/nocae ’after’ (unstressed 
prepositions) n.iniuull/iwnimjtt ’pagan’ (Lat. paganus). Hence, in 
Modern Russian, a&cxoa ‘amiable’/ChSl.OB. laskavu Ruth. .iacKan. 
6w>a ’gadfly'/P. owad. The CSI. prefix *orz - should give OB. raz- 
R. ros-. Many examples of raz - in Russian are undoubtedly due to 
Church Slavonic influence, but it is hard so to account for the almost 
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complete absence of ros-, which is of the rarest occurrence: pojjux 
‘rest’ pfowcK 'inquest' p6enncb 'list', all with o under stress. It is 
difficult to see in patoni ‘work’ aapri ‘dawn’ words of literary origin 
(ChSI. zarja/sorja P. zorza Cz. zofe S. zora Ruth, aopn, which is 
also found in North Great Russian dialects). There arc other cases of 
the alternation a/o: yTpo 'morning’ OR. aayrpoK ‘breakfast’/MR. 
ituurp.iH, n.iimiT 'he buys’ (frequently pronounced iuiotut), ii.uu.t 6 
‘overcoat’ (Fr. p«/e/o/)/colloquial pi. polty. These are examples show* 
ing the working of akaiie as much in ancient as in modern times. 

After the fall of Kiev in 1240 the principal literary centre of South 
Russian was Galicia with Volhynia, in contact with Polish and Slovak 
areas. It was here that some of the leading peculiarities of Ruthenian 
began to appear in thirteenth-century documents, and among them 
the modification of o e to 1 in certain cases and of i to 1 universally. 
In Ruthenian, as in Polish and Czechoslovak, o t were lengthened by 
way of compensation for the loss of a final jer, giving new long vowels 
0 e. These vowels developed into diphthongs ( uojie ), which, becoming 
single vowels again, naturally resulted in narrower vowels than their 
originals (u/i). So Cz. kun 'horse’/OB. koni P. tnoj ‘my’ (with 6 = 
[u])/OB. mojl. The development o >u is found in w,r(iK»rb/dat. pi. 
-omu ‘to the Jews’ 1266, yiiyuym. ‘to the grandchildren* Jtpya;n»/R. 
opoaa ‘thrush’. It is a feature of northern Ruthenian dialects and of the 
neighbouring South White Russian. The general line of development 
in Ruthenian, however, was apparently: 

dyuo >u 8 yue yui >u >1 Ruth, i: nic ‘nose’ <»onl/gcn. mica. 
i yie > '1 Ruth. I: cjm ‘scvcn’/cimin 'seventh*. 

or i Ruth, i: rpe6iiib 'comb’/gen. rpeCeitit. 

The spelling with i‘ is used, for instance, in Smal-Stockyj’s Ruthe- 
nische Grammatik after consonants capable of softening (n 11 d s z c): 
c'iu/rpeftjHb. The official Soviet orthography for the Ukraine, however, 
uses I only for [ji] at the beginning of the word or after a vowel. 
So it docs not distinguish between tiic ’nose’ <nosA and Hie ‘bore’ 
<, nes([)ii. 

The development occurred also where a jer was lost within the 
word: Ruth. niwKo ‘bed’/R. nome. In the initial syllabic *uo > 

Ruth, to'-: Ruth. Bin ‘he’ bibuh ‘sheep’/R. 011 oana. Ruth. boh» ‘she’ 
is due to analogy. 

Substitution of u for o occurs in R. MypaBeR ‘ant'/OB. mraviji 
P. mroteka, myp 4 &ai> 'crane'/P.Rdrute and a handful of other words. 

In a few cases initial o- prefixes a v: R. nticrxb ‘cight'/OB. osmi, 
ot'rpixn/Boc-TpMil ‘sharp’, nor ‘bchold’/P. 0/0. The same thing occurs 
universally in the Czech of Prague: vokno ‘window’/literary okno, 
von, on ‘he’, etc. 
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A characteristic of many Russian speakers is their labialization of o 
(and also of a). Before they pronounce the vowel their lips rapidly 
pass through the position for u; the result is a sort of tc between the 
consonant and vowel which is particularly noticeable after labials, 
though not restricted to them. Thus R. aimer ‘can’ [m*6iat], aou 
‘house’ [d*om], 6a no (names of letters) [b w c p w e], 06 iron 'about 
this’ [ab"ftam]. 

E. R. (disused since 1917), e 8 a o, Ruth, e e i t. R. a was 
introduced in the seventeenth century to denote e without palatal 
on-glide. It has been in general use only since the nineteenth century, 
when its function was to represent foreign e in French, German and 
other western loanwords: Axo ‘echo’ no At ‘poet’ ariiaa \xgis’ aupan 
‘fire-screen’ auiai)>oT ‘scaffold’ apuripnor ‘archduke’. As a genuine 
Slavonic survival this sound is restricted to an epideictic e-(cf. Gk. bat 
‘there’ Lat. equidem): Atot ‘this’ AkoB ‘such’ Atuk ‘thus’, and the 
exclamations: an, ax. Ruth, e also lacks palatal on-glide, but this is 
due to the hardening of previous consonants (a h p it) and in the older 
state of the language the e was as in Great Russian. In standard Russian 
unstressed e is pronounced lile unstressed n, i.e. [1], and if preceded by 
a ‘hardened’ consonant undergoes the same change as h to u; e.g. 
cTpawkui' (’page’, locative), pronounced (.. . tsij. When stressed it is 
pronounced after ‘hardened’ consonants like a: uenrp ‘centre’ [tstntr], 
E is also pronounced a in a great many modern borrowings; e.g. 
otwu. ‘hotel’. 

OB. */e were probably distinguished as [se]/[c], since the former 
could pass into ja, but the latter could not. In Modern Bulgarian the 
(pre-t945) t is e or ea (ja) in the eastern dialects according to circum¬ 
stances, but e remains steadily t. Now, it seems doubtful whether these 
distinctions of quality held good even for the oldest Russian, since 
confusion of the two letters occurs both in the North and in the South 
from the twelfth century. It was especially true of the Novgorod 
region that these sounds tended to be indistinguishable: ceueHe/ctweiie 
‘seed* TwiiMfl/rfccHun ‘narrow’ 1157, KoptHe/Kopem- ‘root’ Hwb/H/Ke 
‘who’ 1157, all from Novgorod. In 1073 there occur aeaetne/ irtA+,Hite 
‘knowledge’, ao*rb/aoue (V 5 .)'O house’. In documents from Galicia- 
Volhynia the confusion is also found, though rarely as t for e, since 
there was a secondary difference of quantity involved: Ha *ecrb and 
11a irbcTc/Ha *rtcrt arc found in 1164. From this it is clear that the 
quality of the two vowels must have been almost indistinguishable, 
though there was a difference which appears in their mutations. R. e 
may become i, but R. -t cannot, except for a few analogical eases: 
cia.i6 ‘saddle’ pi. c-iarn. Before a single letter e came to be used for 
them both, the lexicon had consecrated a number of etymologically 
wrong spellings; rtwipa/OR. <>>mipa ‘axe’ (cf. Lat. team's), as if from 
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cist 'hack', airtH/OR. muit anew ’snake’, upeMN/OR. vremg 'time', 
etc. In a few instances R .ja answers to OB. i: R. iipnuo ’straight’/OB. 
prime ‘against’, adj. suffix R. -hhhuIi/OB. -ini. The first divergence 
may be due to alternating forms pri-/pr$-mo-, the second to the 
analogy of similar adjectives in -an-, as Kowanutt ‘leather’. 

The Russian discrimination between the two sounds, valid in full 
only for the Proto-Russian period, was probably between a diphthong 
[ic] and a palatalized monophthong ['«;]. 

Initially CS 1 . m e > R. o: oami ‘one’ onepo ‘lake’ o.iOiil 'stag’/S .jidan 
jfzero jflm. This may have occurred at first only when initial t was 
followed by a non-palatal consonant. The development is not without 
parallels in other Slavonic languages, but its general validity is a 
leading characteristic of Russian, and when it fails to appear the cause 
may lie in some analogy. ON. Helgi Helga became R. Oner Onbra, 
which shows that this mutation was still active in the ninth century. 
Similarly Gk. ‘EXtvr) >Oadua. It may be that there were doublets o/e- 
as far back as the Common Slavonic period, and that Russian genera¬ 
lized o where other languages generalized je-. In Modern Bulgarian 
there are found the doublets olte/iitt ‘still’ and edtd/dial. odvaj 
‘scarcely’. 

While there was still a distinction of some sort between t and e, 
but the latter, whatever its origin (OB. e or i), had come to represent 
one sound (that is, certainly in the twelfth century, and possibly in the 
eleventh), stressed e began to be dispalatalized before a hard consonant 
and to take a sound like o: Gjiawoirw/CnaMi'in, ‘blessed’ n;niib(G P.) ‘of 
women’. The instance •loaoirfeKa/m-.niiuiKii (GS.) ‘man’s’, recorded in 
1073, may be due to other causes; but it is dear that the modem 
requirement that the e should be stressed did not apply in the begin¬ 
nings of the movement; csKioKoirt ‘we shall say' croiiuioMs (DR) 
‘standing’ are also twelfth-century examples. Instances of this trend 
arc quoted from Polikarp’s Gospels (1307), which come from the 
South-West; but it is possible they should be discounted as due to 
White Russian influence: <iopnuu ‘black’ niiioro (GS.) ‘of nothing'. 
The change was operative also in White Russian. In Polish there is a 
similar development from r to o, but under different conditions. It is 
there effected by certain following hard consonants, and docs not 
depend on stress. 

To account for the modem standard usage which restricts this 
change to stressed syllables is not easy. A plausible explanation is that 
which takes account of dkaiie. In the Moscow dialect, as we have seen 
(section 85), o and r arc quite distinct in stressed syllables, but in 
unstressed syllables both arc modified. There arc instances in which 
the change occurs before soft consonants, but these are to be explained 
by analogy: Hn*» :: iir<tf‘you bear/he bears’, rim ;: tvtkh 'aunt', etc. 
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On the other hand there arc many instances of the permanence of i. 
The most substantial class is that of Church Slavonic words: h£6o 
'sky’ nee 'lion’/.'len or jIcb ’Leo*. Personal names vary: Http <):r*hh/ 
O.it-na Opit-r. The negative prefix He- remains constant. The consonant 
before t was originally soft; the hard consonant following might be 
the originally soft >k hi, but not tu n *». of which only the last is now 
deemed soft (see section 95). Hence: oxen ‘father’ news ‘cook’ aem 
‘bream’ tuctiib ‘gocst’ itaa<*»s ‘murrain’. Before ft the change is prob¬ 
ably due to analogy: Co; 1.U16A ‘pig’/cmt-TpeTt-ft'self and two others’ 
(both from - iji ). There are sporadic instances to the contrary: mmtwk 
'revolt’/ifeuia ‘mother-in-law’ (the former probably under the in¬ 
fluence of Church Slavonic, the latter possibly on the analogy of 
rfrTKa ‘aunt’). Further, loss of l led to consonant-groups in which the 
first consonant remained soft long enough to prevent this modification 
of e: Bepx/OR. m.| i,xi. (by second full-vocalism) Bopbxi ‘top’. Where 
the orthography used before 1917 showed •? in place of the etymolo¬ 
gical t, there was no change: Tpt*cn ‘crack’ O.iecu ‘gleam’ ncKorsa ‘there 
is no time’. No cause can be assigned for the preservation of e in 
uieor ‘pole’ BtTuuib ‘rags’,/P. tciotki ‘frail’. 

The dialects of North Russia arc, of course, liable to be influenced 
by the standard usage, but they belong to the region of okaiie, so that 
the above account does not apply to their own historical conditions. 
They show some peculiarities. The o-sound appears in unaccented 
syllables, and in final syllables. At Oloncc one hears iond ‘woman’ 
plentjdnnifok ‘nephew’ iolovek ‘man’ ego ‘his’ sestrd ‘sister’ pole ‘field’. 
An accent-shift in the second person plural of verbs has led to 
doublets: esle ‘are’ spiti ‘sleep’ ciotite ‘wish’/exfe spite chotiti. There 
is a similar shift in White Russian: stoiif/cn>\nv ‘stand*. Here also 
okasie rules. In addition to o, thirteenth-century documents from the 
South-West show a further development ju (mw/we 1266 n.tymio 
‘eating’). In Ruthenian o occurs chiefly after palatals: ho.towk ‘man’ 
'lord ‘of what’ Morftpii ‘four’ wotmift ‘ycllow’/Hb6rw ‘him’, without 
restriction to the stressed syllable. The cases are too sporadic to 
constitute a rule. 

There remains the development of i >1 (1) in Ruthenian, which 
begins to appear in documents from Galicia-Volhvnia in the twelfth 
century. It is paralleled by Cz.S. 1 in Cz. lira S. vira <^vera: Ruth, 
idpa ‘faith’. CS 1 . i was a long vowel. CS 1 . t was lengthened in this 
dialect when a syllabic became closed by a consonant owing to the loss 
of jer. We have seen that the same applied to o, and the principle of 
compensatory lengthening is held in common with West Slavonic. 
This mediaeval e tended to become a diphthong it and then to close 
to i, but with an on-glide which is preserved initially, after vowels, 
and after consonants capable of softening. Fourteenth-century 
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examples are: u«,iMHu»/iriu+.HtiP ‘knowing’ imutubc/cirfcjiiMKe ‘testi¬ 
mony’ 1307, with h for MRuth. i. 

Soviet orthography, as already explained, only uses the sign I 
initially and after vowels: Ruth. S'xam ‘travel’, AoCpoi (gen.sg.fem.) 
‘good’ <EWS 1 . dobroji/ OB. dobrojf, tLio (Smal-Stockyj’s lino) 
‘body’ <f//o. 

U. R. y. The Russian sound also arises from CS 1 . o (section 87). 
When stressed between soft consonants it represents a sound between 
u and closed o for which the phonetic symbol is [Q]: .-wan (lu'di), etc. 
(This is not the German ii.) In similar circumstances n 6 also suffer 
modification [j* jo], as already explained. 

Y /. R. u 11 \VR. u i Ruth. a. The retention of the mixed front-back 
vowel [t] is characteristic of Great Russian, White Russian and Polish. 
Its soft companion was [i]. The distance between [i] and [i] was not so 
great as to prohibit all confusion: Henocrumna 1097/ Hen.n ltiiwhkuA 
‘incomprehensible’, tmch*iu 1266/tuchm.i, mm-h /iiuhu ‘now’. The 
vibrant r has had a tendency to harden itself and the following vowel: 
puiiaTti/pMKaTb ‘bellow’, pHr»Tn/puraTb ‘belch’, Kopacrb/KopiicTb 
‘profit’. Russian has created a new group of postpalatals (A g ch), with 
consequent change from y to «: Kwem./ Khpb, nunant ‘screech’ 
(13th cent.)/KHKaTb. 

In the Galicia-Volhynia dialect the letters u/n ceased to represent 
distinct sounds, and their confusion began as early as the twelfth 
century: noru6u*/nornGmi ‘ruined’ npocum/npoctrrti ‘beg’ 1164; 
ritirb/cbiMs ‘son’ occurs somewhat later. The two sounds approxi¬ 
mated on a middle value which is described by some authors as a very 
close [e], but is quite like the [t] of Eng. milk. Only the one letter is 
required in Modem Ruthenian. To mark the difference of this sound 
from [i] the letter y is used in transcriptions of Ruthenian. 

In standard Russian h is also pronounced [1] when unstressed. 
When preceded by the prepositions or prefixes 11 and c the resultant 
pronunciation (noted in the spelling in the case of compounds) is u: 
cu ihmiu ‘anew’<c(s)-t-M3—, m Mts.iiiii ‘in Italy [vita...]. After 
‘hardened’ consonants the pronunciation of both stressed and un¬ 
stressed ii is H : itimif‘zinc’ [tsink], 

Jen. As explained in section 27, CS 1 . A/l occurred in strong and 
weak positions. In the latter case they ceased to be vowels in Russian 
at a very early epoch. The hard jer (s) served to show that the prece¬ 
ding consonant had its normal value. As in this function it was otiose, 
it was discarded in the 1917 spelling-reform. It remained, however, in 
words where a hard consonant occurs before a soft vowel, so that there 
is a sort of glottal stop between them; in this case an apostrophe may 
be used instead of b: t V.iarb ‘eat up’. 1 he soft jer (b) is still used to 
denote soft quality in the previous consonant. In the 2nd personal 
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ending -tub the jer is merely traditional, and does not soften I, which 
has hardened during the development of Modern Russian; so also the 
jer in powb ‘rye’ and some other words. In words like Oh&r 'he strikes' 
the jer serves to show an intrinsic softness of the b apart from the 
softness of the vowel following; to some observers it seems to be 
pronounced like a very brief l: [b’ljot]. 

In strong position the jers became o/e respectively, and follow all 
subsequent developments of these vowels in Russian. Ruth, o e <il l 
are not liable to compensatory lengthening; hence instr. sg. -om < 

In the middle of the tenth century the jers in final position had 
weakened so much as to be unperccived by the informants of Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus; in some medial positions, as we have seen, 
they seem still to have been sounded. From Russian sources it is 
possible to attest full vowels for semivowels in the first half of the 
twelfth century: np+. Menem. ‘with time' na m>6ecexi» 'in the heavens' 
tspommiHiuMH 'sanguifluous'. The examples drawn from the second 
half of the twelfth century arc too numerous to admit of mistake or 
analogy: iibpKottb/to>pKi.Hb ‘church’ cna30 in, / cJiaam ‘sweet’ 1157, 
■irtii'piui / hi iibpiu ‘from the first' rbMepTb/n.Mbprb 'death' aecb/Bbcb 
‘all’ luiofb/n.TbTi, flesh' 1164. These examples.are drawn from North 
and South Russia. After r, and more rarely /, the vowel obtained may 
be u in West and South Russia, but not in the North or East: Kpi-inam, 
‘bloody* 1588/KponanMit. 

It was the practice to read the internal jers of Church Slavonic 
liturgical books as o/e respectively, and this has led to the retention of 
these vowels in many words where the jer occurred in weak position. 
Loss of the jer in the combination ji has led to the creation of descen¬ 
ding diphthongs in Russian where there were two syllables in Common 
Slavonic: CSI.OB. mojl/R. Mod. In White Russian and Ruthenian 
descending diphthongs of the other order have resulted from the 
vocalization of / and v as 11 (WR. y). Thus the Russian dialects arc 
distinguished from Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian by the 
possession of new diphthongs, which are, in Great Russian, in 
practically every case, due to the loss of the jers. Moreover, loss of 
jers within words upset the balance of Common Slavonic, which had 
established an almost exact alternation of vowels and consonants. New 
consonant-groups arose, and required a considerable effort of adjust¬ 
ment which will be studied later (see section 97). At the end of words 
the loss of jer left consonants final. That was never the case in Common 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, save for some proclitic prepositions, and it 
brought into play a new principle of unvoicing all final voiced con¬ 
sonants (see section 96). It follows that the jers, though their own 
history is brief in Russian, have proved to be a leading cause of 
readjustment over the whole language. 
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Secondary jers arose in Russian when the loss of final jers would 
have resulted in final consonant-groups which the spirit of the 
language did not then permit. The resultant (so-called) fill-vowel in 
Modem Russian is an o or an e which appears and vanishes like the 
vowels resulting from original jers. In such cases an o is inserted (i) 
between a guttural and / nr, (ii) between s a and k g; elsewhere the 
fill-vowel is e. Thus: or6m, ‘fire’ G S. orHrt (OB. ogM)\ ao«6it, GP. 
of aocKa ‘board’ (OB. GP. dUskU)-, cecrBp, GP. of cccrpi 'sister' (OB. 
GP. sestn i). There is of course much scope here for analogy. 

In one case an original e has been treated analogically as a jer; this 
is the word .iej ‘ice’, G. moa/OB. If da. 

87. Denasalization. CS 1 . o/g R. v/n. This process was carried 
through in the first half of the tenth century, as already noted (sections 
81, 82). In the ninth century OSwed. ankari ‘anchor’ sund ‘haven’ 
gave R. *<Aor *sod (with nasal vowels), which have evolved to liKopb 
Cyav and similarly Lat. ( Hjungari Gk. Ovyyapoi corresponded to 
ninth century. *Qgry >Vipu. But Constantine represented by Nkjoi^t 
B tpovrrjn OR. HcHcurb nbpy>m/OB. nejgsyti virolti. His use of nasals in 
certain proper names was due to identification with the same names in 
the Balkans, where the nasal vowels lingered on. The Ostromir 
Gospels (1056-57), though ostensibly copying Old Bulgarian, con¬ 
stantly confuse o/u (/ja. Four signs existed to express two sounds. 
Gradually two of the signs were eliminated, leaving y and h. The 
sounds u ja thus derived have the same history as the oral vowels u ja. 

88. (a) Tort. Full-vocalism (Polnogldsit). When r/l followed o/e 

between consonants in Common Slavonic they arc found with these 
vowels on cither side in Russian. The result is conventionally desig¬ 
nated torot, and the accent falls on the first or second of these syllables 
according to its original intonation (see section 85). This is called 
primary full-vocalism, and is as old as our documentation. It is 
attested by the colophon of the Ostromir Codex 
llunt.ropojt) in 1057, and in Svjatoslav’s miscellanies of 1073 and 
1076: nonoiihiiHKi ‘prisoner’ BepeAH ‘sores’ Cepem? ‘burden’. The fact 
that Constantine records ypa6 irpox/rdpoa ‘city’ nopor ‘rapid’ must be 
discounted as due to the Slavicizcd vocabulary of the upper classes in 
Kiev, and the same is true of np^nn ‘time’ and the many other 
examples in Modern Russian of words which do not conform to this 
rule of full-vocalism. Examples of the rule are: r6po;i ‘town’ n>pox 
‘pea ro.nic ‘voice’ rnnona ‘head’ conoid ‘straw’ ‘rub’ wsrai 

gland’. Russian loanwords to Finnish do not show full-vocalism, but 
forms corresponding to *tort: Finnish palttina ‘linen’ talkkuna ‘Hour 
prepared with hot water’ v&rttind ‘distafF/R. IIO.IOTHO T'l.loKIIO 
BepeTi'iio. These contacts date from the sixth century; they seem to 
imply that the r/l was more than normally resonant since it leads to 
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doubling the following consonant, so that the pronunciation may have 
been approximately *torrt *lelll, from which sonants the later vowels 
may have developed. 

R. mo.iok6 ‘milk’ <*melko/Cz. mleko and other instances show that 
*telt ytolot must be regarded as the normal Russian development, due 
to the depalatalizing effect of velar / (*telt > m tolt ytolot). Instead of 
-eU/olo- there sometimes appears -elo-: mend* ‘ridge-piece, helmet'/ 
uineu ‘helmet' (from OB.). 

( b ) Ort. Words in this series are divided according to their vowel 
( o/a ), but in either case they suffer metathesis of the liquid r/l. To 
account for the different treatment of vowel is difficult. It seems to 
depend on intonation, but as tone becomes evident only under stress, 
the proof depends on amassing enough examples of stressed initial 
syllables of this type, and to do so is possible only for *ort- and *olt-; 
even so it involves some conjectures and some discrepancies. The most 
probable account is that a rising tone on this syllable gave R. la- ra-, 
and a falling tone ro- lo-, while re- It- result from *ert-/elt-. Examples 
of rising tones are: paro ‘hoc’ L. drklas 'plough', paraft ‘farmer’ 
L. ariu ‘plough’, .lain, ‘deer' L. dine, naKOMuA ‘dainty* L. dlksti ‘to 
hunger' a.iHiiTb. paxa ‘shrine’ Lat. area. Falling tones: .To.-u.fl najbii 
'boat' S. Iddja .kSkoti. ‘elbow’ L. alkune S. Idkat, .tohh ‘last year’ cf. 
Lat. olli <^*olnei, pomiuA ‘level’ OPr. artcis ‘true’, pocr‘growth’ pocrii/ 
pacTu'grow’, poa/paa- <* 6 rz-. Some variations in the last series may be 
due to Church Slavonic influence, but not all. An example of *elt- 
(with e in the second syllabic replacing unstressed 11) is :i66p;u> ‘swan’ 
<*elbendi; olbondi- > S. labud. 

Apart from some unaccountable instances we thus find that CSI. 
*drt/ 6 rt- appears in Russian as rot-/rat-. To explain the vowel, 
Vondrik assumes a difference of time; namely, he supposes that 
before the emergence of SI. o there was a BS 1 . a which gave *drt- > 
rat-; when SI. o had developed, then CSI. * 6 rt- > R. rot-. This 
metathesis was still under way up to the ninth century, as is witnessed 
by the alternations OB. aldlji ‘boat’ ON. ellidi (probably borrowed in 
Russia) R. ON. Aldegja/Ladoga, Lat. arca/R. pana ‘shrine’, 

R. anKaTb/jiaiioMult ‘dainty’. It is a very bold step to remove the 
rat-metathesis 1500 or 2000 years, into a Balto-Slavonic period. The 
explanation assumes we know the value of the common Balto- 
Slavonic vowel; but we cannot. The hypothesis advanced in section 24 
is that IE. *a *o gave BSI. *d, from which all divergent developments 
arc readily understood (Baltic o = SI. a, Baltic SI. o). Further, the 
explanation is independent of tone, which is the only certainty we arc 
within measure of possessing about this matter. We may suggest 
alternatively the following: * 6 rt- and *ort- are necessarily long 
syllables because of the liquid diphthong; but after metathesis the 
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syllabic would only be long if the vowel itself were long. Now in 
Common Slavonic a:o : : long : short. After metathesis, the rising 
tone may have preserved the length of the vowel for a while (as it does 
in the Czech trat <tort) thus giving rat--, the falling tone allowed the 
vowel to be shortened (as Cz. trat <Jt 6 rt). In due course distinctions of 
quantity disappeared from Russian, and so here remained only a 
distinction in the quality of the vowel. 

(c) Tart. Secondary full-vocalism. The same vocalic resonance after 
r/l is found in manuscripts from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries when preceded by t/b, These spellings correspond to 
sonant between consonants in Old Bulgarian, there represented in 
writing by nl IdrlU. In Russian, as in Common Slavonic, there was no 
sonant, but only an extra-short vowel before the liquid, making with it 
a diphthong before a following consonant. With the generation of a 
fugitive vowel after the liquid there arose in Russian the forms 
tarat tirit talat tlllt. These are very frequently recorded in the text of 
the Ostromir Codex (1056-57): brs.-n.Ba 'rumour’ MbpbKH*ni ‘grow 
dark’ butskt, ‘wolf* 3bpbiio ‘grain’. Sometimes the second vowel is 
represented by an apostrophe (Bbp’xy ‘on top’); sometimes the liquid is 
not flanked on both sides by the same vowel (Bbpvrorpaai> ‘garden’). 
Often there are vacillations: bipvTai. / iipsTBi./MbpbTBi. ‘dead’. In this 
way a fugitive vowel was reintroduced into Russian at the same time 
as the Common Slavonic jers were either being vocalized as oft or 
eliminated. These secondary full-vocalisms were also resolved. A 
tendency to treat them like torot was manifest in the fourteenth 
century: MonoHbH ‘lightning’ 1344, aoaowbHyBnte ‘indebted’ 1370. 
This result is found in a few instances in Modern Russian: rro.166, 
‘pillar’ 6epeaH6/6penn6 ‘beam, balk’ n«ko.tonb ‘following the 
sun’/c6.ume ‘sun’ nepftBKa ‘cord’/OB. vrvl cjuepexiuia ‘crepuscular’/ 
cj-Meph-H ‘dusk’. That, however, is the exceptional solution. The 
normal development is that the first vowel becomes o/e and the 
second may affect the quality of the consonant. The hard jer is no 
more than the sign of a normal consonant, and so disappears without 
trace. The soft jer palatalized the consonant for a while, and so 
impeded the passage of t toe before it; finally the consonant assimilated 
to the next following. So OR. nbpbnuft ‘first’ became ptrvyj, where 
soft f impeded the development of i under the accent, and then 
ptrvyj nopiiufl (pronounced [perv-] by some). An exception is found 
in MfcpHuH ‘black’ <Mbpbn*. 

Outside Russian territory this tendency had some success in Poland 
and Upper Lusatia. P. t ciersch ‘top’ has a soft i due to an intrusive 
soft jer; cf. also OP. cerekewj cirekew ‘church’. 

WR. Mii.-intiiifi ‘lightning* shows akatie (-ala- for -0I0-) and W R. 
CMHpfrniM ‘ fatal’ shows ja for e (jakahe) and hardening of r (ro for re.) 
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89. Initial Vout Is. There are a few cases of loss of vowels in initial 
position: Ruth. mhth 'have’ rp&rn ‘play’/R. Muirs urpars, Ruth, w 
‘yet’/R. eu»8. The prefix is- was liable to be confused with z-, and 
hence also with s-. In Modem Ruthcnian ■ in ai a» are interchange¬ 
able. For initial o-fjt- sec section 86 E. 

90. Final Vowels. Loss of final vowels is more frequent, especially in 

connection with j. Thus in the adjectival and demonstrative declension 
•ji becomes -j, -ji becomes -j, -ju becomes -j, after the vowels of the 
adjectival or pronominal stem: GSF. ;t6f>pofl ( <£- oji) DLSF. joCpoa 
( ISF. « 60 pofl ( The process of change cannot be 

traced, but was probably complete in the fourteenth century. Mediaeval 
manuscripts have no ft, and their 11 represents both » and j. Reduction 
of -ije is found in hcii^R 'brighter’ and other comparatives. The 
reflexive -cm is reduced to -ci, after a vowel, except in certain participial 
and imperative forms, >rr 06 u to mtoG ‘in order that', vidi to was ‘but, 
why, after all’, and final -o is lost in t.vt ‘where’ bot boh ‘1o\ HAao 
'necessary' represents an older »a 40 Ot. 

91. Contraction and Assimilation of Vowels. The Russian language 
on the whole resists contraction of dissimilar vowels in hiatus, but 
there arc instances of such in the okaiie region of the North, where 
igrdt 'he plays’ momti (DSM.) moto (AGSM.) ‘to my, of my' corres¬ 
pond to tirpacr Moexy Moero. 

There appears to be assimilation in the word charts ‘sit’/OB. 
siditi. The 1 in the Russian root is probably due to the * in the present 
tense endings (OB. sidili siditti). Ruthcnian presents the same 
phenomenon (cuaItm), so that the i is not to be explained as due to the 
phonetic representation of the reduced vowel. Another instance 
perhaps due to a following stressed « is amth 'child’/pl. acth (OB. det< 
pi. diti). Sachmatov accounted for «mtA as due to the influence of 
AimkitH 'lad' (now spelt Aenkna), cf. Ruth. Airrmia amth. Other 
examples of this sort of assimilation arc mu a Aden ‘little finger' (CS 1 . 
• mezinid ), iHiinips/cmnipi. 'bullfinch' (Ruth, ciiirvp Cz. snihyf), 
uimiH 'orator' (OB. vffljt). 

In B.iaAHMMp (-dip's 'world')/OR. Bo.ioAMMcp (with e for /), e has 
been replaced by i by popular etymology, -mini (cf. Gk. -uwpos) 
meant 'glorious in the possession of (e.g. ‘power’, t tad-). Cf. the 
place-name >KtiT6uup (micro 'com'). 

92. Velars and Postpalatals, (a) Palatalisation of k r x. In sections 
36-38 we saw that successive palatalizations of k g ch into palatal 
affricates and dental fricatives and affricates left them only in contact 
with hard vowels in Common Slavonic. The hard vowels arc normally 
back vowels, but SI. y is a mixed (back-front) vowel [r], akin both to u 
and to 1, and represented by all early scripts as a combination of the 
two (in', ih', etc.). It is somewhat variable. The u- clement comes out 
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strongly after a labial consonant in Russian, giving rise to an almost 
perceptible diphthong. After a velar consonant (k g ch) the i-clement 
must have become more and more evident in Old Russian, at least 
from the beginning of the twelfth century. No new letters were 
involved. The combinations ky gy ehy gave way to kigi chi (kh hi xh). 

The earliest examples of this change are <J>>hhku //wmAy (A PM.) 
‘palms’ chkhmm /sikymi (IP.) ‘such’, both of 1073. These examples 
are somewhat isolated. In the first half of the twelfth century the 
postpalatals k & ch were established in South Russia; HeGecbCKiir* 
‘heavenly’ 1144, ceniipa ‘axe 1164, ihmiikiih ‘great’ 1220. In the 
Novgorod region the date of their establishment was somewhat later, 
at the end of the twelfth century, and the West Russian evidence 
(from Smolensk) is also somewhat later than that of the South. PM3KHM 
‘of Riga’ nuTHHecKtun. (DP.) ‘Latin’ khbthhh ‘princesses’ (Smolensk 
1229), npMKumni ‘festivals' Phmmkhmi. ( 15 .) ‘Roman’ (Novgorod 
1282). For a period the two pronunciations ky gy chy/ki gi chi 
were concurrent; bt. Kuent ‘in Kiev' Kuten> ‘cries like a cuckoo . 
In the Moscow region nocsxbc tours (DP.) ‘of messengers’ (’.Hxano- 
Hbciiint ‘Simanov’s’ are examples found in documents of i 447 - 53 - 
There are some relics of the old velar pronunciation in dialects of 
today. The softened pronunciation showed some tendency to spread 
to other combinations, as to ku in Biop^s/uyp ‘cock’ 1357 an ^ 10 h& >» 
ncHKHft J acflKnn (NP 5 .)’every’ 1405; and there are similar substitutions 
of soft for hard velars in modem dialects. Phonetic changes tend to 
develop beyond their original causes. The postpalatals h g approach 
the middle palate where the most backward varieties of t d (l d) 
arc pronounced, and so lead to interchange (as in the Macedo- 
Bulgarian dialects): Oagdrui for Ovdokja Eudocia’, OR. Aioprim/ 
IVdpnin dial, dndel cf. Cz. andil/tonn ‘angel’. 

The emergence of soft k g ch has had an important effect upon the 
Russian declension. There remained in Russian from Common 
Slavonic the difference between the two orders of vowels: hard/soft. 
The soft vowels demanded soft consonants before them, and the soft 
consonants corresponding to hard k g ch had been determined by 
the Slavonic palatalizations. But it is characteristic of linguistic 
changes that their first motives are in time forgotten, and they remain 
as anomalies. English and French ‘irregular’ verbs, for instance, are 
for the most part verbs conjugated according to older, forgotten 
principles, which now seem merely anomalous. Old Russian stems 
ending in a velar presented the anomaly, as it then seemed, of an 
unstable final consonant, no longer understood as a necessary form 
taken by the velar in certain cases. The softening process gave a new 
and more intelligible alternation: hard/soft:: k g ch/h ch. 1 hese 
new consonants therefore replaced the older palatals: OR. toks ‘How 
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LS. rout. N P. toum/MR. t6k-+* -it, OR. Con. ‘God’ Ooirfc 6oaii/MR. 
6.1 r-p -h OR. Ay«> ‘spirit’ Aycfc Aycu/MR. Ay*-<* -»«. OR- Py ,ta 'hand' 
DL 5 . pyirfc G 5 .NAP. p.vkm/MR. pyu-a -A -u. The vocative singular, 
however, in so far as it survives, is a form used outside the sentence, 
and so independent of declension. It suffered the first Slavonic 
palatalization, which remains in BCjkp ‘O God’ Othh ‘O Father , and 
was more widespread in Old Russian: OR. Tose. The usage is now- 
archaic, save for the emotional use of Cdwe, and restricted to religious 
expressions. 

(A) Velar Fricatives. CS 1 . g has acquired a fricative pronunciation 
(voiced [h] or [y]) in South Russia, White Russia, Upper Lusatia, 
Slovakia and Bohemia. It is a characteristic which marks off an im¬ 
portant area among the Slavonic tongues and cuts across their triple 
division, though it must be observed that the link between these 
languages is purely formal: the development may have been inde¬ 
pendent in the various languages, and occurred e.g. in Czech after the 
first written records. As remarked in section 84, a fricative pronuncia¬ 
tion of g (voiced [h]) is found also in Great Russian in a few words 
which are of a religious cast and have been affected by the Kicvite 
style of elocution. It has also, as there remarked, caused r to be used 
for foreign h. Though influenced by literary preferences, this sub¬ 
stitution has not failed to produce really popular effects. Thus rocyaApi* 
'ruler' loses its initial by weakening of fricative [h], and then contracts 
as an enclitic to c£taps >cy/cv KBKvey uirt. napn hi* nujrtTb? 'How am 
I not to pity the Tsar?’ (Avakkum, 17th cent.). Cf. dnyx ‘dolt’ for 
6rnyx (the form of this word in Ruthenian) from r.iyxtifl ‘deaf. In the 
official documents of the Polish-Lithuanian court r was A, and to 
reproduce occlusive g it was necessary to write Kr: ktan ‘when’. In 
those which use Latin script A is normal though g is also found: 
Hodovica 1371 Haliciensis lyjs/mogilta 'grave-mound' 1378 Jurgi 
1451. In Modem Ruthcrian a special letter has been invented to 
denote the rarely occurring occlusive. 

In the declension of pronouns and adjectives G SMN. -go appears 
in conformity with Old Bulgarian orthography, and until 1917 the 
spelling -ago was used if the ending was unstressed. But the normal 
pronunciation is -vo. In some old forms of the language the pronuncia¬ 
tion may have been -ho, as it is still in Olonec dialects in the North. 
The fricative is as characteristic of the North as of the South in this 
instance. Sachmatov’s explanation starts from the pronominal 
GS. -so (cf. *-sjo in Gk. toIo <*tosjo) found in OB. ciso leso. Parallel 
with this would be GS. *koso D S. •kosmu L S. *kosmi, of which the 
latter developed into komu koml, leading to an analogical loss of s in 
•A 00, whence by intrusion of A to separate the syllables: koho. The 
substitution of v for fricative g is found in North Russian dialects in 
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other instances also: kovda tovda /Koran roraa ‘when, then', vospodin 
(Perth) ‘sir’/rocnoaiiH. The pronunciation -vo has been established in 
the Moscow region since the fifteenth century: hojimkobo (GSM.) 
‘great’ 1432. A form in v is also found, outside the Russian area, in 
Cassubian. Some who do not care to begin with *-io, but prefer to 
explain -go as a particle, offer the sequence: -ogo y-oho >-00 y-ouo > 
-ovo. A third theory connects the v with the suffix of possessive 
adjectives: -ov; a fourth explains it by assimilation and dissimilation: 
n&cogo ynovovo (assimilation), dorogogo ydorogdvo (dissimilation). 
The matter remains obscure. 

The fricative values [x y] arc liable to occur when the velar occlu¬ 
sive, after loss of jer, stands before another occlusive. The first occlusive 
is relaxed into a fricative, voiced before a voiced consonant, voiceless 
before a voiceless one. So it may be with im> ‘who’ rae ‘where’ Turjt* 
‘there’, and normally is in ‘light’. In the declension of the latter 

the [y] is carried through by some speakers: indefinite JiSroK [l6yak] 
comp, .tente [Ifyil]- OB. m^kikyji/R. mhpkhO ‘soft’ is explained as 
kk >xk >y-Jk (by analogy) in the indefinite form nitron. So too ndroTb 
‘claw’ aeroTb ‘pitch-tar’ may have fricative g from the gcn.sing. -gt-. 
The fricative pronunciation is attested from the fourteenth century: 
XTU MIlXItM 1307, MHmil/MHXISW 1354. 

The sound [y] also occurs in standard Russian when x is followed by 
a voiced consonant (not a sonant), e.g. a66pux apy;i^B ‘of good friends' 
[d5briy druiej], and in the word fiyxra.mp ‘bookkeeper’ borrowed 
from the German [buyalfir], 

93. Denials and Alvtolars. T D, L R N. In section 39 it was shown 
that these sounds probably existed in three varieties in Common 
Slavonic, viz. hard or normal, soft before front vowels, and palatalized 
by the semi-vowel j.* In Russian >i >k took the place of •/ *d before 
our records open. Thus Constantine VII’s BtpoCrryn 949 corresponds 
to OR. nbpyui/OB. vlrolti. Their history in Russian is among the 
sibilants. CSI. soft •/ *d V persist in Great Russian, harden in 
Ruthenian, and have usually become £ di r (hard) in White Russian: 
die ‘where’ dieiha ‘maiden’ £ip£r ‘now’/R. rae Tviitipi. P. gdzie 


•The terms 'palatalized' and 'palatal' are used in discussions ot Slavonic 
phonetics in a slightly different sense which should perhaps be pointed out. 
There Russian 'soft' consonants are described as resulting from palatalization in 
the sense of a certain tongue-position (described e.g. bv Boyanus op. til.). The 
soft ('palatal') consonants of Polish are formed with a slightly different tongue- 
position, Polish soft » for instance sounding very like German ch in uh tri¬ 
ll roch (Slmtuhr Phonrtik) describes the soft consonants of Czech as rand- 
palulal; in forming them the tongue assumes a position midway between that of 
Russian and Polish. Thus Russian HC, Polish nie and Czech ni do not represent 
identical sound-groups even if we assume the vowels to be identical; and the 
difference, though not easily perceptible by foreign ears, is immediately apparent 
to native speakers. 
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dzietcka. The development is modem. It is not found in the Lithua ni a n 
Statute (1588) nor in any sixteenth-century documents that are free 
from Polish influence. 

The soft and palatalized varieties of / r n constitute the soft forms in 
Russian. In the case of /, the hard form is not the normal alveolar of 
Western Europe, but the hollow or 'dark' / something like that heard 
in Eng. milk. This / tends to become a semivowel when it closes a 
syllable, either at the end of the word or before another consonant; 
and the semivocalic u tends to develop further into the consonant v, 
and vice versa. The result is an oscillation l/u/v which is widespread in 
North, West, and South-West Russia, from the fourteenth century 
at least. So in WR. byk ‘was’ dieu/yna ‘girl’ Qleceia ‘flew away’ the 
letter li (y) is a semivowel, standing for older l/v/u. Ruth, bobk wolf 
sbsHa 'wool' aaB ‘gave’ show d )>c (pronounced d). The reverse 
development ti >d >« is attested in medieval manuscripts: yropmiici/ 
irrApiiiiK‘Tuesday’ MoympoacKoro 1282, y npanabHiim. on the festival 
*355 (Novgorod), vKyoiBsimo 'having tasted’ BKyc 1386 (Pskov), 
yasmi /biihth ‘take’ y nopalV.Hi ‘into the boat’ 1164 (Galicia-V olhynia). 
Apart from Novgorod this phenomenon is rare in Great Russian 
dialects, and it is only found in the North in those dialects which 
confuse l/c, and in the South in the case of initial o-: yaoaa ‘widow’ 
vh^k ‘grandson’ yc£ ‘all’. R. aaBTpa ‘tomorrow’ saarpaH breakfast 
yrpo ‘morning’ show v for u. The interchange u/v is especially fre¬ 
quent in Ricv, with examples continuous from the thirteenth century, 
and very rare in Moscow. 

One property of the Russian r is to withdraw a following i from the 
front (i) to the mixed [i] position; in other words, to harden rr to ry: 
Kpiuu (I PS.) ‘with wings’ 1219/OB. krily. This leads to vacillations: 
rpuf»/rpnf> ‘mushroom’, KpuHna/Kpii»iKa ‘pot’ (OB. krinica). There are 
also corresponding vacillations between m/m, ru/ru and re ro: 
KpacTb/KpHCTb (Novgorod) ‘steal’, rpocrb/NGtR. TpftcroiM walking- 
stick', OR. pyunmi/pioiiiiiTH ‘collapse’. The hardening of r is normal in 
White Russian. 

94. Labials. P B V F M. The labials also formed a triple scries in 
Common Slavonic, which has been resolved in Russian as p p pi. 
b b bi, v v vi, m m mi: ixa ‘under’ Kyn*Tb/KjnuHb ‘buy’ aiW.pun ‘good’ 
adtViecTb ‘valour’, aeiw* ‘land’, .loim-rb/JiOB-iio ‘catch'. As / was not a 
Common Slavonic sound .it has not developed beyond a distinction 
between hard and soft:///’ though there is an analogical development 
of the verb iwTpi^uTb ‘pleasc’/noTpa<|uiio ( 15 . pres.). 

A Russian (and Modem Slavonic) / results from the unvoicing of 
v which has become final by loss of final jer (sec section 86). It is also 
used to represent Gk. <f 8 as <J> o, of which pair the latter has not been 
used since 1917, and also Germ.Fr.Eng. /. It is unlikely that the 
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Russians ever made the attempt to pronounce Gk. e as an interdental 
fricative, so that the retention of this letter in such words as Oova 
‘Thomas’ Owt+A.n. ‘Theophilus’ oeoKpiTin ‘theocracy’ (until 1917) 
was merely due to orthographical conservatism. Examples of <t> are: 

- Gk. 91X0009(0 ijcutre.ib Germ. Flugel' wing’ (of a build¬ 
ing) = Germ. P/und ‘pound’ fri6pa = Lat. flora 4 >yp 4 >K =» Fr. 
/outrage ‘forage’. The sound [0 also arises through contact between ® 
and a voiceless consonant: irropAB ’second’ [ftarfj] art ‘all’ [fto]. 

In South-West Russia there was a general tendency to represent 
Gk. 9 8 by the genuine Slavonic sound eh [x ] : Hexraaaiuw of 
Naphtali’c. 1226, Xo*n/<fc>iiA Xtwop Xpwn/Q.top (14th cent.). 
This is still a feature of Modem Ruthenian. In North Russia there 
was a tendency to reproduce ckv as / (as in Modem Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian), and to extend this process to eh: ManaiJwH ‘Malaccas’ 
(14th cent.) 4 >pi'CT»><lx.p* ‘Christopher’ (c.1428). yoaieiia/yxiia-ieHa 
‘grasped’ 1588. In dialcctalisms like dobryf mojtf/ai*vu*. mohx wc sec 
this confusion of eh/f affecting even indigenous words. 

On the pronunciation of GSMN.-go as -vo sec section 92 (b). 

95. Sibilants. R. c/a 111/w n/(dt) n/(dJ) m /(idi), the forms in 
brackets occurring for the most part as the result of assimilation to 
voiced consonants. All the sibilants, apart from those representing 
IE. s/m, have resulted from the softening of other consonants. Hard 
consonants arc normal consonants, and soft consonants are essentially 
modifications of hard consonants. In process of time, therefore, the 
sibilants came to be accepted not as modifications but as normal 
consonants of their own kind, and so ‘hardened’, The process was 
already at work in Old Bulgarian, and perhaps in Common Slavonic. 
In Old Bulgarian there was the alternation hard s s/ soft i i, but all 
other sibilants were soft: OB. I i' i di f H i'd . It is not usual to 
mark this softening in transcription since it is implied in the consonant 
itself. Some of these have hardened in Russian: lie are hard, but i 
remains soft; in is a compound of It and so soft (many pronounce it as 
a double soft tl% soft S ' may still occur when the spelling has aw or 
huh or when m is followed by a soft consonant: 2p6ww« [dr6i’:i] ‘yeast’, 
JKHfrre [i'd’it’l] ‘wrait’. 

The surest evidence for the hardening of these consonants is the 
appearance of y after them in place of the older i. This occurs from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century: c-iuuiuuib ‘thou hearcst’ 
1300, hchboto (gen.) ‘life’ 1389, munu ‘tongues’ 1397. The letter tu 
also hardened in some Modern Russian dialects and even in old 
documents: ptiu ’speeches’ 1588. In standard Russian it is regarded 
as soft. The use of 11 or b after sibilants and of hard vowels after m is 
not a guide to their actual quality in present-day Russian, but is due 
to conservative spelling and to the analogy of other declensional or 
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conjugations] form*. Thus cjiumituib [sltliS] 'thou hcarest’ is pro¬ 
nounced with hard consonants and vowels, and the first syllable of 
4kao [C'ida] ‘child’ with soft ones. When s+i come into contact in the 
sentence or appear in compounds they develop to U, and do not take 
the pronunciation [i‘:] which many speakers give to m : c 46crb» 'with 
honour’ (It-). Bpomiopa 'brochure’ is spelt thus because 10 is the 
traditional way of transliterating French u (and German * 2 ); the pro¬ 
nunciation is -uiy-. Compared with Russian / £, English sh zh (c.g. in 
Insure) are relatively soft. 

The pronunciation £d£ occurs for aw with some speakers in 
words like BweawaTb ‘ride out’ (P. wyjetdiai ; <(*-zdj-); and in the 
case of those who pronounce ui as It it may come by assimilation 
to a following voiced consonant: itemt, uu.ih [vez'dz’ bili] ’the 
thing was’. 

It is in its wealth of sibilants that Common Slavonic differs 
most markedly from Indo-European. By successive palatalizations 
consonants of other orders, velars and dentals, have continued to 
pass into the sibilants. As the modern sibilants have many origins, 
it may be helpful if we list the Russian sibilants in relation to 
their sources: 

t (/): IE. *k (A“) by first palatalization; CS 1 . *t: TvK^/Te«tfT ‘flow’, 
•ottko(s)/&vu! 'O father’. 

CS 1 . *lj *ki m g(, OB. It: c»t:4a <*svitja ‘candle’, no4b ( < 
•noktis) ‘night’, Te 4 b'flow’ < # /rAf», M 04 b ‘power’ tfmagtis. 
(di): This voiced partner of l has become f in Russian; for £d£ see 
above. 

m (It): (pronounced by many as a long soft I): IE. *sk, by first 
palatalization, CS 1 . *st' OB. It: hih<t < # ix/p/HcK 4 Tb ‘seek’ 
P. iszc:$ OB. iity. 

CS1. *stj •ski >•#, OB. It: pamy <^orstj<f /pacr#rb ‘grow’ 
OB. ralto. 

R. c4 : C4 *t ‘bill, account’ 

OB. tu/R. 4 in loanwords: m 6 uiu ‘relics’ ‘mighty’/ 

uo 4 b ‘power’, odMoutb ‘help’/n 6 »io 4 ii (pi.) ‘braces’; the 
strictly literary participles in -uuifl : necyimid ‘bearing’ 
/Mory>inn ‘mighty’; nocemy/nocerirrb ‘visit’. 

it (c): IE. Proto-Sl. m k by second palatalization, CSI. £: (a) ot*u 
( <*o«Ao(x) yotlei) ‘father’ obii4 ■^•otika ovica 'sheep’, (b) 
h<>k4 <?koina ‘price’ pyui OR.DLS. pyirt NAP. pyitH 
‘hand’ (MR. py«6 [>vkh); us*t ‘flowcr’/Cz. kvit. 

CSI. •/ WR. £: WR. nalrhac R. Ha.ierarb ‘press’, cf. P. 
infin. -t. 

(dz): This voiced partner of c has become a in Russian. CSI. •</ 
WR. di : die ‘where’. 
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111 (f): Proto-SI. ch by first palatalization: ayuia ‘soul’/ayx ‘spirit’. 

CSI. *sj > /: tioiu 4 mu> ‘carrying’ /hochti. ‘carry’. 

w(f): IE. *g(*g m ) by first palatalization, CSI. •di'yi: 6 or'god’/ 
66 hw Mory ‘can’/Mdwctub. 

CSI. m xj yi: iioHty/itoaHTb 'convey* (•voxjo). 

CSI. •</ OB. id: umi ’boundary’ (•medja). OB. id is borrowed 
in * 6 >tcty ‘among’ Ha^waa/ua^Hoi ‘hope’ and many other 
words. In the Church Slavonic word mwahb^hho ‘expense’ 
the id represents idi <*zdi, being formed from the prefix 
is- -f root •din - ( <*giy-) >irc- ‘live’. 

c (s): IE. *s: cem. ‘seven’ IE. *k by ru/rm-palatalization: cto 
‘ hundred’. 

Proto-SI. ch by second palatalization: ayx ‘spirit’ OR.LS. 
aycfc N P. aycM 

3 (a): IE. m s before voiced consonants: rne:u 6 ‘nest’ K^nisdo <( 9 ni- 
sd- (form affected by analogy). 

IE. *g *gh by ru/em-palatalization: dcotA ‘convey’ (*t ccgh-). 

IE.Proto-SI. g, by second palatalization, CSI. dx: 6or ‘god’/’ 
OR.L 5 . fort NP. 60an. 

CSI. •gw: aneaja ‘star’/P. gwiaxda. 

It is by means of the sibilants that the oldest Russian dialect- 
divisions arc established. They arc named by using the suffix -kahe in 
association with the characteristic mark. Thus White Russia is the 
region of cikaht and dxtkahe , that is, where CSI. •/ *d give i di: WR. 
did ‘day’ byvai ‘be’. North Russian was distinct from South Russian 
because of lahaht and cokahe (sec section 84), that is, the use of /for 
c and of c for l: no.-iow* kt./hcjiob£k ‘man’ Mapb/uapb ‘tsar’. This 
was a characteristic of the old Novgorod dialect, and there went 
with it a tendency to substitute i for / in stressed syllables. In the 
districts of Biclsk and Brzeil the confusion of sibilants goes further. 
It affects x/i c/t sc/U: c.nyn6y/c.ty>«fiy ‘service’ 1530. In modern 
dialects selexo and ximcug are heard for meatao ‘iron’ JK^HMyr ‘pearl’. 
A similar feature appears in Polish (Mazovian) dialects. 

96. Final Consonants. In principle there were no final consonants in 
Common Slavonic or Old Bulgarian; every word ended in a vowel, 
even though that vowel might be extra-short (jet). When the jers fell 
away in Russian, consonants very frequently became final, and they 
suffered one general law: final consonants, other than m n l r, are 
unvoiced. M n l r are unvoiced in certain cases also, e.g. final after 
a voiceless consonant: reirrp ‘theatre’. By the unvoicing of v a Slavonic 
/ was acquired. 

The jers were weakest in final position, and therefore most readily 
confused. The hard jet was. however, a mark of normality in the 
previous consonant; the tendency to be observed is that of the 
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hardening of final consonants which were originally followed by l. The 
soft quality of such consonants could be maintained best when there 
were examples of it in more sheltered positions in a declension or 
conjugation, as, for instance, noon, ‘bone’ by analogy with GDLS. 
k6ctii, etc. Lacking such support may change to m t n in final 

position. The hardening of final m occurs in the instr.sg. -m//R. 
-m. : Mtom ‘by God’, and the loc.instr.sg. of pronouns and adjectives: 
15 . tou L 5 . Ten of Af. tot JV. to ‘that’. The athematic i sg. -mi was 
also affected: aim ‘shall give’ en ‘eat’. Similarly 3 sg. pi. -tl hardened 
in Russian as in Old Bulgarian, but only fully after 1350: Mecir ‘he 
bears’. Early instances are: ctomti ‘costs’ ynoptm, ‘they will kill’ 1354. 
This development is conriderably younger than the hardening of final 
-m, which is amply exemplified in the Ostromir Codex (1056-57). 
There are exceptions: OR. ecub ‘am’ MR. ectb ‘is’, cyru (obsolescent) 
‘are’, cenb ‘seven’ BOcenb ‘eight’ (which were originally «-stcms, and 
so analogous to KocTb). They are found hardened in Ruthenian and 
some White Russian dialects: cem> ocmt. (Skorpina’s Bible), Ruth, 
ciu; BfciM [ri- for •(»)©- <•<>-] must be analogical, though the oblique 
forms have anomalously ocbu-. 

Final -A is hardened in een.pl.fern, of some ja-stetm: aeskpHH 
'vespers' G P. aesipeH. Final 0 tf also tended to harden: Kpoirb ‘blood’ 
(15th cent.), .noOoin. ‘love’ uepnorv ‘church’ 1562. Ruth. .hoCob uepKOB 
r6ayG ‘pigeon’. 

Final -i following another consonant drops in the -I participle: ^Mep 
‘died’ h*c 'bore’/ynepna xeenk P. umari niost; the same thing occurs 
in colloquial Czech. 

In several modem Great and White Russian dialects final -st/H 
have been reduced to -s/i: mus pots hi strai/wicr ‘bridge’ n 6 e 32 ‘train’ 
wears ‘six’ crpacTb ’passion'; the same feature is found in Modern 
Bulgarian. 

97. Simplification of Groups and Assimilation. Within the word the 
loss of the yen had the effect of creating a great number of"Tew groups 
of consonants in Old Russian, which have largely been simplified. 

(i) Three-consonant groups are simplified by loss of the middle 
term, and longer groups are similarly reduced; assimilation may 
supervene. Examples are: ht nojiropk ‘one and a half’ (14th cent.), 
nln frfcpHo 1317 GepHO (14th cent.)/f>peBnd ‘beam’, sdn ropkano 
‘cleverly’ 1356, stb w iGk‘hut’ (14th cent.), tig ara ‘path’ (cf. sixja cTeaa), 
sistv cctbo ‘being’ 1282 ( jestlstvo ), plsk Uckob. Bkpue ‘shin’ derives 
from m b*rdice < 'bedrlce; cf. Geap6 ‘hip’. Ilep«taTKa ‘glove’ derives 
from n#pcT ‘finger’ by a similar reduction: rii>rl. Under this heading 
may also be listed the frequent pronunciation of m -f- consonant as ui : 
>ito [Sto], KOHt-^Ho ‘of course' [kantSna], etc. When the group occurred 
at the beginning of the word, it might be the first consonant which 
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was lost: huh ‘vat’ (iian at Oloncc) for duliam't, cr.tKaii ‘drinking- 
glass’ for dustukanu, xopb ‘pole-cat’ P. tchorz Cz. tchof for dichori, 
nepMi ‘pepper’ for pipir-. 

(ii) Double consonants were made single: PycKofl ‘Russian’ for 
Rusiskujl. In mediarval manuscripts when the same consonant ends 
one word and begins the next, sometimes only one consonant is 
written. The doublet -nn- is, however, favoured: onsAHinUI ‘superior*. 
In Ruthenian -nn- -U- -tt- arise in part of the area ?s a result of 
palatalization: HiHrrrt/wHTi ‘life’ CawaHHH/OaaciHc ‘wish’. It should 
be noted that in Modern Russian double consonants arc usually 
pronounced double, i.c. lengthened as in Italian: oTTyxta [at:uda] 
‘thence’, etc. There arc a few exceptions, such as pJceKiin [niskaj] 
and some foreign words like Komtcc&p [karhisir]. In the words 
rocTHnan ‘drawing-room’ rocTHinma ‘hotel’, on the other hand, a 
double n is heard. 

(iii) The quality of the first consonant may become that of the 
second:,®*! mun.injx'b ( GP . adj.) ‘of the fields’, ®i bmh Bb3HTH ‘take’ 
1164, rb !ipncKT.[)bCbin./tipntK6|)6ne ‘affliction’ 1215, W moObse ‘love’ 
rstv uapv-rno ‘kingdom’ 1307. In Modem Russian the distinction 
between hard/soft is most thoroughly maintained by l: cH.ibuun 
‘strong’ Go.ibHOB ‘sick’ 6o.ibui<ifl ‘great’/NGtR. bolloj. With (dr the 
results arc various: sieniufl ‘honourable’ G S. ;um ‘of day’ cup,w« 
'heart'/cyobOa ‘judgment’ caAAfcfa ‘wedding’ Tbua ‘darkness’ nipbKJtfl 
‘bitter’ I P. .noAbvoi ‘by people’ (csaa&b 1354). & remains in niici.x6 
‘lctter’/OB. pismo ‘writing’ miebxon ‘eighth’, but i i are generally 
hardened before hard consonants: GS. oc-ia ‘of a donkey’ aA&Miie 
‘building’. M n p b v are commonly hardened. It is very rare for this 
kind of assimilation to be due to a previous consonant; instances are: 
jsk ra.ie.TtncbKyio nsk CuaoHbcbKan (14th cent.), MRuth. -cbKMfl. 
There arc numerous cases where the modem spelling fails to indicate 
softness, e.g. in the c of aetm., or indicates a non-existent softness, 
e.g. in the ending -MbKiitt and the reflexive -cm; cf. Ruth. nic.w [pisla] 
‘after’, etc. Many speakers pronounce cauu ‘hither’ [sudi], 

(iv) Assimilation by voicing or unvoicing: sd aui. MR. ajtecb ‘here’ 
(and so also tb sg, though it may not so appear in the spelling), kd 
rat ‘where’ utra'b ‘somewhere, ib cBaafrfc D 5 ./MR. nom. CBaubCa 
‘wedding’ 1354. W iibwejia, MR. imena ‘bee’ 1334, dk p-fcTKa ‘rare’ 
1406 MR. pejuoi, dch aArxjibift ‘stuffy’ (cf. ayx ‘breath’), zk ycwixii 
(IP.) ‘narrow’ 1307/yaKMft. 

(v) Assimilation of point of articulation. The sibilants are either 
alveolar or palatal, and they readily exchange to suit following con¬ 
sonants: isk I'hukhh ‘of Riga’ 1229, it vkHetpom (MR. Heainioil) 
‘German’ 1284, si iii.ihtm 'pour off, decant' 1284/MR. cjntrv. The 
reflexive -sja assimilates to a preceding t in Ruth. dial. >«enyTun 
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‘they hurry’ poO.-nmia ‘they become' etc. f»*T*mni ‘ham’ is supposed 
to be from •■CTUmiia from vetdch- ‘old’. 

(vi) Prefixes set up the most noticeable opposition to assimilation, 
though tht; tendency at first was for them to follow the general rule. 
In od- for ot- the d was supported by the analogy of prefixes ending 
in d (Ha,i ncu m*pe;t), and it has sometimes been acknowledged by the 
orthography: o;n» irfcKa ‘from eternity (cf. P.Cz.S. od). With regard to 
bez- is- ob- raz- vz- the reaction against losing their identity by 
assimilation appears in the thirteenth century. The Ostromir Codex 
(1056-57) has such forms as wraaKoime ‘unrighteousness’ (bez-z-). In 
the thirteenth century the double consonants reappear: paccyawnt 
‘arbitrate’ iiccuiuitm ‘strew out’ 1354. When a conventional sign is 
inserted between the prefix and the verb (pacbciuvTbcn ‘they will take 
their scats’) the effect is more marked, and still more when the 
original consonant is restored (pa.icKa;rb ‘story’); but the latest orthog¬ 
raphy has gone back to thirteenth century principles (paccK&a). 
Some examples of simplification remain, e.g. of zz in paaeoaTb ‘gape’/ 
wb ‘jaws'. In vulgar speech there is a false simple verb zoril ‘ruin' 
resulting from the spelling paaaopim, for paaopim,. 

98. Epenlhesis and Dissimilation. In Russian, as in the other Slavonic 
languages, the groups sr/sr arc expanded to str/zdr: crpyA ‘stream’/ 
Gk. <*rr-.) BcrpfrntTb ‘meet’ derives from (v(ti)z- >c s-+rlt-). 

The groups kt gd hk dissimilate in those words in which the first 
occlusive becomes a fricative before the second occlusive: xto ‘who’ 
mhxku ‘soft’ I305)/MR. kto me (sometimes pronounced [xto] [ydc]). 
Similarly affricates lose either the occlusive or the fricative element 
to dissimilate from what follows: It >/r urro (MR. hto, sometimes 
pronounced [ito]) ‘what’ 1164, <*/>// .ivrbuiHit ‘better’ (13th cent.)/ 
.tj^nuHR. 

Dissimilation at a distance occurs with /—/ r— r: ynapu ‘surplice’ 
1282/Gk. wpopiov, gen. ijieu-iapn (14th cent.) MR. <|*-Dpa.-ib/Lat. 
Februarius, itepO.iita ‘camel’/Cz. velbloud (ultimately the same word 
as elephant), n^pene.i ‘quail’/Perm dial, pelepel. 

Two sibilants in contact may be dissimilated by making the first j: 
OR. Mmctbo ‘flight'/^teftoco, WR. gen. ua.-iaAita ‘youth’s’/ maladicd 
R. Mo.ioaua; cf. P.gen. ojea \Occa ‘father’s’, whence nom. ojeiee by 
analogy. 

Here may perhaps be mentioned the word CnuoopyHita ‘short¬ 
sighted’, from a form Cnnao-oopKiift influenced by pyna through 
popular etymology. 
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(i) VERBS 

99. Simplifying the Paradigm. What had been achieved in this way 
by Common Slavonic has been described in section 47. Russian is the 
Slavonic language which has carried the process of simplification 
forward to its extreme lirhit. The dual number disappeared from 
verbs, and subsequently from nouns. By relying on the perfective/ 
imperfective mechanism and by use of the compound past tense for 
the simple, Russian eliminated the imperfect and aorist tenses. The 
system of auxiliaries was simplified; some were eliminated and 
another reduced to a fixed form. The reflexive particle lost its freedom 
of place. The indefinite participles were confined to one or two forms, 
which became gerundial, and with that change Russian did away with 
the syntactical use of the participles where subordinate sentences arc 
now found. The West Slavonic languages have retained more of the 
old auxiliaries, and the South Slavonic (apart from Slovene) have, like 
the WSi. Wendish, kept the old imperfect and aorist. 

(a) Loss of the Dual. In the twelfth century the dual verb regularly 
went with a dual subject or two subjects: H11 notes it opyruii 'ispiibiu. 
<>n.Ha<>cTa 'Nikon and the other monk departed'. The only difference 
from Old Bulgarian was the failure to distinguish between a D. -ta/ 
3 D. -te. In documents of the thirteenth century plural verbs began to 
make their appearance in such circumstances: ra ana Cu.ta 1cxa.n1 
‘they two had travelled'. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
the use of the plural is so frequent as to assure us of the breakdown of 
the verbal dual: a me Sygeirv rpvGo Haimcaan 'if we (two authors) have 
written crudely’ 1355, ant tmurfc tipoaatoTbcH 'two birds are sold’, 
ra roronaum 'they two made ready’ 1358. The dual has entirely 
disappeared from the modem verb, save for a particle -sta (\jesta 
‘ye two are’) in noHcuiyftcta [paialsta] 'please, be so kind as to’, 
which is now classed among the adverbs. 

(b) Loss of the imperfect and aorist. The imperfect was not colloquial 
Russian at any time within the embrace of our documents. It is 
absent from the Russkaja Prctvda, a work which makes much use of 
the vernacular. In modern dialects there is no trace of the tense. 

In Old Russian manuscripts the forms of the imperfect and aorist 
arc confused, and the aorist is used in imperfect contexts in such a 
way as to show that it was losing its special virtue. It occurs, but 
comparatively rarely, in treaties and letters of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; an example is rpanoTa ncarta Owtm. 'the docu¬ 
ment was written’ 1284. In the Russkaja Pravda the perfect appears 
where the aorist is to be expected, and in Mstislav's deed (1130) there 
arc four perfects but not one aorist. Soon after the fourteenth century 
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this tense passed into disuse, and is now found only in fragmentary 
relics. In the north-western dialect of the heroic ballads it is found: 
owcTb KHH;tb necen u pa^ocreii ‘ t hc prince was joyous and glad’. The 
3 sg. ended in a vowel, and this is sometimes found with an added by 
confusion with thc imperative: o»i hi* aimn srta ‘he knew not’. The 
exclamatory particle ny 'hist!' has been explained as 2 S. aor. of iuti 
‘perceive’. The aorist is also no doubt reflected in the use of such 
monosyllabic, undcclined forms as x.ion ‘banged’ iipur ‘jumped (e.g. 
a h Hero Tpax OeKaecHiiHiiKOM ‘I blazed away at it with small shot’) 
and possibly in thc use of thc imperative as a past tense (see section 
104). 

Apart from thc vernacular disuse, Russo-Slavonic works bear 
witness to the decay of thc tense by thc confusion of forms. Aor. 
3 P. -fa/lmpf. 3 5 . -k 3 P. -chu are used interchangeably. To the aor. 
3S. - (without personal ending) there is frequently added the -/ of 3S. 
present. These vacillations are common in the fourteenth century, 
especially in North Russia. In thc sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the tense had fallen into complete confusion, both as to number and to 
person: wew.i we Mo.iMutacH (3 P.) ‘the woman prayed’, hu ofip'fcTox'b 
(1 S.) ‘we discovered’. Even educated folk using Russo-Slavonic were 
unable to maintain control over a tense for which they had lost all 
instinctive capacity. 

(c) Loss oj auxiliaries, (i) Perfect Tense. Thc first and second persons 
arc determined by the conditions of the discourse, but the third 
person embraces the universe. It is generally defined by means of a 
noun or a demonstrative pronoun; and, that being so, there is thc less 
need for definition by flexion. The function of thc auxiliary in thc 
compound perfect tense (participle -/il-f present tense of ‘to be’) was 
to bear this otiose personal ending. Even in thc oldest Old Bulgarian 
manuscripts the loss of the auxiliary with thc third person is noted. 

For the first or second person there was need of definition so long as 
the genius of thc language did not demand the use of the personal 
pronoun: .ta.ib ecMb ‘I gave’, eyaitai. ‘1 judged’ 1284. (It will be 
remembered that only thc first and second persons have personal 
pronouns of their own; the third person is a demonstrative.) In the 
twelfth century personal pronouns rarely appear, and the personal 
endings of thc auxiliary contribute to the meaning. Thc pronouns, 
when they are inserted, arc emphatic or distinctive: a.Tb rptuibmin 
Oeoaop-b HanMca.Tb ‘I, thc sinner Theodore, have written’. 
Increasing use of the pronouns before thc verb went with decreasing 
use of the auxiliary: hits aa.Tv pyKow canicio ‘I have given with my own 
hand* 1130, mi aaiuce 6paTM<- (gen.) He oHiiim hh rpa6n.ni ‘we 
have not injured or despoiled your brethren’, tu ero ronaps yaH.n, 
‘thou hast taken his goods’ c. 1300. On the other hand, full forms of 
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the tense arc found as late as the seventeenth century: aa.™ eemt ‘we 
have given’ 1567, Hoseaaaa ecttfc ‘I (fem.) spent the night’. 

(ii) Pluperfect. This was originally past of the perfect, and its 
auxiliary was naturally the imperfect ‘was’ (Ghxi). With the dis¬ 
appearance of this tense the pluperfect could not be expressed thus. 
First, the past of the auxiliary was expressed by the compound 
perfect (Gu.n. ecus), and then the auxiliary of the auxiliary decayed, 
leaving only Gun to mark pluperfect time. From the end of the fifteenth 
century this evolution is found complete, and it is the norm in the 
sixteenth: nacaan.n. 6w.it. Bon. pan = Deus plant aver at paradisum 
'God had planted a garden’. In folk-tales and ballads mun-Gun (‘there 
lived once upon a time’) is originally a pluperfect of remote time 
maintained in popular use by the effective jingle. In colloquial Russian 
there occurs a sort of pluperfect formed with the past tense of ‘to be’ 
and the past gerund, e.g. uwiiusum Gw-io '(I) had had a drink or two’. 
Sec also the special use of Guao (section 107). 

'(in) Conditional. The auxiliary biml was quite unknown in Old 
Russian. It was giving ground in Old Bulgarian to bychu (3 sg. by). In 
Russian this auxiliary continued to be regularly inflected as late as the 
fifteenth century, but the 3 sg. 6u came to be used as an invariable 
conditional particle (sometimes abbreviated to 6) for all persons and 
numbers. This idiom first makes its appearance in the thirteenth 
century: auie Gu m» Typt Guuia cm.tu Gw.iu 'if there had been strength 
in Tyre’ 1215, nine Bon. oTCUb numb Gw Gu.n., .hoGii.iu 6u mu iccto ‘if 
God were your father, ye would have loved Me’ 1354. In Skorpina’s 
Bible the usage is still unfixed, and full forms arc found in some 
Modern Ruthcnian dialects. Bw has become an enclitic in Modem 
Russian. It is attached to conjunctions, and suffers abbreviation: 
*rr66u/*cro6 ‘in order that’. 

The little word Gw plays a very important part in the structure of 
Modern Russian. Its principal use being to form conditional clauses, 
it should be noted that in Russian, as almost universally in Slavonic, 
the conditional is used in the protasis as well as the apodosis: A hto 
6u dki c4e.1a.1n, cca 11 6 u nunrpa.iH? ‘And what would you do if you 
won?' [On the other hand, the use of the ‘conditional’ in reported 
speech does not occur; in Russian, as in all the Slavonic languages 
except Bulgarian, the tense of the reported statement is that of the 
statement as made, so that ‘He said: ‘‘I am ill” (English: ‘He said he 
teas ill’) becomes ‘He said he is ill’, and ‘He said: “I shall come” ’ 
(English: ‘He said he mould come’) appears as “He said he mill come’]. 

Ec.’iii Gw may be followed by the infinitive instead of the /• 
participle: fv-.ni Gw aaiipwTi. okho. Gu.io Gw aynmo ‘if one were to 
shut the window it would be stuffy’, £c.ih Gw man.! ‘If only we 
knew!’ In cr-.ni Gw hc 1:0.14:014 'if it hadn't been for the soldiers' even 
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the infinitive is omitted, and Cm appears to perform the function of a 
finite verb (cf. 'but for the soldiers’); so to in .iimib Gu nopfooiHuft 
He.ioBtK 'provided only he were a decent fellow’, t6.ii.ko 6u cKop6e! 
‘if only we could do it without delay!’, Hdao Gu aaru '(we) ought to 
give’, e*y 6 u werntTbCH Ha Heft ‘he ought to marry the girl’, m6>kho Cu 
ycTpoiiTb, ec.iH aaxoTerb ‘it could be arranged if one wished’ and so 
on. (For this use of the infinitive with &.th see also section 106). In 
ao6p6 Cu oxGTH.nicb, a to Beat.,, ‘it wouldn’t be so bad if you really 
hunted, but as it is...’ Cu seems to stand not only for the conditional 
verb but also for the conditional conjunction (Otaio 6u . . . ec.ui 6u). 

The construction with the /-participle often expresses ‘ought’: 
men f.u aomoft ‘you ought to go home’. With pronouns and adverbs, 
together with the particle hh ‘nor’, it expresses ‘whoetrr’, 'no matter 
when’ and so on: vr6 Cu tom iih ronopik,TH ‘whatever they may say’ 
(tom ‘there’ apparently reinforcing the meaning), bo *tt6 Cu to iih 
ct4jio ‘cost what it may’. Finally, it often occurs where other languages 
(e.g. French) would use the subjunctive: ho Giaro hh oanoro. KOToptill 
MBXOjiAJicH 6u noa cyaoM ‘there wasn’t a single one on trial’, h xo«ty, 
•rrAAu tm itpimi&i '1 want you to come’. 'ItoCu with the /-participle 
often corresponds to the French pour que with the subjunctive (and 
<it6Cu with the infinitive to pour with the infinitive); it also expresses 
the optative: htoC eft njero 6u.m! ‘damn her eyes!’ (lit. ‘may it be 
empty to her!') 

(iv) Future Simple. The present tense of a perfective verb is a future, 
since no event can be actually occurring and completed; the comple¬ 
tion, its perfective aspect, lies in the future. With imperfective verbs 
Common Slavonic allowed a considerable range of auxiliaries, 
expressing Killing, necessity, motion, beginning, etc. In Modern Standard 
Russian all these have been reduced to OJay (perfective of ‘to be’, and, 
more colloquially, craiiyj+the imperfective or, if there is one, the 
frequentative infinitive. In the dialects of Vologda, Kostroma and 
and Jaroslavl one finds iiwy, as in uvv .ic.i.iTb ‘I shall do (have to 
do)', which becomes a flexion in Ruthenian: iuiththmv ‘I shall ask’. 
Hdiu'X will’ has given the future flexion in Serbocroat; this auxiliary 
is not represented in Russian vernacular, documents or dialects, but 
is attested in Nestor’s Chronicle. Ma*ibHy'I shall begin’ is attested as 
an auxiliary in the thirteenth century. 

The perfective future sometimes expressed possibly: ToCrt h<? noftmeuib 
'one cannot understand thee’ (’you’re not to be understood’). It may 
also express a frequentative present: yw ksk paaCoKihTH, rai< hiikAk 
ee He ocTaiiCuuuib ‘once (the horse) starts galloping there’s no way of 
stopping it’. 

(v) Future Perfect. The tense denotes a future condition anterior to a 
future consequence. It is expressed in Old Russian by Cy^y-f- part. ~li: 
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nine Me f.vjv Harpy&m 'if anywhere I shall have offended* 1307, 
kto Cyaen. ii;ma.Tk tomv tuanmi = qui caperit is pendet ‘he that begins 
must pay*. In Modern Russian there only remains the obsolescent 
ftyae ‘if, provided that*. 

(d) Reflexive-Passive. R. -ca/ cb (enclitic). The particle is now 
attached to the verb in all cases. Its older freedom is attested as late as 
the sixteenth century: bc« to ca nparomaen. 'all of that is fitting*. 
The so-called reflexive verbs occur in Russian with all the meanings 
(many of them not truly reflexive) found in other languages: reciprocal, 
passive and so on. A curious Russian usage occurs e.g. in env ue 
Marietta 'he doesn’t feel like reading’. In some cases the true re¬ 
flexive uses, or may use, the full form of the pronoun ((ceCa)); e.g. oh 
mcrpr.ni.icH / aacrpcmhji ccCrt 'he shot himself*. On the other hand 
there is a difference of meaning between oh .thuih.tch wh.ihh ‘he lost 
his life’ and oh .iiiiinin ceOa huuiih ‘he took his life’; and 'to feel (ill, 
etc.)’ is only ■ivBcTBoiwTh cvCa (CojibHiin, etc.) The reflexive suffix -ch 
is normally pronounced -ca, even when stressed. 

(e) Gerund. The loss of the cases of the indefinite participles is 
associated with the elimination of all but nominative forms of the 
indefinite declension of adjectives. The definite declension of parti¬ 
ciples suffered the same change of sense as the definite adjectives, 
namely, the suffixes ceased to mark the definite article, but only the 
attributive function. By this process the definite participles have come 
to be mere adjectives and arc virtually unrelated to the verbal 
conjugation. The indefinite participles, reduced to single surviving 
forms, have no longer the adjectival value they possessed in Common 
Slavonic, but are gerunds. Their loss of case-endings has also unfitted 
them to give the dative absolute construction or to form clauses 
subordinate to a principal verb. 

too. Classes 0/ Verbs. The distinction between perfective, imperfec- 
tive and iterative verbs has been discussed on the basis of Russian 
examples in section 49 and need not be repeated here. The classes of 
conjugations are detailed in section 48 on the basis of Old Bulgarian. 
The infinitive is the determining criterion of class, and the present 
indicative of sub-class. In the present section the verbs are given their 
modem forms, which represent the end of the evolutionary process. 
The mediaeval forms will be discussed in following paragraphs. 

A. A thematic. Sec section 101. This class, which has been very 
greatly reduced in Russian, is represented by eerb ‘is’ cyn, ‘are’ aaM 
'shall give’ en ‘eat’ Been, ‘knows’ BMb 'for’. 

B. Thematic, (i) Root-infinitives. (1) kg: The infinitive endings 
*-hti *-gti give R. -d' (sections 93 and 39). In the present indicative 
23S. 12 P. show the first palatalization ( h/t g/i). In the past tense 
(participle in -/), the -/ is dropped in the masculine after h g. Hence 
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MOHb ‘be able’ iS. xoni 2S. xbweuib past *or/»ior.i 4 , Te4b 'flow' iS. 
reny 2 S. renPiitb [despite the soft jer, I is hard and so changed e to e 
whenever the final syllable is accented; see section 86(£)j past. 
T&K/reK.i4. Verbs of this class in g arc: Gepesb 'take care of crvpAsb 
‘guard’ xteib ‘bum’ crpiiHb 'shear 1 am 'lie down’, and in k: Mens 
‘draw’ iiesb ‘bake’ To.ionb ’pound 1 an.itab ‘drag’ cent, ‘cut, flog 1 . 
To.ibsb ( <*tolkti) shows reduced vocalism in iS. tojikv ( 

Bo.idMb here has first full-vocalism: iS. noaoxy, together with a re¬ 
modelled present (iv) Bonosy. /Keib has iS. mry 2S. hok^um., passive 
participle wwemtun, past Htgr werna, past part. M&ruiuA. Jleib has iS. 
miry (from l(g-, with infixed n), past aSr. 

(2) t d: Infin. *-tti *-dti become -sti/si. In the present tense the 

vowel alternation affects the quality of the dental I d/i d, but does not 
change its timbre as in Polish (d dz). In the past in -/ the combinations 
•// *dl simplify to /. Hence: nocT«/»it>CTb ‘sweep’ 1S. M«*ry, past, 
Ufa xeaa; necTrt/Becrb 'lead' iS. Be«y past n6a. In t are: naecTit‘plait’ 
niecTii ‘press’ (npo)>» 4 crb ‘read through’ iS. ■'nf uoecTik ‘blossom’ 
(npnoG)pecrrt ‘acquire’, and in d: KJiacTb'puf Kparrs ‘steal’ naerb ‘fall’ 
6pecTii ‘wander’ CwuocrU ‘guard’ npncTb ‘spin’ cecrb 'sit down’, 
(perfective, 1 p.sg. cAay from s$d- with infixed a). Pact A ‘grow’ has st 
in the stem and so represents 1 S. parry. Hay ‘go, walk’ has a 

suffixed d, since the original root was the athcmatic •«/«-. Its infini¬ 
tive H.tni/inTH is an orthographic device for apparently forming the 
infinitive on the present; it represents the athcmatic *riti >OB. iti. 
The past mdn, part, uieaumfl, is from Hd- 'ehod-. fiay ‘ride, drive’ has 
an infinitive from another root: 6xaTb. Byay ‘shall be’ is a defective 
verb; its infinitive CwTb belongs to class B(i) 7. 

(3) pbv: bt (and also pt) took an intrusive s in Russian from the last 
group, giving *bst, which simplified to st: rpecrn/rpecTb ‘row’ 1 S. 
rpeGy past rp£6 rpeGaA, cupecTH ‘scrape’; vt simplified to t: witTb‘live’ 
(unless the infinitive comes from another form of the root, viz. •£**«-) 
1 S. wwBy past >km.i part. wiiniiinn. Forms involving -tuiifi- (c.g. ouuiOcH 
‘was mistaken’) have infinitive in -«Tb (omHiMS). 

(4) s z: HecTH/HecTb ‘bear’ iS. Hecy past. h6c, BearA/BeaTb ‘convey’ 
iS. seay past, nftx So also in s: nacnii/nacTb ‘feed, pasture’ rpHcnk 
‘shake’, and in z: nonarit ‘crawl’ rpu.Trb ’gnaw’ :ie-.rn> ‘clamber’. 

(5) m n: The nasal consonants were preserved before vowels, but 
became nasal vowels (later denasalized) before the consonants of the 
aorist-infinitivc system. Hence: u«Tb ‘crush’ t S. mhj-. >i«Tb ’squeeze’ 
iS. tKity. In m arc: (npii H)Atb ‘receive’ tS. npiiM.V, cHinb ’taJcc off, 
photograph’, oCmm. ‘embrace’, and in n: wars ‘reap’, (pac)mtTb 
‘crucify’, (iia)MaTb ‘begin*, mhiti, ‘curse’ has iS. nanny. 

(6) Ir: The infinitive shows full-vocalism, and the present may have 
a suffix **'peTb ‘die’ 1 S. xpy past. xfcp, and also nepdrb ‘push’ 
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TP|H*n. ‘rub’ (!i|Mi)<m*i>OTb ‘extend’/nopdrb ‘tip, whip' iS. nopw, 
(Soporbcfl ‘struggle* no.iiVrb ‘rake’ KO.lflrt. ‘split’ mo.kJti. ( <*me//i) 
‘grind’ iS. M«nh. 

(7) Vowel-stems: These have been all more or less altered in 
Russian, as OB. ruti ‘roar’ re rp R. peBj/pcBitb. In the present tense a 
semivowel is developed, which is normally -j- but occasionally -r-. 
Examples are: aiian. ‘know’ tS. suaio, miTb ‘drink’ iS. nb» (and so 
OHTb 'hit' BHTb ‘wind’ .ihts ‘pour’ iuhti. ‘sew’), ruHTb ‘rot’ iS. rtmib, 
DUTb ‘howl’ i S. b6» (tij- >R. oj)\ so too huts ‘wash’ Him. ‘ache’, pwTb 
‘dig’, Kpirrb ‘cover’ and also nnt. ( <*poiti) ‘sing’ 1 S. noio). OB. pluti 
‘swim’ 1 S. plovo, sluti ‘be called’ 1 S. tlovo, have elsewhere infinitives 
plyti slyti; from these forms Russian has refashioned its presents; 
n.mTb n.tuBv, c.iuTb c.TMiiv. The thematic derivatives of the athc- 
matics *stha- ‘stand’ *dd- ‘give’ *dhe- ‘put’ are not easy to classify. 
CraTb ‘stand still’ has iS. craiiy with the n-suffix (ii), and flen, ‘put’ 
has 1 S. aiMy; the infinitives might be regarded as belonging to the 
present group. .Haib ‘give’ might be at home here or in (v 4); it has an 
imperfective infin. asBarb. Bun. ‘be’, past. 6ua, is a defective verb of 
this class. 

The above list of verbs includes all the principal ‘irregular’ verbs in 
Russian. The term ‘irregular’ is a misnomer, since these verbs obey 
linguistic laws as strictly as any others. But they are short and they are 
in frequent use. The latter condition helps to maintain dissimilar 
forms, which have been learned separately in childhood and have not 
been questioned; less frequent words are liable to normalization. In 
these words old phonetic laws have operated without reaction. 

(ii) n. (1) Roots ending in a vowel before the suffixed -n-: itni<yTb 
‘pass'. (2) Roots ending, or originally ending, in a consonant before 
suffixed KAiiyrb^ <i*kyd-) ‘throw’ amuivTb ‘move’ (OB. dvignoti) 
TitxHyTb ‘grow quiet* iwmijrb ‘whisper’, etc. With the loss of the 
aorist the suffix was carried through the conjugation. For craHy aeny 
cf.(ii). R.ocJidmiyTb/OB. osllpnoti ‘become blind’ is due to the analogy 
of cnen ‘blind’. These verbs denote the end of a process or momentary 
acts, and so are perfectives. They frequently form pairs with those of 
other classes, especially in -al: perf. KuiijTb imperf. kiuiiti, ‘throw’. 
A secondary suffix -aayn. is very active in the modem colloquial 
language. 

(iii) /. (1) Infin. -elj pal, pres, -ej-: yxerb ‘know how to’ iS. yurio 

2S. y*6euib, HMris ‘have’ cut-Tb ‘dare’ cnetb ‘ripen’ rpen, ‘warm’ 
apfrn, 'ripen’/aian. ‘waft’ 1 S. b^io 2 S. nteuib, rim ‘sow’. (2) Infin. 
-el/al, pres, -i-: mi acts ‘see’ iS. mi ary (*dj >R. £, see section 93) 

2 5 . BH.iHuih, cHjirTb (CSI.OB. sideti) ‘sit’ r.mafrrb ‘look’/newan. ‘lie’ 
iS. Jien<y 2 S. .lewmiib, (Varan. 'run' 2S. Geaoinib (1 S. 6ery 3 P. Ocrpr 
are forms of root big- without suffix), aepmarb ‘hold’. Xot^ts ‘wish’ 
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has i 5 . xony (*tj >R. /), which is continued by analogy in zS. xoMemb; 
3S. x<Vh»t; but the plural shows t and suffix i: xot- iim -Are (-At). 

(iv) i. .lK>r.iiTb ‘love’ i5. .noG.no (*bj >bl, see section 94) 2S. .nbOanib, 
BoniiTh 'wail' t5. win.ii6 ( m pj ypl) 2 5. Horiiuiib (also BomuiTb i5. noniii6 
zS. Boniienib), .lOBi'tTb ‘catch’ i5. .mn.no zS. .iGnmnb, xoaAth ‘go, walk’ 
iS. xomy (*dj) 2 5. Xi'an im, (so also .laaiiTb ‘fit’ r.iajiin, ‘stroke* hoahti. 
‘lead’ ro.tHTbcH ‘be of use’ ropAiiTbcn ‘be proud’), BoaiiTb ‘convey’ 1 5. 
Homy (*zj, sec section 95; so also JiAairrb ‘clamber’), lumAr* ‘pay’ i5. 
n.’WMy (•<;') 2 5. nnanmib, hocmts ‘carry’ t5. Homy (*9) 25 . iiGcimib, 
nycTrtn.‘allow’ i5. nymy (*stj)zS. nymtuib. The present tenscofrHarb 
‘to drive* (OB. £rno) is romo, ionium. . . . 

(v) a. (1) Infin. -al, pres. -aj-: ae.iaTb ‘do’ t 5 . a&uio 25. A&iaetiib. 
This is an active class of verb formations, embracing a large number of 
words. There has been no contraction of these verbs in standard 
Russian. The verb laymiTb ‘to torture’ has an alternative present tense 
wyiaio etc. (2) Infin. -al, pres. tmcaTb ‘write’ 1 5 . nituiy (*sj) 2 5 . 
nAiueuib. This also is a very large class. The consonant is softened by 
the suffix -j-, resulting in the alternations: s/I ch/I sk/Ut/l l/i. A few 
verbs in -eta/ belong to this group: fcirBaTb ‘vomit’ i 5 . G.hoio zS. 
Gancim. (OB. blujo <i*bhlev)-j-/blivati <^*bhlutc- with analogical 
softening of /. (3) Infin. -al (generally with aero-grade of root), pres, 
e- o- or zero- root: GpaTb ‘take’ i 5 . fiepy, :iuaTb ‘call’ 1 5 . aoHy, mp&Tb 
‘devour’ 1 5 . mpy, .-iratb ‘tell lies* i 5 . ary 2 5 . .imduib. (4) Infin. -j-al, 
pres, -j-: aaHTb ‘bark’ i 5 . naw. 

(vi) f a. Infin. - oval, pres, -uj-: -roprouaTb ‘trade’ 1 5 . ropryio 26’. 
Topryetiib. A very active verbal suffix, with an analogical soft variant 
in -era/: no>n>iiari. ‘pass the night*. 


101. Aihrmatic l erbs. *Es-/s-. The present tense is as follows: 



Si 

2 

3 

Pi 

2 3 

Di 33 

'OR. lee- 

-Ml*/Mil 

-M 

•Tb 

1C 

-M-V/M/O/e 

-T© 

cy(Tb) 

-Ilk Ba TH 

MR. 



eerb 


(CVTb) 


Ruth. 

C 

cert 

c 

ecTb 

€ 

c e 



MR. cyn. is obsolescent, and eerb is found only under special 
conditions (sometimes for all persons). Sz. ecn Pz. ecrA arc found in 
the North Great Russian dialect of the folk-ballads (byliny). Normally 

the verb is omitted, though the speaker may make a pause: _ M oA 

cub ‘this is my son’. There is a growing tendency to express the 
copula by means of the present tense of the verb HH.iHTb. h ‘to appear’ 
followed by the instrumental. The principal use of ecn. is to express 
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"to have': y m^hn (an), 'there is beside me’ = ‘I have’, cc-Tb an y nac 
‘have you?’ Negative: iipt/ihtv. The shortened form of the third per¬ 
son singular may he used in Ruthenian with any personal pronoun. 
Participial adjective: cyuuifl ‘extant, real’. 

The rest of the paradigm is from other roots, which were thematic. 
Infin. fortb./Ruth. Gym (the y is due to analogy), past. Gua Ruth. 
Oyn (r </) Gy; past part. GOnmiR/Ruth. Gyaui'iift; future R.Ruth. 
GJay, imper. GVab (Ruth, also Pi. Oy41.no), gerund. Gyaynit. It 

will be noted that the two stems have been assimilated in Ruthenian. 
I he aorist (Guxi.) existed in Old Russian, and has been specialized as a 
conditional particle in the form of the third person singular (Gu/6). 
The imperfect form was 6hxt, (S3. Gnuie/Gnint'rb). 

The 3 p.sg. of the future tense is used idiomatically in the sense of 
‘that is enough’: Gyaer nan naaop mo.-iAts (lit. ‘it will be to you to 
grind nonsense’) ‘that’s enough nonsense out of you’. For a special use 
of the neuter singular of the past tense of this verb and its iterative 
GunaTb sec section 107. For the part this verb plays in the formation of 
the imperative see section 104. 

102. *£</-, *dod~, *wotd-. The Russian present tenses corresponding 
arc: 


Indicative 




.Vi 

2 

3 

Pi 

2 

3 

Dt 

*3 

OR. 

aa- 

•Mb 

•CM 

-erb 

-u-Vu/o/e 

•CTe 

-H(Tb) 

-y(Tb) 

-irk sa 

-era 

MR. 

«A/:taa- 

M 

-Ulb 

•CT 

-HM 

•An* 

*UrtT 

aaa^r 







neon* 






Ruth. 


-M 

•Dl/Clt 

-m. 

*m6 

-cbni 

UHTb 

aajtfrb 




OIlM lit- 

•m 

-111 

-CTb 

MO 

cbte 

-.IflTb 



Imperative 

OR. 

aa- 

aaa- 


•Hih 

•Wh 

-HM 1 .. etc. 

-MTe 


-nut. tiua 

•ur.i 

MR. 

.V- 


run. 

A 



ruibTe 

-Ate 


• 


Ruth. 

1.1- oiiOHijt- 

a4- 


•MC 

•A 


-who 

-II Mo 

-HOT 

-Are 





\ 
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From the stem 9 scoid- there rewains in Russian only the fixed 
phrase Bor oecn. ‘God knows’ and the particle nejb ‘for’, but there is a 
full conjugation of a derivative verb o no Blent 'tell' (perfective) in 
Ruthenian. 52 . -/is from the thematic conjugation in Modern Russian 
and Ruthenian, and the plurals of the present indicative are thematic 
in Russian, while the imperative aalt corresponds to the present jaib 
(infin. AaBaTb, imperative oaBaft). Dissimilation of dt >st gives the it 
of the third person singular and second person plural; similarly VVR. 
53. ecub aacitb (£ <(). In the imperative 9 iii according to Russian 
principles 9 i becomes £, which is unvoiced to / in final position: 52 . 
**mb, similarly P2. eiiibn*. In Ruthenian the d of the stem had been 
restored by analogy of the thifxl person plural of the present indicative, 
and this has preserved the f. Ruth. 52 . law. The plural forms arc 
fashioned upon the singular. 

The expression (n)Hutb ‘look’ is now an exclamation. It may repre¬ 
sent an original imperative of the otherwise thematic verb Bitaerb 
‘see’: OB. videti imper. t iidl ( <*vid-jl) OR. riff. 

For the use of aatb and its imperfective aatiaTb in the formation of 
the imperative sec section 104. 

103. Thematic Present Indicative. This tense runs: 





Si 

2 

3 

Pt 

2 

3 Di 23 

OR. 

twy- 

'lead' 

-y 

-turn. 

e(tb) 

-eis-'b/u/o/e 

-^Tt* 

-y(Tb) -en-t/a -eta 

MR. 

TfiH- 

Atok* 

‘pull’ 

do’ 

t} 

•eiiib 

-er 



f-yr 

\ -K>T 

(iv) 

roBop- 



• • Hill b 

-HT 

•Am 

HTe« 

r nr 

(111 a) 

c,iuui- 

'hear 

-y / 

L*ar 

Ruth. 

nac- . 

'pasture’- 

•y 


* 

-£mo 

-dre 

-yTb 


aap.v- 

'present' 

•K) 

-CUl 

-c 

-cho 

-€Te 

-K>Tb 

(iv) 

(iii 2 ) 

XB&JI* 

<kwi* 

'praise' ' 

‘feel sore' J 

• * 

-Mill 

•tfTb 

-HMO 

• HTO 

-Alb 


The second series of endings is found in verbs of classes (iv) -»/, 
pres. and (iii 2) -el Ruth, -iti, pres. -i-. All other verbs follow the 
first pattern. When the stress falls on the ending, R. -e- becomes -e-: 
fiepy ‘take’ 52 . 6ep*tiib. Conjugations are sometimes confused in dkaAe 
dialects, since the relaxation of unstressed vowels tends to make them 
neutral: ljubjut ‘they love’ smotrjut 'they look'/;n66«T cMdrpirr. The 
pronunciation x> is now recommended for the standard language. The 
change of conjugation (from v 2 to iv) in 52 . xdH-eim. ‘wishes’ 3. er/ 
Pi. xoT-rtu 2. -Are 3. -ht is of long standing in Slavonic. Between Si. 
fier-y P3. -yr and the other persons (S2. Gewiiiiib etc., infin. fow&Tb 
iii 2) there is a difference of stem: 9 beg-/begj-. OpJ/opio ‘plough’ arc 
doublets (cf. Lat. aro/Lith. ariii). 
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The number of conjugations admitted for Russian may be extended 
considerably if we take into account the modification of stems. The 
principal changes have been noted in section too, and need here only 
be summarized. The vowels of the personal endings were of o-grade 
in S1.P3., but of e-grade elsewhere. When the stem ends in k/g this 
causes the first Slavonic palatalization to take effect. In other than 
velar root-verbs there is often an element j in the suffix which affects 
the preceding consonant: *ij *zj *tj *dj m bj *pj *stj *skj then become 
/ i £ ibipi it U in Si. Houiy/HocMuib ‘carry’, n.ia'iy ‘pay’/rnia-nimb, 
nyuty ' allow'//nycTHiub, xoacy ‘go, walk’/xdamub, etc. 3 P. ht, which 
results from a specifically Russian development of -4/1), does not have 
this effect: h6ci*t. In some verbs t and d present their Old Bulgarian 
mutations: ofipnnrn.’turn’/iS.ofipamy, etc. S1.-0 had a rising intonation 
which attracted a preceding stress when the penultimate syllabic was 
falling or short. Thanks to this rule(Fortunatov-de Saussure) the stress 
shifts in the present tense of many Russian verbs. (See section 103A.) 

Si. -u/-ju and P3. -ut/jut -at/jat have been denasalized. 5 a. 
probably continues a Common Slavonic form of this person (*-rf 
Gk. -01 Skr. -si) as distinct from OB. -£ The sibilant has hardened 
in Russian, and did so early enough to allow the passage of t >/: 
■ut'iiih ‘gocst’, unless this is to be explained on the analogy of the other 
persons. In the more phonetic Ruthenian spelling the soft jer is 
omitted. SP 3. -/ has hardened in Russian and White Russian, but 
remains soft in Ruthenian. The hardening process comes after the 
year 1350 (see section 96). An alternative form of -el was -e in Old 
Russian, which is now' the norm in Ruthenian and White Russian; but 
Ruth, -il persists. The only trace of this in Great Russian is in the 
survival of OR.je ‘is’ in airy 'there is not’ minoraa ‘there is no time’ 
(*ne je tu, m ne je kogda) and similar words, and tWae ‘if, provided that’ 
(obsolescent), so (enclitic expressing reported speech <*dtje ‘says'). In 
Old Russian manuscripts these forms are frequently encountered in 
Galicia-Volhynia, though probably not then dialectal marks: cy ‘are’ 
liny ‘have’ 1164, Kymt ‘will buy’(i3th-i4th cent.). By way of compensa¬ 
tion the present -/ is found intrusively in Old Russian aorists: GmiieTb 
‘was’. Pi.MR. -w/WR.Ruth. -mo shows divergent preferences from 
among the alternatives current in Old Russian texts. Pz. -te attracts 
the accent in White and North Russian dialects, and is then liable to 
change timbre: WR. ;ta<u£ ‘ye give’ eat* ‘ye are'/jiicit6 eend. 

There is an obsequious use of the P3. with a singular subject: 
rnctuaHir MMpomifl cygw t, ewc.ui nowwiAioT. xdryT . .. ‘the justice of 
the peace, if he chooses, may ...’ 

The tendency to keep a stem stable leads in dialects to mogu mogel', 
moiti moiei'/morf mowhiu, and other deformations of a like character, 
cf. colloquial Cz. muiu mu£el. 
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Impcrfective presents are presents; perfective presents arc futures. 
In Old Russian, however, there were a few ambiguous words: Gery 
'am running/shall run’, pnxty ‘bear (a child)’, mo.tiuw ‘speak’, Kpemy 
'christen’; cf. MR. atdtutTCH ‘he is getting/will get married’ (perfective- 
imperfcctive verb) and a few others. 

Concerning the decline of the dual number see section 99 (a). 
D 1. -ra: : ana ‘two’ is used interchangeably with the original -vi. 
Russian has not gone so far as Slovene, which has imported a distinc¬ 
tion of gender into this person on the analogy of M. dva NF. dvi. 
D23. -ta; Russian did not distinguish 2. -ta 3. -te within historic times. 

The 2 p.sg. is used in Russian where English has you or one, French 
on, German man. 

103A. Accent. The present tense of all Russian thematic verbs is 
stressed uniformly on the same syllabic throughout save in the case of 
those verbs which move the stress to the ending of the 1 p.sg. as a 
result of the Fortunato% , -de Saussurc law or the workings of analogy. 
Accepting for practical purposes the stress of the infinitive as a stan¬ 
dard, what happens is that in some verbs stressed on the ending the 
stress moves back one syllable in all persons save for the first person 
singular, thus: (secnf 'lead’ B*>ay utueiui... ./) THHVTb ’draw’ t mf/ 
THiienib . ... ; micaTb 'write’ miuiy/nAuicuib . . . ; (ronnpiiTh ‘speak’ 
ronopii) rouopAuib KypitTi. ‘smoke’ Kypib/Kypiiuib . . . There is no 

shift in the present tense of verbs not stressed on the last syllabic of the 
infinitive: oartaomtTb 'to inform’ och^aoM.im etc. 

It should be noted that in some cases difference of accent is the sole 
indication of difference of aspect: yaitaio 'I recognize’ (inf. yaitaBurb)/ 
yatiuio 'I shall recognize’ (inf. ytnaTb); cf. epeaarb ‘to cut off’ (imp.)/ 
cpe.wTb (perf.) 

Perfective verbs with the prefix bh- stress this prefix in all forms; 
the cause lies no doubt in the original long vowel. 


104. Imperative. The thematic imperative runs: 
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The formation of the Slavonic imperative from the Indo-European 
optative has been discussed in section 54, and the athcmatic imperative 
(MR. eulb euibTe) in section 102. OR. iw>«b ‘give’ survives in North 
Russia in dal' Bog 'God grant’, but it was misunderstood as early as 
the fourteenth century, when it was analysed as daj-rie: x.-rfefrb Hauib 
aan we iiaMb AHvcb ‘give us this day our daily bread'. The athcmatic 
endings combined with the tendency to shorten final vowels in such 
a way as to spread the endings -b -bte (after cons. )/-n -#t*» (after vowels) 
to all verbs in which the accent falls on the stem, save when the con¬ 
sonant-group would be too difficult (as in uprtKim). Bubi'ah ‘lead out' 
is due to the analogy of wah and other forms.) Examples go back to 
the thirteenth century: Ovjrv ‘be ye’ Hano.uibTe/MR. HanCnHirre ‘fill’. 
.lnr ‘lie down' is exceptional in Russian in the hardness of the 
consonant, but this type is frequent in Ruthenian: nip ‘believe’ mob 
‘speak’. 

The imperative is regularly stressed like the infinitive; i.e. nncaTb .•. 

IIMII 1 H, KpHKHVTh lipHHHH. 

The imperatives were originally of two types: CS 1 . -i-itt/-i-ite. The 
tendency to reduce these to the single type -i-ite was strong in the 
oldest documents, such as Ostromir’s Codex (1056-57) and the 
Menologies of 1095 and 1097. This type alone has survived in Modem 
Russian, and that only when stressed or after difficult consonant- 
groups. In Ruthenian only the type -i-ite has survived under stress (in 
the form -h -in.), with an arbitrary reduction of final e to jer. This e 
remains in the type inrra-ft -Uto. 

The introduction of palatal k' & ch' in Russian has permitted the 
restoration of a stop in the imperative: OR. iiomoum ‘help’ iibmi ‘bake’ 
/MR. noitor* iu-kh. The older forms persisted into the fourteenth 
century. WR. ik.mojkh Ruth, nrsii are also analogical forms; instead of 
the second palatalization proper to the imperative they show the first 
palatalization proper to the present indicative (2S.). 

There are various ways of expressing 1 P. and 3 SP: livers (and 
colloquially nycKift) hoIUit/w)H,\vt 'let him/them come in', an aapancr- 
uyer ‘long live’ (lit. ‘that it be healthy’, ChSI.), boI»a«m 'let us go in’ 
(indie.), or with -tv borrowed from 2P. boBaSmto, Aanftn(re) + indie, 
‘let us’ (lit. ‘give’). The negative 1 P. uses OJfleu: no cyaoMfre) ecxb 
apyr apym ‘don’t let’s devour one another’. 

The particles -ko -ka are used to strengthen imperatives of the 
second person in colloquial usage: no(n)ait-Ka ‘come on.’ 

The imperative of nomanonarb ‘to grant’ (riowa.iyfl) is used for ‘I 
dare say, I don’t mind’. The past tense of the verb ooftTik 'to go’ is 
used as a peremptory imperative: nomfoi npo'ib! ‘dear olfl’ 

Unique in Slavonic is the Russian use of the imperative in the sense 
of the conditional: ho <>y.th 11 r.inocmpowoM, h Cm . .. ‘had 1 not been so 
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careful I should have .. , BUHrpaR h cto tuchh 'if I were to win 

100,000', and with the sense of a perfective past: oh nolUii •« cwawit 
‘he went and said'. It has been suggested that the latter use is a 
reflexion of the vanished aorist. As is clear from these examples, the 
2 p.sg. of the imperative is not restricted in use to this person; it may 
in fact be used with all persons, even the 2 p.pl. with a plural reference: 
rcthruR. pefiirra! ‘get up, lads!’ This is another example of the way 
in which a diminution of forms has in Russian been compensated by a 
growth in function. The Russian imperative, which, as we have seen, 
derives from the optative, has inherited, or developed, the functions of 
this mood; examples arc: npoBa.mcb h cmio ib 36u.no 'may I sink 
through the earth*, fiyat h no&aeit. 6cJtn «... 'may I be a scoundrel 
if I . .;v»R 6or uaMHtb! ‘may God give me memory!’ The imperative 
may express ‘let’: aaA « nonpdGyio ‘let me have a go’, ho ckjokh h xoTb 
04116 c.i6no ‘let me say so much as one word’ (‘if I so much as say...’). 
With nan mi it expresses ‘however (much, etc.)’: k.ik iih xpaftpiicb 
'however much you may steel yourself’, nan ran iih <J>HJioc6iJ)CTByR 
‘however much one may philosophize ...’ 

The imperative oanan (‘give’)+thc imperfcctive infinitive is used in 
a way corresponding to the English ’start to’: cejiH m«6cTe aa cron h 
40saA mrrb ‘they sat down together at the table and started drinking’. 

105. Present Participles and Gerunds. In section 55 it has been shown 
that the pres. part. IE. *-onts > m -ons and the past participle IE. *-tcos 
both gave CS 1 . *-y, but the soft pres. part. m -jonts > % -jons >-(/)$ was 
free from this confusion (type: znaj$ R. aHan ‘knowing’). This led to 
the extension of the soft form at the expense of the hard by means of 
the alternation -ja/a: OR.NAfiV. neaa F. seaym/OB. vedy vedplti 
‘leading’. This participle continued to be declined in Old Russian 
(GAfJV. wayM-a F. -t). As the definite declension became attributive, 
i.e. the form normally associated with a noun, the oblique cases of the 
indefinite declension lost their usefulness, and the participle was 
reduced to two fixed forms based on the masc.-neut. and fem. 
respectively: iiecii ‘carrying’ (forms in -a have died out) ct6h ‘standing’ 
ruia<i.i (-a for -ja after a palatal) ‘wccping’/CyayMu ‘being’ aiiawm 
‘knowing’. The form in -mh is found in colloquial speech [e.g. 
npiiiit-iiuxiHii ‘(live) in clover'] and in folk-poetry; it is also the only 
form in the case of 6yay«H ‘being’. A second distinguishing feature of 
the gerund is its timelcssness, and that is recorded in Russian from 
the thirteenth century: nae Kii«ab mohmh > % coGoio mvhoi noBropoibcKU 
‘the prince went, taking (having taken) with him men of Novgorod’. 
So in Kotoiichin (17th cent.): noujtyMit irv ropo^b 'having gone into 
the city’. In Modern Russian the gerund of a perfective verb expresses 
the perfect: boAaA ‘having entered’. Some gerunds are used adverbially, 
e.g. Mij.i’i.i ‘silently’. The Ruthenian gerund is in -hh. 
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The definite participle has a uniform stem, and has become entirely 
adjectival in function. The same is largely true of the present passive 
participle in -m-: mnCikuuA 'favourite* b^aqmuB ‘known’. In Standard 
Russian the form of the active participle is in -ytuita -Himifl/amnB, 
of which the consonants represent OB. ft K*tj, except for a few words 
which have become pure adjectives and retain the Russian -M: hhcAhii# 
'hanging, pendant’ ropHHMfl ‘hot’. 

XotA ‘although’ is a gerund (from xot£ts ‘wish’) which has become a 
conjunction; neaouo ‘indeed, notoriously’ is the neuter of an indefinite 
pres. part, passive, now classified as an adverb. Its genitive survives in 
(Sea uoerd ue;v > m.i ’without my knowledge’. 

106. Infinitive and Supine. OR. infin. aecni Men* sup. Beers. The 
supine in -111 persisted in Russian manuscripts down to the fourteenth 
century: tunk iicnan» nym (G PF.) ‘he goes a-hunting martens 1282, 
noiueTb TOproean, ‘he’ll go a-trading*. The supine governs the 
genitive. The infinitive is found instead of the supine as early as the 
Ostromir Codex (1056-57): »u* noiiomum utcro ‘I go to prepare 
a place’. In some North Great Russian dialects there are infinities in 
-I which are more likely due to hardening of -I than to survival of the 
supine. 

As regards the infinitive, -ti is found in Great Russian folk-songs, 
White Russian and Ruthcnian. It was predominant in all Old Russian 
documents, but -1 is found more frequently as the centuries advance. 
In Modem Russian -ti is only preserved under stress, and is then 
usually accompanied by an alternative form in -i. Root-infinitives in 
•-All •-gti end in -l' (class B i 1): iienb ’bake’. 

Though the infinitive is a younger form than the aorist, the loss of 
that tense has caused the basic secondary stem of Russian verbs to be 
considered that of the infinitive, so that it is upon the infinitive that 
past participles and verbal nouns arc built. 

The infinitive may be used as a peremptory imperative: nomATbl 
’shut up!’ It appear? to replace a finite verb in such a sentence as we 
BWUHcbiuaTb >kp ciona jjih no.iarpM ue.iufl Me;tiin»lHCKHIt (Iukv.ilt^t 

‘we can’t go and send for the whole faculty of medicine to deal with 
your gout’; understood is, no doubt, the copula and a dative pronoun 
(‘it is not for us to . ..’). The latter (Dative and Infinitive) construc¬ 
tion, with attraction of case, led to the now obsolescent Predicative 
Dative, of which the following is an example from the byllny: 

no npatiofl exaTb — 6oriTony Cuts, 
llo .lenofl £xars — HteiraToMy Curb, 

A npiiMo-ro $xaTb — yOfrrouy Curb. 

(‘Take the road to the right and be rich; take the road to the left and be 
wed; take the road straight ahead and you’re dead.’) These lines also 
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exemplify, with omission of ‘if, the use of the infinitive in place of a 
conditional clause: (icmi) Gxarb 'if you travel, if one were to travel’. 
For the use of the infinitive with Gu see section 99 c iii. Cf. He aaftTH 
•in? 'what about dropping in?’ 

107. The Past Tense. By the elimination of the imperfect and aorist 
and the loss of the auxiliary the original past part, active in -li has 
become a veritable past tense, which shows not the person but the 
gender of the subject: SM. -I N. -lo F. -la PMNF. -li. Root-verbs in 
d t lose these before I; those in k g h s x r eliminate the -/ of the 
masculine: M. nor ‘could’ F. vorna. In White Russian / closing a 
syllable vocalized to -li, and this vowel is written -v in Ruthcnian 
(section 93). With Cm this tense expresses a condition. The particle 
may follow the verb or a pronoun or a conjunction: xot&i Cm/h 6m 
xot&i ‘I should like’, «rr66(u) ‘in order that’, xorri 6m ‘even if’, xoti. 6m 
'not even’. The pluperfect was represented by past part. -/-f-fry/il, but 
is so no longer. It is now rendered by the simple past, if necessary 
with the help of adverbs like ymi ‘already’. 

The paucity of formal past tenses is compensated for not only by 
means of the aspects but also by a number of interesting developments. 
One of these is the use of the perfective present (=future) following a 
(usually drawled) nan (‘how’), which provides the equivalent of a vivid 
past tense eminently suitable for dramatic narrative: aa Ka-aK bmckommt 
onitTb ... 'and jumped out again’. The same effect is produced with 
the imperative, with or without Kan: aa nap.vr Hv.rtrKan efc a#pHii 
cxoaiiTb 11 6amo 'and suddenly the Devil induced her to go to the 
bath-house’, lupyr ona h;ik iiaK.’iomicb ’suddenly she bent down’. 
Another is the use of CmuA-io (from the iterative 6uBaTb ‘to be’) with 
the present, past or future to express a frequentative action in the 
remote past: nirraio. Gmbjmo ‘I used to read’, oh roBopii.i, Gmbbjio ‘he 
would say’, Tan, GubAjio, 11 aanpiiHy 'and so I would start veiling’, 
CMBaao, Koraa oh HaiHtT rooopiiTS ‘when he used to start talking’. 
The past tense with 6 m.io expresses, to quote Vinogradov, ‘an inter¬ 
ruption in the accomplishment of an action*; c.g. « xot&i Gmjio ocrarbCH 
a6j»a, ho no Bt^repnea ‘I intended to stay at home, but couldn't stick 
it’, iioc.im (uno yexa.iii 11:1 Mockbm; iix BoporiiJiH ‘the ambassadors had 
started to drive out of Moscow; they were turned back’. As may be 
seen, this construction may approximate to a pluperfect. 

107A. Accent. There is shift of stress in the past tense of a great 
many verbs with monosyllabic infinitives (and infinitives in th and -*ib) 
and their compounds; all other verbs stress past tense and infinitive 
uniformly, with the exception of ptUH.ia ‘she gave birth’/poaHTb. ] n 
the case of simple verbs the shift is of two types; cither to the ending, 
e.g. Be;iTii ‘convey’ Bfei/wa-ii Be.1.10 hcmh, or to the feminine ending 
only, e.g. aarb ’give’ 4aa au.io aaaH/aa.ii. In compounds the stress 
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may move to the prefix in the masculine, neuter and plural, c.g. 
npnaari, 'sell , / n P<ta«'!i npd;jaj|o np6;u>.iH/npo;ia.iii. In some of the verbs 
discussed here the stress may shift to the reflexive suffix -cn, e.g. 
maiiHTb 'raise'/ ,,6 SHHJi/m>,-iHH.icH, and the reflexive -ci. may cause a 
shift as compared with the unreflexive form, e.g. auano ‘called’ (neut.) 
/iiBanocb ‘was called’. 

108. The Past Participle and Gerund. The past part, active in Old 
Russian was SMN. uejb F. ne.ruini, \ 1 N. fimrs F. 6biPbum, and was 
declined. The indefinite declension has gone out of use, and only -b, 

• mu, -Bum have survived as past gerunds: Gub/6uhuiii ‘having been’ 
miTaB/'iirranuiH ‘having read’ tiecuiH ‘having carried’ iii&uuii ‘having 
gone'. 

In the older stage of the language a stem ending in a nasal vowel 
transformed this into a consonant before the masculine suffix: OR. 
tia'ibirb ‘having begun’ nvibsi ‘having taken'. In some Great Russian 
dialects the nasal is interpolated before - ft - . 4 vzemli/ vzjamii. Normally 
however the analogy of the gerunds in -v/v ft" has eliminated these 
nasals: hum&b bshb. In like manner dentals have been replaced by v: 
OR. "tub +..vtinii 'having caten’/MR. en ennui. For the colloquial use of 
this gerund in a sort of pluperfect sec section 99 c ii. Another colloquial 
use occurs c.g. in v Moer6 BaabTKM Bcerai yxo ucuyxiuii or amro ‘my 
Vasjutka’s ear is always swollen as a result’ (Bcnyxiiy-n. ‘to swell up’). 

The definite declension of the active past participle has become 
definitely adjectival: yutpumn‘having died, dead’. V'c^mmitt ‘deceased’, 
lit. ‘having fallen asleep’, presents the p of the root which has disap¬ 
peared from this verb in Russian: yempn 'fall aslccp'/OB. usiipe ‘he 
fell asleep’. With imperfcctive verbs this form is commonly used in 
narration where other languages prefer present participles: Kinira, 
ni'HKaiiuiaH 11a rro.i^ ‘a book (that was) lying on the table’. 

109. Past Passive Participle. R. -t/(c)h: but ‘washed’ caftan ’done’ 
paiifii ‘wounded’ [cf. section 57(f) (</)]. I he definite forms are mutuB 
CAt'.'imiimn, i.c. the n-participlc adds to itself the suffix -in-. In a 
few words a single n is encountered; their use is purely adjectival: 
yifinufl ‘learned, a savant', hum mm Kpacaniuta ‘a dazzling beauty . 
From the forms in -nn- arc formed predicates in -nen: otmpob4hoh 
‘frank’. By means of this participle the passive may be expressed: 
Km :jru iibV'cn iiaiiunma? ‘by whom was this play written/ In the case of 
verbs in -il (class iv) the suffix -en is added to the -1-, producing -jen 
which causes palatalization: aaiuciTiib ‘pay’ ;utn.ia>itH, etc. For t and d 
the OB. it id frequently appear: nofttuiiTb ‘conquer’ no6e>KS#ii. 

109A. Accent. The stress of participles in -aiuiufl regularly moves 
back one (and occasionally more than one) syllabic as compared 
with the corresponding infinitive, if the latter is stressed on the 
final syllable; e.g. npoAUTb ‘iell'/np4wsMitl, nepe^atb hand over/ 
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u^pe^aMHuM. The short (predicative) forms of these participles fre¬ 
quently stress the ending of the feminine; e.g. itpoiaiw nepwana 
ii|h'u;ih ri.'pe.uH -o -u. The participle of verbs in -hth may be accented 
-emiwn (notVjtHTb noCewitcHHuB) or may move the stress back one 
syllable (noTonfrrb ‘sink’ noTonjn-iiHbifl), and there are cases where 
the stress is moved forward in the participle; e.g. ocBfctoHim. ‘inform 
ocBc,toM.i?HHufl (cf. imperfective ocBeaoM.iirrb). The short form of 
participles in (unstressed) -chhmA are stressed on the same syllable as 
the long form; the short form of those in (stressed) -^hhmB moves the 
stress to the ending of the feminine, neuter and plural: ocBeaomtfcH/ 
oc»ea»ia.K*H-a -6 -bi. 

I to. Verbal Nouns. The verbal noun is formed from the passive 
past participle by means of the suffix -Ije. Frequently -ije is found, 
through the influence of Church Slavonic, which transmits the Old 
Bulgarian principle of lengthening l before j: Giits* ‘whipping 
aea^iwe ‘division, sharing', etc. 

in. Imperfect and Aorist. These arc found only in Old and Middle 
Russian: 


Si 2 3 

Pi 

a 3 

Dt 23 

OR. lien- impf. -hxi. Riue -nine 
-mil 6Tb 

-HXOM-T. 14/0/e 

-Here Hxy 

•mu ere HxyTb 

-RUIbTC? 

-HXOH-+. a -HCTa 

•timera 

•mu bra 

•Of. -OXb -6 -e 

•oxotrb, etc. 

-ocre -ouia 

-oxotrfc, etc. -ocra 


The loss of the imperfect and aorist is discussed in section 99 (b). 
The third person plural of the imperfect tended to take the place of the 
corresponding form of the aorist, since it suggested the usual cor¬ 
respondence of Si.Pj. in the present tense, but in the dual and plural 
the second person endings of the aorist intruded into the imperfect. 
In the third person singular the final -I of the present was added by 
analogy to the imperfect ending at random, and without limitation to 
the circumstances in which -/u appears in this tense in Old Bulgarian. 
The longer forms of the imp>erfect (OB. -iachd etc.) and the older 
forms of the aorist (asigmatic -il and sigmatic -sU/chU, without o) were 
probably unknown in colloquial use. In secular documents the aorist 
disappears from South and West Russia from the twelfth century, but 
persists in North Russia until the fifteenth century, and is still 
occasionally encountered in North Great Russian folk-songs. 

(ii) NOUNS. ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS. 

112. Gender and Declension. (Sec section 61-63). I* 1 the Old Russian 
period the declensions remained as they were in Common Slavonic, 
but there was at work a tendency, which completed itself in Middle 
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Russian, to remodel the declensional system in such a way as to 
correspond with gender. Gender, as we have seen, originated in 
primitive classifications of words to which particular marks were 
attached. There was the distinction between what seemed to move 
itself and what was moved by others. The former class offered con¬ 
ceivable subjects for sentences, and the latter could hardly be other 
than objects. Hence the difference between masculine (common 
gender) and neuter was marked bjr the presence or absence of a 
particular sign for the nominative case. Later the notion of sex became 
a classifier, along with collectivity and abstraction. Sex was not 
merely female, but anything that seemed animate and receptive. Hence 
the feminine gender, and by contrast the association of male sex with 
the masculine gender. As a consequence of this process, gender in 
Common Slavonic was confusing in its logic, since it resulted from the 
application of different criteria at different epochs. It did express 
itself in the concord of nouns and adjectives, that is, in the likeness of 
flexional terminations. The tendency then declared itself to make these 
concords more regular. Words began to be redistributed among the 
declensions by their genders; that is to say, a given declension would 
have a given gender in its accompanying adjectives and demonstra¬ 
tives. This process has been continued in Russian with a gathering 
momentum, which virtually reached its goal at the close of the Middle 
Russian period. 

In this process the plural and the singular fared somewhat dif¬ 
ferently. First in the demonstrative and adjective, and then in the 
noun, the oblique cases of the plural tended to flow together and to 
adopt the best characterized pattern: that of the a-stems. With few 
exceptions, the dat. instr. loc. pi. of all Russian nouns is the same: -am 
-ami -ach. They were still distinct in the Middle Russian period, but 
with a strong tendency to unite. In Old Russian each declension had 
its proper endings for these cases, but also had alternative endings 
which suggest the final solution. In the plural, therefore, the distinc¬ 
tion of gender and declension is confined in Modern Russian to the 
nom. acc. gen. The distinction of the genitive has been preserved 
chiefly by a reaction which assigned to masculines the -ov- termination 
of u-stems. 

Distinctions akin to gender were also set up by the division between 
animate and inanimate entities. In the masc. o-declension the nomi¬ 
native and accusative both resulted in OB. -i. The primitive animistic 
conception which classed such things as fire, wind and water among 
living bodies had died out. Their inanimate nature was evident, and 
when they stood as subjects to verbs there was no inconvenience in 
using the same flexion for the nominative as for the accusative, in the 
same way as with neuters. But with persons it was often important to 
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distinguish between an agent and a patient. For this purpose the 
genitive in -a was used for the patient, first of a person, and then, by 
extension, of an animal. The confusion due to flexion did not, however, 
occur in the feminine a-decleniiion or in the masculine plural, and it 
was only by analogy that the genitive-accusative was applied to 
masculine plurals, and then to some feminines. It is now used in the 
singular and plural of masculine nouns and the plural of feminine 
nouns denoting things that are or were animate: n artwy co.iaira 'I see a 
soldier’, n .nofi.-ob coftaK 'I am fond of dogs’. The extension was sooner 
made for persons than for animals. In Ruthenian an older stage of the 
process survives for animals (and trees, games and coins); they use the 
genitive-accusative in the singular and the nominative-accusative in 
the plural. 

(i) The old i-declcnsion has become wholly feminine, apart from 
the one word nyTb'way’. In Old Bulgarian, masculines and feminines 
of this declension differed in the instr. sg. and nom. pi. In the plural 
the distinction existed in Old Russian but was eliminated in Middle 
Russian; so that there is but one formal difference: 15 . nyTVM/.idwajbio 
‘by the horse’. All other masculine i-stems have been transferred to 
the jo-dedension: roen, ‘guest’ aim. ‘son-in-law’ ni.iyOi. ‘pigeon’ 
sepnh ‘worm’. In the sixteenth century Tcrepcsb ‘grouse’ was still 
associated with the /-stems in some of its forms, but it has passed to 
the o-declension as MR. ■rtrepeii. In dialects nyri. has either passed 
into theyo-dass or has changed its gender in order to remain within 
the feminine i-dass (cf. Cz. pout' fern, ‘pilgrimage’). 

The feminine vp-stetns have been added to the «-declension. When 
the A 5 .'.i» 6 <inb ‘love’ xponi, ‘blood’ ndpKotu. ‘church’ came to be used 
for the nominative, a process already active in Old Bulgarian, the 
transfer was easy. They differ from i-stcms in the instr. pi., where they 
have -jami/-ami/- mi. liVKiw ‘letter’ has passed to the a-dcclcnsion, 
and mgpiiou ‘mill-stone’ to the o-dcclcnsion possibly under the in¬ 
fluence of KaMoiib ‘stone*. 

Feminine r-stems have also been assimilated to the i-declension. 
There are only two words involved: m;itu ‘mother* and jto«ib ‘daughter’. 
The point of contact was A5. u;m*pb aoiepb. In the instr. pi., as a 
result of the invasion of the i-dcclension by <i-flexions, two forms arc 
concurrent: itaTep-bMit/nWH. Only the nom. sg. remained distinctive as 
OR. mutii/MR. Mars (by reduction of final vowel). In the sixteenth 
century the acc. sg. was nmvpi., but it has been assimilated to the 
non. sg.: MR.A 5 . mars Ruth. uuTb/u.rrip [i* <V </ with compensatory 
lengthening, sec section 86(f)]. Examples of this identification come 
from the early sixteenth century: nab Otjouh (lewnoHi aoib ‘I O., 
S.’s daughter’ 1525/oTnycTii.Tb Earypeeay .to«ib (A5.) ‘he sent away 
E.’s daughter’ 1503. In Ruthenian there are alternative i-dcclcnsional 
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forms based on the nom. sg.: NAS. uatb GDV. mini. The use of 
uiiTiw aA-wa, without a specially diminutive intention, was well- 
established in the sixteenth century, and tends to transfer these words 
to the o-deciension. 

The great bulk of feminine words belongs to the u-dcclcnsion. 
Russian has resisted the tendency to convert the alternatives -a/ja 
into -a/l (as in Czech), but has, on the contrary, rcassimilated words 
in *-ija to - ja (CSl.OB. -Iji -'i) : ‘boat’ 6onin fi ‘goddcss’/OB. 

aldlji bogyiii. No difficulty has been found, however, in treating as 
masculine male names in -a. These arc cither (i) names of offices, etc., 
held by males only which have become the tides, etc., of the males 
holding the offices (abstract to concrete): cyabA ‘judge’ bopbA;h ‘general’ 
cviyra ‘man-servant’ iohouui ‘youth’ yGAfliui ‘murderer’ nUbunia 
‘drunkard’, and (ii) the diminutives of personal names: Catua ‘Sandy* 
A.-R'ui.t ‘Alick’ BAim ‘Jack’. The latter might have the form of the 
vocative: Auhiiao ‘Danny’. These masculines are said to have a 
‘natural’ gender. 

(ii) Neuter forms arc also readily disunguishablc. The main bulk 
are in o/e. To them were added original consonantal neuters in 
He6o ‘sky’ rfcio ‘body’ cjiAbo ‘word’ aA|h-bo 'tree' am no ‘marvel’ nfap 
‘miracle’ .thuo ‘face’ Ako ‘eye’ yxo ‘ear’. For the most part the transfer 
has been complete, but the -i- is found in the pi. neCeca syjteca, and it 
occurs in derivatives: •lyAt'cHufl ‘wonderful’ iieGAciiufr ‘heavenly’ 
Tcataiun ‘bodily’ cnosAcHocrt. ‘literature*. The word KnaecA ‘wheel’ 
has generalized the oblique suffix (kolet-). Assimilations arc found in 
Old Russian as early as the Ostromir Codex (1056-57), but the oblique 
stem in -*- is still noted in fourteenth-century documents: cJioaecbM-s 
HeCectxi/cJiotMiMb nuuaxi. 1377. Neuter n- and n/-stcms assimilated 
their flexions to the i-dcclcnsion, but remained distinct by reason of 
their stems. All n/-stcms were neuter. Masculine it-stcms were 
attracted into the 70-declension by the coincidence of the accusative 
case: tusem, (AS. for NS.) ‘stone’ was already common in Old 
Bulgarian and is the only form known to the Ostromir Codex (1056- 
57)/OB. kamy. The course of assimilation was (i) to masculine i-stcms 
and then (ii) to 70-stems. In the sixteenth century je»ib ‘day’ Kaueiib 
HMMt-Hb ‘barley’ K6petu> ‘root’ neHb ‘stump’ (an original 70-stem) 
miiujcmi. ‘target’ (Pcrs. nildn) were still declined as i-stcms, and rarely 
confused with70-stcms. The i-dcclcnsion nom. pi. -J je was confusablc 
with the collective -ija: Kiimeiibn. Novgorod seems to have led the 
way towards assimilation with 7’0-stems: orb cHxero KaMeHn ‘from the 
blue stone' orb fope.innoro mm ‘from the birch stump' 1532. The 
process was only completed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
CTtneiib ’grade’ became feminine, and plamy ‘flame’ became neuter: 
u.iauH. kam-Hb gen. Hamm ‘stone’ loses its e by analogy. 
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Ancient usage put the young in the neuter (Gk. ttoiBIcv child Germ. 

Madchen ‘girl’), and so diminutives in -ko are ‘natural’ masculines: 
<J>ea6pHo ‘Teddy’ aiubKO ‘minks'. They tend to pass into the a-declen- 
sion (CaTwuiKa ‘daddy’/NGtR. bdtjuSko), but -ko is a very frequent 
termination in Ruthenian names. ‘ Natural’ masculine diminutives in 
-ja have sometimes been confused with n/-stems (NAS. -ja) and 
declined like mrrh ‘child’: Buh-h G. -ute D. -am 

(iii) By reason of these changes the Russian masculine gender, apart 
from ‘natural’ masculines, was confined to one single type: ojjo- stems, 
represented by the endings NS. -a -b/ 0 . The one other contributory 
cause was the fusion of the u- and o-dedensions. That was a process 
carried through case by case, and so falls for discussion later. It has the 
effect, however, of establishing a number of contrasts between the 
declension of the masculines and the neuters, since only among 
masculines are u-stem case-endings current. The masculine declension 
admits or has admitted of the genitive-accusative in the singular, of 
gen. loc. voc. sg. in -u for some words (loc. u being always stressed), of 
dat. sg. in -oci, nom. pi. in -ove )>-oifja and gen. pi. in -ov. 

The fusion of u- and o-stems had begun in Proto-Russian and Old 
Bulgarian, and, even earlier, in Common Slavonic. The adjectives in u 
had been wholly assimilated to o in Common Slavonic: OR. fivtpb 
MR. Goap ‘alert’ ocTpy ‘sharp’/L. budriu aitriu. In Old Russian 
there are many instances of u-flexions for ©-stems: G S. orv Jisuy from 
flax’ 1073, G S. socKy ‘of wax' 1331, DS. ..Tamuionii ’to Daniel' 1270, 
MjcrepoBii ‘to the artisan’1230, IIo-toukv ‘at Polock’1407, NP.noco.ioBt 
’envoys’, T.rrapoiw ‘Tatars’, GP. frkcoin, ‘of devils’, MBacTMpeirb ‘of 
monasteries* (12th cent.). On the other hand, the distinction con¬ 
cerning declension was still alive in the sixteenth century. The most 
serviceable criterion is G 5 . -u. In the sixteenth century* there are 
about forty words found with this genitive only: Cops ‘fir-forest’ 
fiepers ‘bank’ Cpoai. ‘ford’ nepxa ‘top’ rojb ‘year’ join, ’house’ jt.n, 
‘share’ ayth. ‘tooth’ jiojw ’ice’ Jinn, ‘flax’ Jrtcb 'forest’ ueai. ‘honey’ 
m ups ‘peace’ nocrw ‘bridge’ mips.‘feast’ nojihVtroop’ no.iom, 'captivity’ 
non ‘half’ port 'horn’ pojt ‘family’ p«Jt ‘rank’ crant ‘station’ Toprt 
‘market’ nacy ‘hour’ and other less familiar words. Some of these 
words had, doubtless, been attracted into the 11-dass; ayfit/Gk. yiwpos 
is an example. Primitive M-stems were nepx (L. virfiu) aou (Lat. domus) 
ui l a (Gk. i«®vj) non and possibly Cop nup cran ropr. In Modern Literary 
Russian the o-flexions have triumphed generally, apart from GP. 
-ov/tv, some locatives and certain adverbial phrases. There is an 
analogical soft locative in : »a Kopino ‘unreaped, unfelled’. 

113. Number, (a) Lots of the dual. When the notion of the dual as 
referring to pairs weakened, the principal support of this number was 
the characteristic words ;tna ‘two’ <JGa ‘both’. Their dual terminations 
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formed a jingle with those of the following nouns: JlaMcxt oy6n 
ana fyuiTa Khoxobb . . . pe*ie vIhbcxt. cdomm;i meiiOKa (sic) *L. slew 
E.’s two brothers ... L. said to his (two) wives’ 1377. Their dual 
declension still survives in part. Instead of NAf. ana NF. airt the 
modem forms are MN. ana F. ase (but the old neuter survives in 
aBt*cTM ‘200’). Plural forms are used for the gen. dat.: GL. asyx/OB. 
dtivu D. abvm. The instrumental form is Asyun, formed from GL. 
dvu -(DI. -ma+lP. -‘mi y)-mja. This ending has spread to TpeuA 
•wTwpburi; Ruth. atoms has provided an instrumental flexion for 3-9. 
(Cf. Ruth. Bciua/BdMH instr. pi. of Becb 'all'.) 

The instability of the dual appeared evident in the thirteenth 
century. Dual and plural forms were mixed: 3 ofeua 6 epern (IP.) 
'with both banks', tioMoaM pa Go at mourn. (DP.) Ileany m O.ienciuo 
HanHcxmiieMa (DD.) khuih ran ‘help thy servants I. and A. who have 
written these documents’. Occasionally a dual termination is attached 
to one of the nouns forming a habitual pair: cB«Toro anocro.ia (G S.) 
rieTpy (GD.) h I Ian .-m (GS.) ‘of the holy apostles Peter and Paul’. 

In the North Great Russian dialect of Archangel the ending -ma 
serves for the instrumental plural: c aeBKHita ‘with the girls’. Else¬ 
where the oblique cases have wholly disappeared, and only the 
nominative-accusative remains. It is freely used in the feminine 
o-dedension in Ruthcnian: Ruth, (abi) numii ‘two hours' (abi) u^ci 
‘two flies’. For the o- and a- stems the forms had been: M. -a NF. -i 
(which latter also served for n- nt - j-stems); -i served for «- tre - r- ja- 
jo-(N) n-(M) stems, and -y for v-stems. Of all these only -a -« survive, 
but they arc felt to be plurals or, after 2-4, genitive singulars. The use 
of this construction with 3 and 4 began to be general in the sixteenth 
century. Ana fipfrra ‘two brothers’ began to be construed as GS. -a, 
and on that analogy was formed abc cecrpu (GSF.) ‘two sisters’/ 
sestri NAP. cftrrpbi. Through loss of the sense of duality this led to 
xp« cTo.ia ‘three tables' hctw{h‘ cena ‘four villages'/NP. c*jta. As for 
60 a ‘both’, it has the same construction, but F. 66e is also found with 
the plural: 66e cecrpu/c6c-rpu ‘both sisters'. 

The other principal support of the dual wxs the existence of certain 
obvious bodily pairs: 6«ra ‘eyes’ yum ‘cars’ Ko.iemt ‘knees’ n.i6mi 
‘shoulders’. This -» was taken to be the nom. pi. of an i-stem in the 
genitive (om6A) but of an o-stem in other cases. In the singular 6ko yxo 
have passed from the r-declcnsion (odes- ules-) to that of neuters in o. 
Confusion of declension is as early as the Ostromir Codex (1056-57): 
GS. omte LS. oirt/oHece LD. ohm» (preserved in MR. Bo6*iaio ‘before 
one’s eyes, obviously')/osecoy. 

There were other obvious pairs in MD. -a: (Sona ‘sides’ r.xuai ‘eyes’ 
GeperA ‘banks’. The -a resembled the neuter plural, and so gave rise to 
a hctcrodite declension of things which do not form pairs: since raaa: 
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r.iaia :: jioc : .leca ‘woods’ :: nipoA: ropoaa ‘cities’ :: n Heaps: uncap a 
‘writers’. This pattern has been applied even to recent loanwords: 
HHcnexTopa ‘inspectors’. It has lead to double plurals: 

‘teachers’, and to differentiation: 66paau ‘forms’/o 6 pa 3 ft ‘ikons’, 
xaMu ‘loaves’/XJie 64 ‘corn’, uwru ‘blossoms’/uneri ‘colours’. The 
final accentuation of these plurals is one of their characteristics. 

(b ) Collectives and singulatives. Collective suffixes were FS. -a -ija 
NS. - Ije , declined originally as singulars. So OR. rocnoja ‘gentry, 
gentlemen' was a feminine singular (GS. ors roc no 314 ‘from the lords ), 
and so also croponta ‘watchmen, guard’ xoanesa ‘hosts’ (apparently 
based on the genitive xoaiieB; the singular is xoshhh), and national 
names like Tarapna ‘Tatars’; in -ija: 6 pan.H ‘brothers’ khhiksh 'princes’ 
(bch KHfUKbit PyckKan ‘all the Russian princes' 14th cent.) aim»n sons- 
in-law’ A«ui»" ‘uncles’; and in -ije: aepcsbe ‘trees’ Kaut-Hbe ‘stones’ 
(which coincides with the nom. pi. of masc. i-stems) cto.iiiw ‘pillars . 
It was seldom that these were taken to be plurals in Old Russian: 
HaMcHbuxi. 1144, Guina kumchhh ‘there were stones’. In Modem 
Russian they have become a form of the plural, and extended to 
cuHOBbii ‘ sons’ ,'synove. There still remain as collective singulars 
rpanbg ‘rags’ ayGbG ‘cudgels’. 

The notion of plurality entered by way of syntax, since the accom¬ 
panying verb was often put in the plural in Old Russian: rjfe cyn» (pi.) 
Apyuuma (coll, sg.) Hauiu ‘where arc our bodyguard'. Hence it became 
natural to oppose 6par jepctw Kaucnb non ‘stake’/ 6 p 4 rbfl .topcubit 
KaMciibii HO.ibH as singular/plural. They helped also to reinforce the 
influence of the dual -a upon the o-stems: Aona/AOMbi ‘houses’ roaa 
‘years’ pora ‘horns’, and with -ov-: cunOBbii ‘sons’ cuartiBbri ‘match¬ 
makers’ KyMoBbH ‘god-parents’. 

A singulative is the result of a grammatical device for picking out one 
from a collectivity or a plurality. The suffix employed was -inu: 
rocuiaa ‘gentry’/rocnoAKH ‘gentleman’, Aaop^He (and also Asopunn on 
the analogy of the collectives)/A»opHHilii ‘nobleman’, ropomaHe 
‘townsfolk’/ropowanHH ‘townsman’. National names form pairs of this 
sort: aHr.iHHaiie/aHr.nnaHHH. There existed OR. MP. rocnOAHe/FS. coll. 
rocnoA». The latter drove out the old nom. pi. of a masc. i-stem, and 
caused its re maining cases to be declined according to the feminine 
a-stems. 

These plurals are a feature of Great Russian dialects, and begin to 
appear in the fourteenth century: on GpaTHM moms ‘from my 
brothers’ 1362. They are foreign to White Russian and Ruthenian. 
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114. Paradigms of Nouns. 
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A-stcms 
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115. Singular Cases, (a) Nominative and accusative. Even in 
Common Slavonic the nominative and accusative cases tended to 
coincide outside the a-declension. The i- o~ w-stems had identical 
forms through loss of final -s -m from •-« *-im, m -os *-om, *-us *-um. 
All neuters ( o~ n- s- n/-stems) had identical forms for the two cases. In 
the uv- and masc. n-declensions the tendency to use the accusative for 
the nominative was already active in Old Bulgarian, and the old 
nominatives seem to have gone out in Russian definitely during the 
thirteenth century: NA 5 . moOfob ‘love’ K&MeHb ‘stone’/OB.NS. luby 
kamy AS. lubihi kamerd. The form Ni>. uepxiiH ‘church’ is exceptional; 
it occurs in manuscripts down to the later fourteenth century*, and 
must be accounted a descendant of the original *cirky ~>cerki (by 
palatalization of k) ycerkvi (on the analogy of other cases)/MR.NAS. 
m'p kohl It was by means of these nominative-accusative forms that 
the declensions became fused; and it was by reaction against the iden¬ 
tity of form where sentient beings were concerned that the genitive- 
accusative arose [see section 66(a) iii]. 

The genitive is also used in the partitive sense (aaTb x.t£6a = donner du 
pain) and in negative constructions (Her x.i66a = il n'y a pas de pain). 
Some of the uses are curious from the Western point of view; e.g. 
Main 11 ajeeb Her? 'isn’t Masha here?’ (as though ‘isn’t there any M. 
here?’). The position in standard Russian with negative verbs is that 
the object is put in the genitive except when the negative involves the 
verb done and does not extend to the object; e.g. He ‘iiitAio Kinim 
‘I am not reading the book' /He MiiTiw khiii v ‘I am not reading the 
book (sc. merely glancing through it)’. Polish on the other hand uses 
the genitive after all negative verbs. In Old Russian the genitive was 
found in examples where the partitive sense could not be called self- 
evident: hchbotii trfcKbttaaro Muaxe ‘ye have eternal life' 1056-57, 
IaH-b noc.*a uaw (G D.) k toG* 'John sent us two to thee’ 1354. In the 
older manuscripts the accusative is found with positive verbs, but the 
two cases stand side by side in yfiHuia OakcTpaTa (GS.) u cmht, (AS.) 
ero 'they killed O. and his son’ (14th cent.). The accusative is found, 
though rarely, in Russian dialects, and in the fixed phrases uiaaaTb 
aaMviK 'give in marriage’, bliIItii iumvjk ‘to marry’ (of a woman). 
The extension of the gen.-acc. to the plural of ©-stems and to the 
plural of feminines is the result of later analogy, and in it the animate 
class covers only persons, not animals, in Ruthcnian. On the other 
hand, trees, games and coins are often given the same treatment as 
animals: WR. Mae py6a« ‘he has a rouble’. 

(b) Vocative. The vocative was obsolete by the sixteenth century, 
and has now been fused with the nominative. It has remained in 
ecclesiastical use: Arne BGwe XpHcrt llitcyce, cuiie C6n<nn ‘Son of 
God’, napw ’O heavenly King’ n.iajjjKO ‘O Lord’. In the sixteenth 
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century rocnosnm* ‘my lord(s)’ fipaw 'my brothers)’ arc merely 
apostrophes, used without reference to number: ckowhw, CpaTe, Hbn 
to seM.in? ‘say, brothers, whose is this land?’ Examples of the nomina¬ 
tive for the vocative are frequent from the twelfth century onward: 
Xopa:<HHi> BNOcan,in/-e -o ‘O Chorazin and Bethsaida’. Vocatives arc 
frequently encountered in old documents where the nominative 
should appear: aanown uepnoBb CbMbioHe (VS.) Jluua<u*BHttb 'S.D. 
founded the church’ 1282, npiuotua (alii et) IleTpe (XS.) BoaoBUKOBiiub 
‘there came (others and) P.V.* (14th cent.), Oibkc pe*te ‘S. said’ (14th 
cent.), etc. In Ruthcnian and White Russian there are many survivals 
of the vocative of o/u- and o-stems: Ruth, .nice 'O fox’ pahuin ‘O 
teacher’ uj-xo ‘O fly’ p6a<e/p6>Ko 'O rose’. 

In view of the equation of nominative and accusative, the vocative 
may take the place of the latter ate rjt H.iHaiiAVTb h.tii mb unit Tosupe 
(VS.) ‘if they find anywhere either thief or goods’ 1392. This is a fea¬ 
ture of folk-songs in North Great Russian, from the Onega region. 
Similarly, in Serbocroat folk-songs the vocative is frequently found 
for the nominative, for metrical convenience. 

(c) Genitive, dative, locative. These three cases were fused in the 
i-stcms of Common Slavonic (-1 G. <*w/otr? D <? L. *-ei), but the 
consonantal stems distinguished GL. -e <G. •-«, L. ?/D. -« <-•«. In 
monosyllables the locative -h is frequently stressed under the 
Fortunatov-de Saussure law, c.g. n iiu.ni ‘in the dust’. (Cf. locative 
in S' below). In Old Russian the influence of the i-stems on the con¬ 
sonantal stems caused the dative flexion to extend to their genitive and 
locative also. The a-stems in Old Russian showed G. -y/i DL. -i/i. 
These were not normal hard- soft pairs and they were rationalized as 
G. -y/i DL. -i, since -i was common to both varieties. DL. -if, how¬ 
ever, has become -it. The same situation arose in the dual and plural: 
OR.NAP. -y/i NAD. -i/i became -y/i -i respectively. Between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth centuries the genitive singular vacillated: 
Otpokouhmu (*»=it) 1095 3axapmi 1157. In the earlier documents GS. 
•i is predominant, but by the fourteenth century it had become tare. 
For -/ which was proper to Russian and West Slavonic there abo 
appeared -ja^ OB. U3b .io;u>h ‘out of the boat’ 11a Koucub .i>-u.in 'to 
the end of the carth’/cb uurfc ‘from the neck down’ ao tune ‘up to the 
ncck’/jijb rpof..-in ‘out of the grave’ 1377. DL. -i also dates from the 
eleventh century; rocnoxrk 'to the lady’ 1095, aeu.-rt ‘to the land* 1215, 
ny>«e 'to the need’ 1285. DL. -i was still frequent in the fourteenth 
century, and is to be found in Modern White Russian, West Ruthcnian 
and some South Great Russian dialects (notably that of PutivI). Ruth. 
GS. Oyp-i DL. -i imply the original GS. -i coupled with the later DL 5 . 
-i. In North Great Russian D. -i has spread to the i-dcclcnsion: peie 
grjase (nrsb ‘stove’ rpnub ‘mud’). In the hard declension there was a 
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special confusion of genitive and dative in the Novgorod region, where 
it still persists. DS. -i was found in place of G S. -y: on B.iaauut 'from 
the bishop* 1305, y Bunch v p-feit* ‘by the river Vilna’ (14th cent.). 
Conversely, the use of G. -v for DL. -i is found in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries: »ia ohoii rrp.mu ‘on that side’ (14th cent.), 
ko csnTUMa Keanu (y for i) »i JlauMiHy ‘to Sts. C. and D.’ 1400. This 
usage is quite frequent in Modem North Great Russian dialects and 
also in that of PutivI in the south, and it is found sporadically in the 
declension of definite adjectives: ns fOpwBcnoe bo.iocth ‘in the Jufev 
district* (14th cent.). 

LS. (of a- and o-stems), like NP. -1 LP. -fch (of o-stems), induced 
the second palatalization, i.e. kg ch>css, and sk >rf: OR. ni.nrh(xb)/ 
B-wiKs'wolf’ pyirh/pyna 'hand* jneubcrb/wcHbcKa ‘womanly’. After the 
palatalization of k' g ch' these sounds were restored by analogy, 
beginning as early as the twelfth century: weHbcicfe 1073, ,'Ib»n.K+. ‘to 
Domka’ 1096. These restitutions were normal in fourteenth century 
manuscripts from North Russia, and they now cover the northern and 
central region, including the Moscow dialect. At Orel and Kursk are 
found c st. In White Russian and Ruthcnian the older mutation 
persists: Ruth. DLS. NAD. nyd/NAP. uyxii NAS. wyxa ‘fly’ (Ruth. 
» </, k =yf), LS. ayci/ayx ‘breath’. 

Between the hard masc. o-stems and the u-stems there was a com¬ 
plicated series of transactions, through which gradually the modem 
declension was determined. The singular cases involved (putting the 
o-forms first) were: G. a/u D. u/ovi L. ifu V. t/u, and to these have to 
be added in the plural: N. i/ove G. ~/ov. This matter has already been 
discussed in section ti2(Mt)in general terms. During the Old Russian 
period these forms were fluid. The most stable feature was the genitive 
-u which was attached to some forty words that either belonged 
originally to the u-declension or had become attributed to it. They may, 
of course, have included original o-stems, and the use of GS. -u with 
an original ©-stem was frequent in Old Russian: GS. on. assy ‘from 
flax’ (Lat. linum) 1073, bock.v ‘of wax’. By the sixteenth century a 
distinction had been effected on the basis of meaning; GS. -u was 
appropriated to nouns denoting divisible matter: MR. u&.io napday 
‘few peopIe’/uH^mie itapooa ‘the people’s opinion’, if)y»iT <iaio ‘a pound 
of tea’. It also occurs in some adverbial phrases: c niiay ‘by sight’, 
603 Tinny 'without sense’, c iiiiay/uepxy ‘from below/above’, dr pojty 
‘from birth’, hu aomv ‘out of the house’. In Ruthenian GS. -u is 
limited to things. Certain Ruthenian words have both terminations: 
oropoj ‘garden’ jihct ‘leaf’ iibsiT ‘flower’ cup ‘cheese’ pia ‘family’ iiapia 
‘people’ moct ‘bridge’ ni-rep ‘wind’ cti.i ‘table’; a considerable number 
have only GS. -u: ronoa ‘hunger’ npitn-iaa ‘example’ cya ‘judgment’ 
uyp’wall’ uyuop'sugar’ oueT’vincgar’ (r)opix'pea’ .um ‘house’ Ciu'sidc’ 
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caa ‘garden’ sac 'time' and others. The DS. -ovi was a form recom¬ 
mended by its clarity. It is found frequently in Old Russian: ,'laHH.noBii 
1270, Macrepe bh ‘to the artisan' 1230. It is rare in Great Russian and 
White Russian dialects, but is normal in Ruthenian: jihcobh ‘to the 
fox’. The employment of LS. -u was more capricious. It was appro¬ 
priated by nouns that happened to end in -sk: IIo.-ioukv 1407. It is 
found in some fixed adverbial expressions: b caai' ‘in the garden’ 
11a aocTy/6epery / ayry / npaib/no.iy ‘on the bridge/bank/meadow/ 
comer/floor', b ... roav ‘in the year . . b vr.iy 'in the comer’. The 
constant stress on the locative case-ending (from •-/«) is due to dc 
Saussure's law and to analogy. In Ruthenian a number of words, 
chiefly indicating persons or days of the week, have GS. -a/LXS. - u: 
napox ‘parson’ OaTt>nbi«i ‘daddy’ yMomiK ‘scholar’ bibt6pok ‘Thursday’ 
py«iHrtK ‘handkerchier bouk ‘ wolf and others. 

Though the u-declension was hard only, its flexions are given soft 
alternatives by analogy: DS. -rot LS. -ju. 

;ioM«>n ‘homewards’ (OR. jtoMoBb) has been explained as a loc. in 
-l, but OB. domovi is certainly dative. 

(d) Instrumental. In the i-declcnsion the masculines and feminines 
differed in the termination, and the distinction has been maintained: 
ISF. - ju/M. -em (nyrSu only). I SF. -oju/eju survives in Ruthenian 
and has not been completely displaced in Modern Russian. The 
alternative modem forms -oj/ej are due partly to the weakening of the 
Anal vowel and its absorption, partly to the analogy of the definite 
declension of adjectives, in which -oj has become the ending of 
oblique singular cases of the feminine. CS 1 . -timi and -oml give R. -om 
(with hardening of the final consonant). In Old Russian -SMb is the 
form most frequently used, and when -o*b occurs it may be ascribed 
to the usage of Old Bulgarian. Ruth, -om/em come from -Qml/Iml, 
since otherwise 6 e, lengthened by compensation for loss of final jer, 
would give t. 

115A. Accent. Change of stress within the paradigm, resulting from 
the historical processes described above and the workings of analogy, 
while presenting a complicated picture is nevertheless reducible to 
certain ‘laws’ allowing of singularly few exceptions. The position in 
the singular is as follows: 

(i) Masculines. Some nouns stressed on the last syllable of the nomi¬ 
native shift the stress to the ending of all the other cases; c.g. crapiiK 
‘old man’ G. cTapm<a etc. The only other shift is to the locative in -u, 
which (found as a rule only in nouns with monosyllabic nominatives) 
occurs as a rule only in such nouns as do not otherwise shift the stress 
in the singular; c.g. caa ‘garden’ G. caa» etc. L. caa*. 

(ii) Feminines. Apart from the occasional locative in stressed -f, no 
shift occurs save in the case of some nouns stressed on the ending of 
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the nominative, which move the stress to the first syllable of the 
accusative; e.g. nojtA ‘water’ n6,ty, acunn ‘earth’ aeu.no, cropoua ‘side’ 
erdpony, cKOBoposa ‘frying-pan’ CKdaoposy. 

(iii) Neuters. No shift occurs. 

116. Plural Cases. ( a ) Nominative and accusative. Masculine i-stems 
originally distinguished N P. -ije/NP. but the feminines had only 
NA P. -». The accusative displaced the nominative in the masculine 
from the thirteenth century, and was the only form known in the 
sixteenth. Earlier substitutions were: MNP. amoi ‘days’ (nth cent.) 
Tpti ‘three’ (1073); from the thirteenth century: MNP. .hojh ‘people’ 
1262 nym ‘ways’ 1271, but .nojtbe nyroe roerbe ‘guests’ iirfepbe 
'beasts’ tatbe 'thieves' «iepBbe ‘worms’ are all found in 1377. The 
r-stems had N P. -e, which passed to -i under the influence of the 
feminine i-stems. In Old Russian there are examples of the use of the 
nominative for the accusative in this and other declensions: cvn.Bairb 
KHH3H (-1 for -/) k .uojih ‘having gathered the princes and the people’ 
1215, rpti (-* for -Ije) Ha ana it ana 11a Tpm*: (-ije for -») ‘three on two 
and two on three’ 1357. 

The feminine a-stems had OR.NAP. -y/i, which became -yfi in the 
manner indicated in section 115 (r): pafiuHH ‘slave-girls' 1215, OayjtHtmn 
'courtesans’ 1311, rmmu ‘birds’ 1354, yfimutu ‘murderers’ 1355. It has 
also been noted already that the rise of k’gch' helped to cancel some of 
the effects of the second palatalization in Russian declensions. 

The o/u-stems have OR.NP. -i/ove in the hard declension. 
Examples of -ove with o-stems go back to the twelfth century: NP. 
nocoaoat ’envoys' Tara pone. This flexion is fairly frequent in North 
Great Russian dialects, rare in White Russian, but common in 
Ruthenian. A few nouns have retained the old nominative ending: 
coc 4 » ‘neighbour’ Mopr (tepT) ‘devil’ pi. cocejtu *n-pTii. These plurals 
arc treated as soft forms: coc&t-efl ns, m*pT- 4 n -Pm. The plural of jpyr 
‘friend’ preserves in the form apy.ihA the palatilization formerly 
characteristic of this declension. Some neuters in -ko have an analogi¬ 
cal plural in -kh : rtfiaowo ‘apple’ iMViokh. 

MNP. -e survives with collectives in -jane: ropoMckite ‘townsfolk’. 

The old acc. pi. ( = nom. pi. in appearance) has been preserved in 
certain fixed expressions like nponaenA n ixtumepu ‘promote to the 
rank of officer’ in which, by analogy, real nom. pis. in -u -a -r are also 
used. Cf. ronJaiWWi b npo<^eccop4, a iiona.n a <uiiHU aeMcKon ynpasu 
‘he trained to be a professor and ended up as a member of the local 
council’. The expression b r6cnt means ‘on a visit’, and in rjte _v>k 11a m 
h Moaojuie .learb ‘it’s not for us to ape the young ’uns’ the nomi¬ 
native of the adjective is similarly employed. 

(b) Genitive. The i-stems developed their genitive in -ej ( 

Ruth. -h 8), and this has affected the feminine r-stems. By analogy, 
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some soft masculine 70-stems have acquired a G P. -ej, which has 
spread to soft neuters: um'in-n (on^Mb ‘stag’) uopd-n (nope ‘sea’\ 
cuHOBeA (cun ‘son’). Masculine o-stems have generally adopted the 
termination - ov of the u-declension: MGP. iixpoaoB ‘of the peoples’/ 
JV. cfoi 'of the villages’, Ruth, .ihcih ‘of foxes'; some 70-stcms have an 
analogical G P. -ev: co.iobwh (ro.ioseA <-J )7 ‘nightingale’) ct^jiwb 
(cryn nom. pi. cry.ibH ‘chairs'); -or is occasionally found with neuters: 
ohk6 ‘point’ oik6b. The word orphan ‘stirrup’ has the exceptional GP. 
crpewiii. 

(c) Dative, instrumental, locative. For these cases there are three 
types, corresponding to the *'- a- and o-stems: -cm - mi -ech/-am -ami 
-achf-om -y -ich. There is no tendency in Russian to confuse these 
endings with the dual, nor much to identify them with each other. In 
those North-west Great Russian dialects which confuse l/c the dative 
and instrumental plural arc confused; in other northern dialects, in 
White Russian, and in the southern dialect of Kursk, this is limited to 
the use of the dative for the instrumental: s namj c Haim ‘with us’. The 
history of the three cases is that of the gradual extension of the a-forms 
to all declensions. 

It was during the fourteenth century that the a-forms spread over 
the M/o-declension: im pacn\-n>nxb ‘at the cross-roads' 1354, khiukhh- 
Kam, ‘to the scribes’ 1355. In the fourteenth, fifteenth and even six¬ 
teenth centuries the historical forms arc still encountered: bt. cyHAynext. 
‘in coffers’ (Domostroj, 16th cent.). The weakness of the o-forms was 
their uncertainty. I/*, -y lacked support in other declensions, though it 
invaded that of the neuter consonant-stems. The o -stems had properly 
OB.D. -omQ L. -ichU, and the u-stems D. -umii -uchu (giving -omQ 
-ochU when the jer was vocalized in South-west Bulgarian). Hence 
there was vacillation in the locative between OR. -vrb/oxfc/tx-b, and 
the last was indistinguishable in sound from -exs <-bXb (of the 
i-stems). There was no such hesitation about the a-forms. Their 
taking the place of u/o- forms was an advance in precision. 1/*. -y is 
found in fairly modern literary usage: ct. TectiiiMMii Bopona ‘with 
wooden gates’ (PuSkin), and by contamination with -ami it produces 
-amy: dial, slesamy ‘tears’ gorodamy ‘cities’. These mixed forms arc 
widespread in North, South and White Russian. A mediaeval example 
is Ge3aKuiibHi4Mbt ‘by the lawless’ 1356, if it is not a scribal error. 

The neuter consonant-stems tended to identify themselves in the 
plural with neuter o-stems. The history of their cases is thus the same 
as that of the o-stems. 

The extension of the a-forms over the 1-stems was later than over 
the o-stems and caused vacillations, which arc still present in that 
declension. Masculines passed over to the70-decIcnsion in the singular, 
but that circumstance had no immediate effect on their treatment in 
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the plural. In the first part of the sixteenth century all but nyrb 'way' 
had joined the jo-declension in the singular. But there were still found: 
rocrvfl Tareft TerepeBPR IP. rocTbBH TaTbMH, etc., declined according to 
the t-stems. As we have seen, the GP. -ej (OR. -bh) was extended to 
many jo-stems from the thirteenth century onwards: irbHfi.uot ‘of 
monies’ 1270, khhiuh ‘of princes’ (14th cent.), MR. py&t-efl/BB ‘of 
roubles’. The LP. -ech was a less distinctive form, since it was identical 
in sound with -ich in Russian, and the dative -em was easily confused 
with the same case of the jo-stems; but the instrumental has proved 
highly resistent as -'mi: .louiaabMii ‘with horses’ KocTbmt ‘with bones’ 
.uojbMii ‘with people’ ABepbMit ‘with doors' aen>»iit ‘with children’. It 
has not, however, shown much power of expansion: IP. MaTepbMH 
ao'H'pbMH are found as well as MSTcphMM jowpAas ‘by mothers/ 
daughters’; but that is the extent of the advance. The a-forms have 
monopolized the dative and locative in Modern Russian and Ruthen- 
ian, and they have spread to the greater number of i-stems, notably to 
all in -osl -esl, and to those ending in a palatal (<?Hi f): «tacTrt«ni 'by 
parts’ Hosami ‘by nights'. Masculine w-stems passed into the i-class 
before joining the jo-declension, and feminine wr-stems were immi¬ 
grants into the i-class; neither stem shows the IP. - mi which is 
characteristic of the declension. 

Borrowed neuters in -o -e (-a) arc for the most part not declined 
(save sometimes in the colloquial): kmh 6 'cinema' ra.m^i riding 
breeches’, etc. 

116A. Accent. (Cf. 115A). (i) Masculines. Nouns which shift the 
stress in the singular likewise stress the endings of the plural, with the 
exception of a very few nouns (e.g. noiib ‘horse’) in which the ending 
of the nominative plural only is not stressed. Certain nouns initiate 
the shift with the nominative or genitive plural; in either case all the 
remaining cases stress the ending; e.g. cajui canto ‘gardens’ aotmipa 
aoKTopon ‘doctors’ Bopu «»op68 'thieves’. Exceptional is the form 
.uoam ‘people’ which (like at^nt ‘children’) stresses the genitive but not 
the other plural endings: .uoaen aer**/nihfl»t»i A^thm. Nouns which 
stress the ending of the nominative plural and have zero-ending in the 
genitive stress the last syllable of this case; an example is b6.-ioc ‘hair’ 
NP. Bonoca GP. boji6c DP. Bo-ioca*. 

(ii) Feminines. Some nouns which stress the ending of the nomina¬ 
tive singular move the accent back in the nominative plural, either to 
the first syllable (e.g. cnoBopoa& ‘frying-pan’ NP. CKOBopomi) or (in 
the case of certain polysyllables) to the penultimate syllabic (e.g. 
citpuT& ‘orphan’ NP. chp<5tu). In the latter type the stress remains on 
this syllabic throughout the rest of the paradigm. In the former the 
stress may remain on the same syllabic as the nominative plural 
throughout (e.g. meHa ‘wife’ NP. mema GP. >k$h DP. mCnaM etc.) or it 
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may shift to the ending of the dative and subsequent cases (c.g. 
CKOBopoAaM etc.); in any case there is a tendency to stress the last 
syllable of the genitive: cecTpA 'sister' NP. cCcrpu GP. ceerdp (DP. 
cftCTpa>«/cecTp4*). Many feminines in -t> initiate a shift of stress to 
the ending in the genitive plural, e.g. vt6ma;tb ‘horse’ nan. ‘mother* 
GP. JiomaadB M.m'pcH DP. .louiaarin natepHn. 

(iii) Neuters. Many nouns in -o and -e shift the stress in the plural, 
e.g. ceno ‘village’ NP. cejta, nepereiid ‘spindle’ Beperena, 6aepo ‘lake’ 
oagpa, *6po ‘sea’ Mopn. Subsequent cases regularly stress the same 
syllable as the nominative plural (ce-t cejiaM, nepereji BeperiSHa*, oaep 
oat-pax, nnpefl MopnM). Nouns in -mb regularly stress the last syllabic 
of the plural: mmh ‘name’ NP. tiMena GP. linen DP. iimchAm etc. (But 
umhmh ‘banner’ has NP. ana Mena etc.) 

117. Numerals. i.M. ojuta N. 04116 F. ojtHa ‘one’, also used for 'a', 
‘alone’, ‘only’, 'nothing but' (MNP. 0411H; FP. ©jti«6 (<Uhs) — disused 
since 1917) is by origin a demonstrative and follows that declension; 
ncpnuA 'first' Ruth, itepwuA. 
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During the Middle Russian period the dative emerges as a distinct 
case with the plural ending. The locative also took a plural ending, and 
imparted it to the genitive: anyx-w. Then dvu- replaced dv- as the 
stem, and formed IP. ab>mm, by conflation of IP. -mi with ID. -ma. 
This form then spread to Tpn Herbipe. In Ruthcnian this type of de¬ 
clension is extended to 5-9 as an alternative: nm-b ‘five’ GL. -*/b6x 
D. H/boM I. -bMa. 2nd 4th: smpoA TpentH -if-TBepTM A/Ruth. apymA 
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TptTiin lemipnifl. Tp^rall is declined like priCitfl (see section 118). The 
form TpeT^ft (< -iji) occurs in the expression caM-Tpert'ft (‘self the 
third’, i.e.) ‘self and two others' and in rperbenoAHH ‘the day before 
yesterday’ (dial.). 

5-10. mm. ween. cexb(OB. sedrnl) boccmi. (OB. osmi) AeHtm. adc»m. 
arc i-declcnsion nouns (sg.) governing the following noun in the 
genitive plural; 5th-ioth: mrrun mecTdft ct.11.von nocbvdn aobAtuA 
.vcHTHft. Ruth: 6 micTb 7 civ 8 uiciv. Short forms of the ordinals 
occur in can-uiocr ‘self and five others’ etc. (‘Self and one other’ is 
can-apyr). Other ordinal forms are no-nepsux ao-BTopux etc. (‘in the 
first place’ etc.) and, with discrepant accent, nnepndn ‘for the first 
time*. 

11-19. These were originally formed by a number capable of 
inflexion-fua AeciiTe : mrrii tin aacirre (GS.) '15'. Then by hyper- 
trophe of flexion, both numbers were made to agree: Asymi na 
flfcHTbMn (ID.) 1307. This usage lasted till the seventeenth century, 
when iiRTHHaaecimi is attested. Now the flexion is restricted to the 
second element, and the whole is treated as a fern, i-stem: oainmaauaTb 
‘ll’ ABCHiauaTb ‘12’ ’leTiipiiaauaTb ‘14*. Ruth. oaiiHaflmm. .nuHaftium. 
miciiiniunb. The genders of 1 and 2 arc chosen arbitrarily, and 4 is 
contracted (also 6 in Ruthenian), while aAcim. suffers a contraction not 
normally encountered in the development of Russian. 

20-90. CSI.OB. rfiit a det^ti (N MD.) has been assimilated to fern. 
1-stems (sg.): AJtAanaTb; CSI.OB. tri delate (pi.) has also been assimi¬ 
lated to an i-stcm: Tptumm,. CSI.OB. fctl dts^tu ( GP.) has been 
preserved as rumawAr [p'idisat], and so on upwards, both parts 
declined as i-stems. AeanBAcno '90’ has been explained as drtjaf do sta 
‘9 to ioo’/Cz. devadtsdt des^tu. Cdpon ‘40’ (Cz. ftyficet <Jetyre 

delate) is an innovation; cither from MGk. oapoxovTa or ON. serkr (a 
number of skins, which were the Slav tribute to the Rurikids). 

too: cto 200: inecni (ND.) 300: rpiier.i (A'P.) 500: nnTbcoT (GNP.) 
1000: Tucnna 2000: aim* Twcn>iit (FD.) 5000: mtTb rucH'i (G FP.). 

Forms of the collectives described in section 69 extant in Modem 
Russian are the neuter singulars oi»6e rp<\e *i6rsepo etc. used in certain 
contexts with the genitive plural of the noun, c.g. ,n»6e aitAH ‘two 
children', or as pronouns in such constructions as ux 6U.10 rp6e 'there 
were three of them’. The oblique cases have plural forms: G. abohx 
A'Tt'li D. AiiMiiM a6tm vi etc. There arc also the adverbs 11 .uK.ev ‘two to¬ 
gether’ etc. 

From the ordinal irrop6n ‘second’ is derived the fractional number 
nojiTopA ‘one and a half (lit. ‘half of the second’). 

The adverbs oahAhum ‘once’ Asaactu ‘twice’ Tpiiauu ‘thrice’ appear 
to contain as their second element the verbal root sld- ‘go’, with I 
changed to S by assimilation. 
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While all nouns, as \vc have seen, take the genitive singular after 2, 
3 * 4 ( 22 t 3 2 t adjectives take cither the nominative-accusative or 
genitive plural with these numbers. Certain demonstratives may take 
the nominative-accusative with all numbers; c.g. aaiuankn bw Tpriaimi. 
‘he paid all the thirty (roubles)’. Cf. Te h£cko;h>ko crpou 'those few 
lines’, 46p<-3 iciKHc-miOyab i^Tnepri, saca 'in about a quarter of an 
hour’. 

Distribution is expressed by no with the accusative or dative: no floa 
pyC.iH ‘two roubles each’. 
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118. Adjectives. The definite and possessive adjectives are declined 


thus: 
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The spelling of the Russian adjectival flexions is traditional and 
obscures some of the principal features. The nom. sg. masc. of the 
definite declension is revealed under the accent to be -oj ( <ujl), GS. 
•ogo. When unstressed these become [oj ava], which are represented 
by MR. -yj -ago (the latter till 1917) out of deference to Old Bul¬ 
garian orthography. In older spellings stressed -ago is also found, and 
there are surnames in - 4 ro (and -six). Many speakers use the spelling- 
pronunciation for -km#, -ma, -xma. In the plural, the distinction 
\f. -ye/NF. -yja (abolished in 1917) dates only from the eighteenth 
century and is purely orthographical, since both arc pronounced [ija]. 
In the sixteenth century there was only N PMF. -ye, corresponding 
to A PM. -ye and NA PF. -ye <-yi (with the usual soft equivalents). 

CSl.NSAf. -Hji/ijl appears somewhat rarely in Old Russian as 
-Hi/li: ym>psu 'dead’ 1215, toii i220=tsh 1270, Cmhi Bowmi 'Son of 
God' 1144. These endings develop normally into -oj/ej. Old Bulgarian 
lengthened H to y and l to i before j, giving -yi/ii; this was the general 
usage in Old Russian spelling and has been retained, quite conven¬ 
tionally, in Modern Russian. In stressed positions -oj/ej gradually 
predominated after the fifteenth century. 

Some uncontractcd forms are found in Old Russian in -mh/ku- 
(1 SMN. GLDIP. DID.). They have been shortened. The demon¬ 
strative declension has continued to exert a powerful influence upon 
that of the definite adjectives. GSMN. -ogo D. -omu L. -om are 
forms due to analogy of G. toixJ D. touJ- L. tom -ago -umu -im, the 
natural results of contraction in these cases. This result was attained 
by the eleventh century, as may be seen from the spellings .'InaToyeToro 
'of Chrysostom’ Toywero/ioyuctero 'of the stranger' cnaabHoMy 'to the 
famous’ 1073. Dissyllabic forms arc sometimes heard in the Moscow 
dialect and in folk-songs: no aiaBtioeu ropoae bo Kneae 'in the famous 
town of K.’. 

The feminine singular has also been reshaped under the influence of 
the pronouns. The forms were CS 1 .GSF. -yi (in Russian and West 
Slavonic/OB. -yjg) DL. -fji I. -p/p, with the flexions of both the 
indefinite adjective and the suffixed pronoun visible. The hard 
demonstrative pronoun had GS. toi D. top L. to/p. In Old Russian 
GSF. -yi/oi were concurrent; the latter became -oj, and so identical 
with DL. -oji y-aj. The intermediate forms are rare, but toeft is found 
in 1663. It is also heard in the modern Moscow dialect occasionally, 
and in the North Great Russian folk-songs. In White Russian it is 
restricted to the pronoun, the adjective having the fully contracted 
ending. Apparently similar forms of the demonstrative in Ruthenian 
are merely coincidental; they are due to the analogy of the possessive 
personal pronouns. ISF. -oju has been assimilated to the three other 
cases in the modern period of Russian. 
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In the plural we have to note the use of the acc. masc. for the nom., 
though the cases were correctly distinguished in Old Russian. 

In theory there is a complete nominal declension of the indefinite 
adjective, but it is little used in the literary language apart from the 
nom.: SM. hob ‘new* A', -o F. -a PMNF. -m/chh-s ‘blue’ -e -it -h. 
where it serves merely as predicate together with 'to be' and similar 
verbs. There arc traces of other cases in stereotyped expressions, e.g. 
cpp^H Gi'.iu .ihh ‘in broad daylight’, and in popular language, e.g. 
oh ee m Oe.-iy p^ny ‘he (took) her by her little white hand’. A 
strengthened jer or a fill-vowel may appear in the short form of the 
masculine: yneii ‘sensible" (< umlnu), aoji ‘cross’ (<si}/iJ). The short 
form of the soft HcKpeHiinfl ‘sincere’ is M. hckpohph F. mckp«*hh,« etc. 
Certain adjectives, including those in -ck*A and -eHbKiifl have no short 
forms (though cf. place-names like Cmo.i^hck and the adverbs in -okm 
from the short instrumental plural), and the long forms of adjectives 
arc often used in the predicate though short forms exist. With the 
long forms, ’how’ and ‘so’ are expressed not by the adverbs nan and 
Tan but by the adjectives Kai«SA and TaK6B: o H a TaKan xop6iwiibK.ni ‘she 
is so pretty! The indefinite declension of adjectival participles has also 
been lost, and the definite participles have become adjectives. 

Possessive adjectives arc formed from masculines by means of the 
suffix -ov/ev and from feminines by means of -in: itonAn 'priest's son, 
Parsons’ Atupfes 'Anderson’ cecrpmi ‘sister’s’ Hipiiiiun 'Empress’s 
town (now Stalingrad). The suffix -in is also used with masculines, 
and occasionally the suffix used is -ii: r.paTtuoi ‘brother’s’ <t*oMHH/ 
<]>iimii'i I hompson . Based on these are the Russian patronymics, 
which agree in gender with the baptismal name: llArp UwuBm 
'Peter son of Paul’, Aiihh Ilamioima ‘Anna daughter of Paul’. They 
are definite by nature, and so do not require further definition by 
means of a demonstrative. In fact, however, they follow a mixed de¬ 
clension, in which some of the cases follow the definite declension 
( SMN. loc. instr., SF. gen. dat. loc., PMNF. gen. dat. loc. instr.). 

Another group with mixed flexions is that formed from the names of 
animals: puAiifl ‘fish-’ -w* -sit. They are not definite by nature, but they 
are analogous to adjectives formed from such common nouns as 
‘sister’ 'brother’. The suffix used is -//-, attached to the noun-stem, and 
followed by definite (soft) flexions: SMN. gen. pufi- sero instr. -i,hm 
SF. acc. -bio P. nom. -bii gen. -mix, etc. 

In the long (attributive) form of comparative adjectives the -I- of the 
oblique cases has spread in Russian to the M'S: Hosi-niiiHA/OB. novfjf. 
Such forms are declined like normal soft adjectives: FS. HoBeAman/OB. 
novtjihja; similarly iiuciuiin (with analogical s for / from the positive 
huc6khA/OB. vyfiji ) etc. In the modem language these forms tend to 
be used only in fixed phrases or in senses not strictly comparative, e.g. 
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bhcuiiiA ‘superior’; they are in fact superlatives rather than compara¬ 
tives, and the comparative attributive is usually expressed bv means of 
the word Maw ‘more’ with the positive. Russian also present com¬ 
paratives of this type apparently based on the addition of - ijii - to gut¬ 
turals: CTpor ‘strict’ cTp<»KaAuiitA ‘strictest’, huc6k ‘high’ itucoiaftiunA 
‘highest’, t6hok ‘fine’ ToiiMafliiiHfl ‘finest’, together with analogical 
formations like GjutmaAuuin ‘nearest’ from CaiiaoK 'near', short 
comparative 6nbwe. Superlative: luinjiyHuinn ‘best’ (literary), 
npeocBnutdirnufl ‘most reverend’; normally expressed by cAmhA 
positivc or comparative: ianun KpacMBiaA 'most beautiful' cauuA 
.lyiinitA ‘best’. 

The short (predicative) form of the comparative has been reduced 
in Russian to the neuter -e -ijt (giving Russian -w or -eA) for all 
genders and numbers: ;iom iioinv ‘the house is newer’ Kiutra h<>b6p 'the 
book is newer’; this form is sometimes used attributivcly, e.g. 
KpacHtu-A uywMHHH Her ‘there is no more handsome man’. The addi¬ 
tion of -e produces changes in the stem of the type shown in section 
70 (a) iii: xywe ‘worse’ mime ‘higher’, and also specifically Russian 
developments (many of them analogous): 6ora*i<* (/MraT^AuuiA) from 
6oraT ‘rich’, MHme(/mtcTi l niimA) from miict ‘clean’, tommiu' from toiwk 
' thin, fine’, Mnuile ‘greater, more' (and Mow ‘more’, adverb), cnaOme 
and rnyCme from caafi ‘weak’ rnyMn ‘deep’ (perhaps under the 
influence of ‘dearer’ crp6mo ‘stricter’ etc.) and so on. The 

prefix no has a weakening effect: nuMojidtKe ‘a bit younger'. 

The superlative of the short forms is usually expressed by adding 
the word Bcex ‘of all': aro KtiAra ny-intc scex (lit. ‘this book is better of 
all’). The adverbial superlatives ManOo.iee ‘most’ iianu^Hw ‘least’ arc 
however in frequent use; e.g. Kaaueiiw KpacuBan m^HUtnmi ‘the least 
beautiful woman'. 

ti8A. Accent. There is no accent-shift in the positive declension of 
attributive adjectives, all cases of all genders and numbers being 
stressed as in the nom.sg.masc.; but shifts arc common in the short 
(predicative) forms, both as compared with the stressed syllable of the 
corresponding attributive adjective and as regards the various genders 
and numbers of the short forms. The latter shifts resemble those 
occurring in the past tense, which is itself a short adjective in form 
(see section 108 A), and are mainly of two types. In one, the stress 
moves to the ending of the feminine, neuter and plural, e.g. umpdK 
‘wide’ iimpoKa miipoM unipoKii; in the other only the feminine ending 
is stressed, e.g. (eecS-naA ‘gay’/) B^cen -o -u Bece.ia. There are also 
mixed types. In the comparative the ending is regularly stressed if 
preceded by one syllabic only, e.g. secTHee ‘more honourable' 
jpeBu^AuiHA ‘most aged'/ajtop<iBw 'healthier' iiovT 4 iiHt!AiuMA ‘most 
respected'. 
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119. Definite Article. Some Russian dialects, especially in the north, 
have sought to compensate for the loss of the demonstrative sense of 
the definite declension (which has become merely attributive, without 
the sense of definition) by developing an enclitic definite article. There 
was already a tendency to such things in Common Slavonic: OB. IQ 
si arc often used as demonstrative enclitics with hardly any value 
beyond definition (OB. rabo-tQ 'this/thc slave’ dini-si' this day, today’). 
The development of MB. -dt -to -ta -te is independent of NGtR. 
but is no doubt the result of realizing the same latent possibilities of 
Slavonic; it should be noted that there is an affixed article in the 
adjacent Roumanian and Albanian. At first the article was fully 
declined and differed from the demonstrative only in the weakened 
meaning: cuepit*. TOTb oparn .iouia.ti.»o tow ’the serf to plough with the 
horse’. At Sadrinsk (Perm) it is still fully declined, though with some 
aberrations from the demonstrative pattern: MS N. muSik-ot the 
peasant’ (G. -d-to D. -u-tu I. -om-to PN. -i-te L. -dch-tu) FSN. 
doroga-ta ’the road’ (A. -u-tu G. -i-to etc.). It is found before the noun 
in folk-songs: Tien 66w, Oea jpami, 6ea Tori KpoBonpo.tHTbH ne.niworo 
‘sans war, sans fight, sans great bloodshed.’ In literary Russian and in 
most dialects the enclitic is reduced to -ol to, though -tu (acc. fern.) 
survived to the eighteenth century; npdnoT (npou 'profit ) occurs in 
Gribojedov’s Gore ot uma( 1823). Almost any part of speech may take 
-to as an emphatic particle in Modem Russian: H-Tu?‘me, you mean? 
n Tdu-Tu 11 a£.io ‘that’s just the point’ BunTH-w? ‘go out, eh?’. !t may 
be added that in a sentence like hot ohm iiucto.i6tw the pronoun 
amounts to a definite article: ‘here arc the pistols’. 
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120. The Demonstrative Declension. This includes relatives, inter¬ 
rogative®, demonstratives, and indefinite pronouns: 
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The principal words of the hard declension of demonstratives, etc., 
are: tot 'that' Atot ‘this’ on -6 -4 ‘he, it, she’ (sec section 121) kto 
‘ who?’ oahh 'one' cbm ‘selF/soft: celt ‘this’ Hell ‘whose’ mto ‘what?’ 
»«ci>‘all’ mo ft thoH csoft Haul Bain ‘my, etc.’ The accusative of cbm A is 
caMoS (cf. eA). For the use of can with short ordinals, see section 117. 
Heft is declined like Tpenift: GSM. Mbero etc. The GF. neon in Been Pyci 
‘of all Russia’ is the ChSl. equivalent of OB. visej$. Other pronouns, 
like KOTApwfl ‘who, which’ iieKOTopuft ‘a certain’ bcAkhO ‘each’, follow 
the definite declension of adjectives. CS 1 . kuji appears in the obsole¬ 
scent Koft ‘which 1 and the derived hAkhII ‘a certain’. For Kanuun ‘each’ 
sec section 124. 

The simpler demonstratives arc also used as enclitic particles: 
tH-tH > tot (Atot with cpideictic prefix), ku-to cl-to > hto mto, si-si > 
MidR. cecb; tu-jl >Ruth. toA, ft-jl (stem Mb), si-ji >cefl have the 
definite suffix. Ruth, roft ts/tAh to/tAc show suffixed and suffixlcss 
forms side by side. In Ruthcnian the hard forms have strongly affected 
the soft ones: will gen. moio uamono nAro cAru/cburo. The hard instr. 
tcm has caused the substitution of e fori in the soft leu/OR. iiimi.. Kto 
had instr. irhMb (still attested as late as the 14th cent.), for which KtMb 
was also found, with restored k and hard "1(1334), MR. kvm. OB. ii-to 
has gen. fl-so; OR. irfcn. hh «ibco ace Tanuo ‘there is nothing hid’. As 
there was no parallel for the genitive ending -so the case was rebuilt 
upon the nominative: kto : KorA :: mto : Mere. But dso (substituted 
for the nom.) gave ilo Ho Mo Ruth, mo (also in a number of NGtR. 
dialects), cf. P.Cz. co. The instrumental seM is used for ‘than’, and 
•u-M . . . Ten ... is used like English ‘the (more) the (merrier)’. 
The genitive TorA is the ‘er’ of the hesitant speaker; in this sense it 
is sometimes spelt todo. The interrogative mto is sometimes distin¬ 
guished by an accent from the conjunction mto ‘that’. The genitive 
of iiiihtA ‘nothing’ is the celebrated nimero, meaning ‘all right, not 
bad, doesn’t matter’, kto with a verb in the singular is frequently 
used as relative to a plural: neex rex, kto OTKaaiJiiaeTCH ‘of all those 
who refuse’. The negative pronouns insert a preposition after the 
negative prefix: hh o kom ‘about no one’. Mto (and MerA) often mean 
‘why’. 

Indefinite pronouns and adjectives are formed by adding the neuter 
-to: mtA-to ‘something’, or by adding li-bo: mto-.ihOo 'anything (you 
like)’, or a suffix -Hi«6y;u» (it* -f- bud imperative of Curb) : HTA-Hii6yAb 
‘anything’, or lastly by prefixing noft {kuji): koc-mto ‘something or 
other’. In some constructions the simple forms kto mto mo ft (like the 
adverbs Kor.i.i ‘when’, etc.) arc used in the indefinite sense. 

F.\D. nom. acc. ti took the place of the old plural forms after the 
end of the thirteenth century: rfc cnacaioTbcn ‘those are saved’ 1282. In 
the fourteenth century MNFP. nom. acc. -i was common to rb 021111b 
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0,rt 't i» the source of Ruth. -* (iwhI/bohh ‘they’ caui/rasni 

alternate in that language). In modem literary Russian ti* bc»*, # but 
otherwise the plural is in -»' («i»,n .ami) or MN. -i/F. -i (oh*/ohV), 
though the latter distinction has been abolished since 1917. The 
vowel e or »' is carried through the cases of the plural so as to agree 
W’ith the nora. pi. tv : ttx :: 4 m : inu, The forms in t were proper to 
soft stems, and represent an invasion of the hard declension by them. 
The interchangeability of i/i is attested in old documents: m mmt. 1328 
(Moscow), cihx-mt. 1397 (Kiev), cnoemi 1562. In some NGtR. dialects 
loc. uoeu instr. nd*n appear as moem morm (p|. moech motmi). On the 
other hand, many GtR. dialects, together with White Russian and 
Ruthenian, have loc. pi. ~ych (Ruth, -iix) on the analogy of adjectives: 
tych odnych samych. 


( 


• Bee i» the one word in which the abolition of t. can lead to ambiguity. In 
many contexts it is not immediately apparent whether ncut. sg. mi- or pi. Bee is 
intended. Of late there has been a marked increase in the use of the diaeresis in 
this and other words; some modem texts indicate every case off. The old spelling 
also distinguished between sips ‘world' and unpk ‘peace'. 
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I2t. Perional Pronouns. These are: __ 
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1. OB. azU'V is not often found in Old Russian. The loss of -2 was 
presumably due to the effect of syntactical combinations on a mono¬ 
syllable. The other cases have a different stem, which appears as 
men mm/ mho-. The nom. mu (L. mes) perhaps takes its initial from the 
singular, its initial may have been originally •», as in the dual at < 
•to*. The enclitic forms (ADS. ADP.) are now encountered only in 
dialects, but AS. mh has no doubt influenced the GS. Mewt/Mene. 

2, and reflexive. The stem tob- is proper to the instrumental, but has 
spread to the dative-locative in Ruthenian. For -e we find -i (gen. dat.) 
from the eleventh century onwards,'thanks to the identity of these 
sounds and probably to the analogy of the noun declensions (L. •/): 
veirfc 1056-57, Tv<Vt 1095. In some NGtR. dialects (as at Onega) -i 
takes the place of -e: c6Cit. The instrumental -oju has been shortened 
to -oj by weakening of the final vowel, as in nouns, demonstratives and 
adjectives. The dative of the reflexive pronoun is used idiomatically 
in such expressions as cHartrr c*66 ‘just go on sitting’, cjiyuiawr aa 
tib»T ceOi 'they listen and just go on drinking’. Reciprocal relations, 
if not expressed by the reflexive, employ the word apyr ‘friend’: 
apyr ap^ra ‘one another', apyr c apyroM ‘with one another’, etc. 
It should be noted that mu c naMH, lit. ‘we with you', means ‘you 
and I\ 

The oblique cases of 3 pers. oh etc. are taken, as in other languages, 
from the demonstrative •;'/ (gen. er6 dat. euf gen. pi. mx etc.). After 
prepositions they prefix the n originally terminating the prepositions 
nJ(n) fii(n) Jkii(n): y Herd ‘at his place’ k iihm ‘to them'. The locative 
never appears without accompanying prepositions and so always 
presents this n:(o) h£m, (b) hi( 1, (iia) mix. The n does not appear when 
the pronoun stands for a possessive adjective: y Her6/y erd <mia ‘at his 
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(pron.) plucc. at his (adj.) fathers place'. The only form requiring 
comment is the gen. sg. fern.: OB. gen. jej$ acc. jo. Corresponding to 
gen. jej{ in East and West Slavonic was jrji (et 1073), Ruth ci‘. The 
modem form rt [jijo] appears to be due to the influence of masc. neut. 
er6 [jlvi], and as eril was used for the accusative, even of neuters, 
ei* took over the functions of the acc. fem., and the Russian equivalent 
°f/? disappeared. The spelling eit was used for the genitive till 1917 
under Church Slavonic influence. 

W hen the preposition no takes the dative of nouns it rather curious* 
ly takes the locative of the corresponding pronouns. Reflections of 
the short forms of the pronouns occur sporadically in colloquial 
speech. 

(iii) INDECL 1 NABLES 

122. Adverbs * Many of the forms found in Old Bulgarian (see 
section 73) are absent in Russian, or only appear in that language as 
borrowings. From the neuter of a word corresponding to OB. toliku 
‘so great' is derived, with shortening of the 1, the adverb i&ibKo 'only'. 
A prefixed 1 (? preposition nl) gives ctOumcd ‘so much'. From koUk u 
'how great’ is derived cKG.-ibKo ‘how much'. (This use of r- is only 
found in ESI.; cf. Ruth. cxiabKo). Kan ‘how’ and run ‘so’ appear to be 
the masculines kaku takii used analogically (OB. kako tako)\ tax is also 
used for ‘just, simply, in any case', and nan hh means ‘however (much, 

•Modem Russian grammar distinguishes between adverbs and particles on 
the one hand and 'modal' or 'parenthetic' words and particles on the other, 
in some cases one and the same word may be used in either function, an example 
being the word ‘definitely’, which is used adverbially in He definitely refused and 
modally' in He it definitely mad. In the present work, modal words and particles 
are discussed under the more conventional heading of Adverbs and Particles. 
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etc.)’. Adverbs from adjectives have the o/e of the neuter (though not 
always the same stress as the neuter adjective; cf. Scrbocroat): npiurrHo 
‘pleasantly’ Kpafliu* 'extremely', save for those in -cmin, which end in »i 
(OB. -y, IP): no.iirTHHecKii ‘politically*. Much use is made of the prepo¬ 
sition no: no-noBoMv ‘in new style’, no-anr.niftcKii ‘in English, uo-Mdeiiy 
(/moi-mv) ‘in my opinion*. noneMy ‘why* (conjunction hotom.V hto 
‘because’), nofrTOMy ‘for this reason*; with comparatives: tiocnopee 
‘as fast as possible*. Instrumentals: Beciidll 'in spring’, yrpo* ’in 
the morning’, h6*h>» "at night’, raniiM 66paaoM ‘in such a fashion, so’, 
etc. 3aecb ‘here’ represents si-di-si, and t>t ‘here’ tu-to. The usual 
word for ‘today’ is cerdaim, G. of ceft aeiib ‘this day’ and therefore 
pronounced [4iv3dha]; the colloquial HaMtuiut 'the other day’ re¬ 
presents the locative construction onomi dim-, rvndpb ‘now’ derives from 
•to-pirc-; cf. Cz. Icprv(c) and P. dopiero ‘only’ (used in the temporal 
sense of German erst). Other adverbs worthy of mention arc imane 
‘otherwise’ (OB. irtbho)-, t6th4c and o-ntae ‘at once’ (sac ‘hour’ 
originally meant ‘time’; cf. Cz. ias); um-pa ‘yesterday’ (OB. viiera; cf. 
vedera ‘evening’); yme ‘already’ (OB. u-Se ju-£e; cf. L. jau), which also 
appears colloquially in the forms y*c and ywd, the latter meaning 'later 
on’ or ‘just wait till I get hold of you!’; erne ‘still, yet’, which is some¬ 
times unaccented erne [jiS‘:»] and occurs in the curious expression 
eine 6u ‘rather! not half! of course!’; non* 'for the time being’, which 
is also used as the conjunction ‘while’ and (with a negative verb) ‘till’; 
it seems to derive from a form noKo.rn (cf. OB. koli ‘how much, when’); 
K yja ‘whither’ (OB. kodu kodi ‘whence’), oTKyaa ‘whence’, cioaa 
‘hither’—but Bcio.ry ‘everywhere’, also Beaje ( vlsi-di ); a«>v6fl ‘home 
(-wards)’ (sec section 115), similarly ao.roit ‘down’ (OR. aonoHb); 
mioMb ‘away’ (OB. prodi ‘remainder’); 6>iciib ‘very’, the origin of 
which is wrapped in mystery; Becb*a ‘quite’ (OB. risimu); rawe ‘even’ 
(OB. da-ie ne ‘before’); snpdieM ‘besides’ (npd’iHtt ‘other, remaining’; 
cf. npo’ib above); aedeb ‘perhaps’ (a-ovo-se) and iiefaflcb ‘I dare say’ 
(ne f.60m ‘fear not’), which occur together in the saying aiwteb aetoflcb 
,ia KaK-iinfiyAb'I expect we shall manage somehow’; ejna ‘hardly’ (OB. 
jedva)-, e.if ‘hardly’ ( <je-li ); MjTb (lyrb-Myrb) ‘almost, hardly’ and 
HtmyTb'not at all’, from the infinitive dul (MR. i$HTb‘to sense, smell’); 
npiu(-.'in) ‘hardly’ (pna ‘row, rank’); Toib-n-TOMb ‘exactly’ (Td-ma 
‘point, dot’); KpyrbM ‘round’, an instrumental form of Kpyr ‘circle’ 
with a different stress from the normal instrumental up*mu; ojh Aw.ru 
’once’ etc. (see section 117); iwwinyUcfa ‘please’ (sec section 99 (a)]; boh 
‘out’ (cf. iiiii* ‘outside’; it is not the same wort! as imii meaning’Io‘). 
Adverbial expressions include to 11 .rd.ro ‘now and again', M&Jio-ito-M&Jiy 
‘little by little’, Td.-ibim hto ‘just’ (temporal), win pn.r ‘just’, a to 
‘otherwise, or else', *an we! ‘undoubtedly!’, lord (11) i-.ihh* ‘before you 
know it’, ny4i win ‘ever so’, cf. nyaa a^nnic ‘ever so much better’. 
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123. Prepositions and Prefixes. Most of these occur both in their 
Russian and in their Old Bulgarian (Church Slavonic) form. They 
appear under different guises according to the treatment of the jers; 
c.g. r bo (in some cases Church Slavonic) BH-yiuita. ‘suggest’ (viin ufi 
'into the ears’); Ba- bc- bos- boc- b*>- from ruafd), reduced to b- in 
BcTaTb ‘stand up’ bc&ahnk ‘horseman’; H6pe3/ipea. Diia is replaced by 
A-ih 'for’ from *dlla (lit. 'along oP; cf. j6.nnft ‘long’, OB. prodiliti 
‘prolong’ etc.), with which arc connected Bfo-ie ‘beside, by, near’ 
( vuz-dil -) and n6aae ‘near’ ( po-dil -). In addition to the literary 
(Church Slavonic) utacty are found colloquial Mew and iipoaew (from 
*medj-; cf. S. mid)\ the prefix appears as rnmjsy (-HapoanuO ‘inter¬ 
national’), Mew (-sVCuun ’interdental’) and, in a few words, mo mao-, 
e.g., Mowaovcor»no ‘feud’. The latter form perhaps originates in this 
word, as a result of dissimilation (y-y >o-y); a like dissimilation 
may have occurred in no.iojMHun ‘half-witted’, unless this word 
represents a Greek TraXapwutvo*. O60 is used before certain mono¬ 
syllables and in certain compounds: 060 mho ‘about me’, o 6 oAtA ‘to 
go around’; 06 is always used before vowels and occasionally before 
consonants: r>HTbcH 06 aatmAa 'to bet’. flppe-/npe-, only the latter being 
used in the superlative sense (npfKpacmjA ‘beautiful’). FUpefl/npex 
P03- pa3- [see section 88(6)]. The non-nasal on- (see n in, section 74) 
occurs in oHyva ‘legging’ (root u- ‘put on footwear’ in 06-yn, etc.). 
Prefix bu- is used as well as H3-. Compound prepositions are of two 
types: (i) mo.ib ‘along’ (aoab ‘length’), BMfc-ro ‘instead of’ (m6cto 
‘ place’), BOKpyr ‘round’ (wpyr ‘circle’), Bonpewi ‘in spite of (ChSI.; 
OB. prfkd 'transverse, contrary’), Bnepeart ‘in front of (cf. nepej), 
HanptVnia ‘opposite’ (npOruB ‘against’), Oko.io ‘round’ (SI. kolo ‘wheel’), 
noaaait ‘behind’ (cf. 3 a, saa ‘back part’), cBepx ‘above’ (sepx ‘top’); 
(ii) 113-31 'from behind’, ua-noa 'from under’. ilAcae ‘after’ represents 
po-si-U [sec section 73(d)]. Mhm.. ‘past’; cf. MiiHVTb 'to pass’. 

124. Particles and Conjunctions. Interjections. Several of the forms 
listed in section 75 do not appear in Russian; -ide occurs in (ChSI.) 
xOwaecTBO ‘identity’ ( toSde ‘idem’), and -Ado in KawauA ‘each’ 
(OB. ki-Stdo, G. kogo-Ado). Beab‘after all’ has already been explained 
as deriving from the CS 1 . (OB.) c idi 'I know’, and numb (colloquial, 
also Hiub) ‘look!’ as probably representing the athcmatic imperative of 
Biu*'Tb ‘see’. Bot ‘see here/thcre, here/thcre is’ represents, with 
prefixed v (cf. a6ceMb),a form o-to, o- being an ablaut-form of the 
cpidcictic e- found in $tot etc. (P. ot, oto ); the more colloquial boh 
‘see there, there is’ is a similarly prefixed ono. normally means 
‘yes’; it is also used in the sense of ‘and, but’ and to introduce 
imperatives; hot ‘no, there is not’ (in latter sense also Htry) represents 
*ni-tu from % ne-{j)e-tu ‘is not here'. £c.ih ‘if’ is from eerb .in; more 
colloquial forms are itonA (cf. OB. koli ‘how much, when’) andlwem. 
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For numb 'but' cf. JiHuirtn. ‘to deprive’ .-tHimiHA ‘superfluous’. Tskb 
‘ nevertheless’ is frequently suffixed to some other word: A-rami ‘I 
however’ BceraKH ‘all the same*. 0 «h 4 ko ‘however’; cf. OB. jedinace 
‘yet’. IlycTb ‘let’ (see section 104). Xots xotA ‘though, at least, at any 
rate, even’; present gerund of xoTfrb ‘wish’. My ‘hist!’; sec section 99(A). 
Hy ‘well’, ho 'but', connected etymologically with note and netc. IIok 4 
‘while’: see section 122. The word paaBe, which in OB. (razvf) is a 
preposition meaning ‘apart from’, is used in Russian to introduce 
dubitative questions: p&aae oh yuien ? ‘do you really mean to say that 
he has gone away?’ By itself it means ‘really?’. Passe may be replaced 
by Heyw&m (lit. ‘not already eh?’), and colloquially by h6uito 
0 >He-y>«-To). The -Te of the second person plural, which we have 
already observed added to the first person plural imperative, also 
appears in ihJ.thotc ‘that will do’ (n6.uio ‘full’) Ha-re ‘there you are!’ 
(11a ‘there!’). The emphatic >ki\ which appears in the adverbs rAwe 
and xaioKe ‘also’, is frequently reduced to -skimtoik? ‘what then?’. 
II ‘and’ often means ‘even’, and Hit (‘neither’) ‘not even’; «e to . . . 
He to ... is used for ‘either . . . or . . .’ and suggests uncertainty, 
ne to hto means ‘let alone, much less’, and ite to hto6 ‘not what you’d 
call...’ (Kan) fiy-rro means ‘as if, as it were' (6yju» ‘be’). Mj.io -ror6 
is used for ‘what is more’, and m 4 jio Tor6 hto for ‘let alone that, not 
merely that’. CnacRfto ‘thank you' represents enaeji Bor (‘God save’). 
3 ii 4 mht, lit. '(it) means’, is frequently used for ‘therefore, and so, in 
other words, that is to say', and the pronoun fro often means ‘in this 
case, in such a case, you know'. Mer6 adfiporo means ‘I shouldn’t be 
surprised if'. The word fiHiub ( — Gueuib, from CartTb ‘to say’) occurs 
in k»k fiiiuib er 6 (3011 jt)? ‘now then, what's his name?’ and to fmmb 
‘it is, that is to say’. Cta-io-Curb means ‘consequently, and so’, and 
6-ikro ‘seeing that’. The colloquial nan ‘1 expect’ is a reduced form 
of the first person singular of the verb naim, ‘to expect, hope for’. 
Reported speech is colloquially indicated by the particles (from 
M6,iDHTb ‘to say') and je (cKarb) from dijati (meaning in Old Bulgarian 
‘to put', but used elsewhere for ‘to say’, e.g. Slovene dejati) and 
CKaaaTb ‘to say’. 

As regards the interjections, all that needs mentioning here is the 
way in which some of them have developed into other parts of speech 
(just as, conversely, other parts of speech have developed into inter¬ 
jections; cf. English tcoe!). From ax ‘oh’, for instance, are derived 
the verb axaTb (pf. axuvTb) ‘to say "oh” ’ and the adjective &xobmA 
‘surprising, no good whatever’; and the same interjection occurs in 
the adjectival phrase 110 axTrt kikoa ‘not so very wonderful' (lit. ‘not 
oh to thee such a’). 
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C. WORDS 

125. Russo-Slavonic. During eight centuries the vehicle for cultured 
speech and expression was not Russian but Russo-Slavonic or, in its 
liturgical form. Church Slavonic. This was essentially the Old 
Bulgarian language, modified upon Russian soil by Russian speech- 
habits and settled as a convention, varied for different purposes. All 
religious works used it in its more absolute form. Works of travellers, 
such as the Daniel who visited Jerusalem, were not regarded as 
documents of culture, and were written in a language not far from the 
cultured vernacular. Chronicles occupied an intermediate position in 
their style. The chanceries also established norms for official use, 
incorporating a certain number of vernacular elements. Ordinary 
speech would no doubt be in the vernacular, but the speech of 
educated persons when speaking formally took on a Slavonic tinge; and 
there was a considerable range of subjects, including all those which 
transcended the daily routine of concrete experience, which could not 
be discussed without drawing upon this special vocabulary. 

In round terms, about half the Russian lexicon of today is more or 
less Russo-Slavonic. The Romance elements in English and the 
Slavonic in Rumanian arc, perhaps, somewhat more numerous; but 
they can be more easily distinguished. They belong to a different 
family of languages, whereas those which have been imported into 
Russian are cousins-german. They might have been replaced by 
Russian words, element for element, at the time of importation (a 
thing which could not have happened in English or Rumanian), but 
once settled they seem so natural that in some instances they can with 
difficulty be detected. They may, in fact, be formed on Russian soil, 
since the slightly alien elements of formation are associated in Russian 
minds with certain ranges of thought. They increase spontaneously as 
the style rises. 

In the English parallel we find that the Latin of the Medieval 
Church and culture was mediated to us through Norman-French in a 
form then more acceptable to our speech. Similarly, Greek theological 
terms were Slavicized by the Bulgarians before they passed into Rus¬ 
sian. The Orthodox Church, unlike the Roman, did not insist on the 
use of a single liturgical language; nor, on the other hand, was there a 
Greek Renaissance comparable to the Latin Renaissance of the west, 
nor was Russia, at grips with the Tatars, able to share in such a 
renaissance. Russian, in consequence, docs not show like English a 
second alien stratum succeeding the first. Our later borrowings were in 
much better Latinity; the Russians have only sought from Greek the 
technical terms of the most modern civilization, borrowing rather from 
cosmopolitan usage than from Hellas. 
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The relationship between the two dialects being as it were cousinly, 
it is not surprising to find a considerable group of words which are 
neither Russian nor Church Slavonic, but a compromise between the 
two. Roots of the one sort combine with trimmings of another: 
rtf[>«.•(;paHHTbCH 'quarrcP/oOopdna ‘defence' is Russian in pere-/ OB. 
pri-, but Church Slavonic in bran coToBapmu ‘co-partner’ has 
a Church Slavonic prefix, while BUTpeauArbcii ‘sober up’ has a 
Church Slavonic root with a Russian prefix vy-; in napanufl ‘sound, 
sane’ only the a- (<«1 by loss of vowel and assimilation) is Russian. 
The numerous prefixes and suffixes borrowed from Church Slavonic, 
and used with complete freedom today, have contributed to this 
result: ires- pre- pred- rax- so- vo- vox- in such words as coMp ‘cathcd- 
ral'/cOop ‘gathering’ sonpoc ‘question’ itocxda/Rcxoa ‘ascent’ ipeamj- 
•lattnun ‘extraordinary'/nipea ‘across’; verbal nouns in -ante -enie/R. 
-aAe -the, adjectives in -nnyj -nnij, participles in -jaiiij -uliij/R. -jatij 
-uiij , superlatives: a£.iamie ‘deed’ mpajuuuiA ‘playing’, etc. While the 
effect of Church Slavonic is generally literary, these features appear in 
quite common words also: npe»ue ’before’ c.-iiUKttfl ‘sweet’ np^un 
‘time’ arc the ordinary words for these very common concepts. In the 
declension of the adjective there arc or have been Russo-Slavonic 
forms, such as NS. -yj GS. -ago (see section 119). In some case 
endings R.WSI. -/ corresponded to OB. -/f, for which the Russo- 
Slavonic equivalent was -ja. Hence GSF. uoefl ayuia was in use in the 
seventeenth century and even well into the eighteenth among cultured 
persons/ R. avium. 

The absence of Russian full vocalism (R. torot/ OB. trat) is a ready 
indication of alien influence. Church Slavonic roots include blag- 
bran- breg- brrm- chlad- chrabr- chran- drag- glav- grad- glas- kratk- 
mlad- rnrav- plant- pirn- praxd- slad- smrad- tram- sred- stran- strai- 
llem- treb- Irexv- vlad- vlas- vrag- vral- vred- ireb- xlat- xrak-, etc. 
They make doublets with Russian stems in such a manner that the 
simpler concept is expressed by the Russian form and some nuance 
by the Church Slavonic: ro.ioak ‘hcad'/r.xina ‘chapter, cupola, 
chief, BopoTa ‘gate’ (tupcKHe) npari ‘gate of sanctuary', (VptMctuiaii 
■pregnanf/Cp^uH ‘burden’, ouieaoMim, ‘stun’/nuient ‘helmet’ (OR. 
luesoirk). The Russo-Slavonic word is more abstract, secondary, more 
generalized, more archaic, etc., than the purely Russian form. The 
nuance may be very fine: co.toa ‘ malt’/MijoK ‘sweet’ shows generaliza¬ 
tion in the Russo-Slavonic, but only in so far as an adjective is 
more general than a noun. 

Other signs of alien influence are the appearance of CS 1 . *il/f aso/e 
in weak position, the preservation of e before hard consonants (/R. i) 
and the use of //(for OB. It) tdf R. ti. The former resulted from the 
practice of transcribing and reading liturgical books. It was the custom 
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to transcribe the jert long after they had ceased to be pronounced in 
Old Bulgarian, and to read them in Russian (when not final) as o/e. 
Hence Bonirrb ‘lament’/OR. anurii, y no Ban, ‘trust' (P. ufac <upuvati), 
corn (pi.) ‘honeycombs’ (OB. sg. tutu), miujhji-ctbo ‘crowd’ (P. mnostteo 
< mnoHstvo ), and similar words, show signs of Russo-Slavonic. An 
interesting doublet is tym-crao ‘patronymic/ortaecrao ‘fatherland’ 
(<otlflstvo). By conservation of i before hard consonants we identify the 
same influence upon »«><• ‘sky’/iiMn ‘palate’, npean^x ‘object’, nemo pa 
‘cave’, neper ‘fingcr’/o.utM Kan neper ‘all alone’, n6iu» 'burning pitch, 
hell’, etc. We must not take into account, to the credit of Russo- 
Slavonic, those cases in which stressed i stood before an originally soft 
consonant which has now become hard: ur^u‘father’ 'atlei, ayim'iniuti 
‘sincere’(-erfiryy/J.iiepiiufl ‘first’/OR. nbphmjii. The third criterion is one 
which often expresses itself in doublets: Meauy/OR. *«Ky ‘between’, 
n«Me>K3a/iiaae>Ka ‘hope’ HaaewHUfl ‘reliable’, rpaaviaHMii/ropomamtii 
‘citizen’, NVHObin/'iyHion ’foreign’, noutb/noHb ‘strength’, neuidpa 
‘cave’/IleM^pcKHfl (monastery), nes&KOa ’ignoramus'/ncBe»va ‘boor*. 

Since Russian and Old Bulgarian agreed on most points the origin 
of many words is not to be demonstrated. It is possible that a good 
enough dictionary (which does not exist) might show when and under 
what circumstances each word came into circulation, and consequently 
how much it is indebted to the literary Russo-Slavonic tradition. For 
the present it is merely to be set down as probable that cultural words of 
long standing arc likely to be Russo-Slavonic, even in the absence of 
external signs. On the other hand, there are examples in which the 
demonstration applies to the average and not to the individual. Among 
prefixes meaning ‘out of Russian has a preference for vy- and Old 
Bulgarian for is-, though both belong to the common store; but it is 
impossible to say that BuGirn. ‘knock out'/naOiiTb ‘massacre’ reflects a 
difference of dialect. *Ors- is found in pocr ‘stature'/ pa cth ‘grow’, and 
it is not more than plausible to attribute the difference to the inter¬ 
vention of Russo-Slavonic in the second. 

126. Turko-Tatar and other I.oantcords. The languages of the 
Turko-Tatar group arc remarkably conservative. ‘In the Turkish 
group', says J. Deny in Let Langurs Ju Monde, ‘only Yakut and 
CuvaSian appear aberrant. It follows that the forms of words of 
Common Turkish which we can reconstitute arc remarkably like the 
forms of words of various dialects now spoken.' It is possible to make 
a distinction between the northern languages and the southern, of 
which latter Osmanli Turkish is the most important. The latter has 
profoundly affected Bulgarian and Serbocroat, but not Russian. The 
Russian translations have been with a number of northern dialects, 
such as those of the Pcdcncgs, Polovcy, Dzagatais and above all 
the Golden Horde. One is largely prevented by the strong family 
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resemblance of this group of languages from seeking to define the 
source of any particular word. 

Within this class of borrowings it is convenient to include those 
words for which Turko-Tatar languages were merely intermediaries. 
Some were Greek, borrowed directly or through Persian. Persian 
words express many of the most important cultural concepts available 
to the Tatars; and as the Persians anticipated them in adopting the 
Moslem religion it was through Persian that a large vocabulary of 
Arabic terms found its way into Turkish. For the Mcdiwval Russians, 
however, all this was Turko-Tatar; the Golden Horde filled the whole 
Orient as they viewed it. 

At an earlier time the Slavs had been in contact with Iranians upon 
the steppe or in the White Russian plains. This had led to very ancient 
borrowings (see section 2). At that time the eastern horizon was 
composed of Aryans in the steppe and woodlands of South Russia and 
Finns in the forests of the centre and north. The Tatars lay wholly 
outside the world of the primitive Slavs. Between the fourth and sixth 
centuries, however, a succession of Turanian tribes—Alans, Huns, 
Avars ( 06 pu)—crossed Southern Russia and were entangled in the 
Great Migrations. As a result of this the oldest stratum of Turko- 
Tatar loanwords is common to all Slavonic peoples: R. k.hiCivk ‘cowl’ 
OB. klobukO P. klobuk Cz. klobouk ‘hat’ S. klobuk <~TT. *kalbuk T. 
kalpak. In this form the word has suffered metathesis, though not of 
the normal variety; when reborrowed later it did not suffer this change: 
R. xo.inaK ‘night-cap’ MB. kalpak, cf. MGr. KaXTrcnci Magyar kalpag. 
After the Slavonic peoples had divided, the Turanian migrations 
continued—Bulgarians coming from the Volga into Moesia, Magyars 
(but they were a Finno-Ugric people) advancing towards Hungary, 
Peicncgs, Khazars and Polovcy into South Russia. Words then 
borrowed had varying areas of diffusion: 1’. san ‘appearance, honour’ 
>OB. sanu R. cau ‘rank’ npiiocAmtiiaTbCR ‘assume a dignified air'. One 
of the words borrowed in this period was nduiaju. ‘horse’ Ruth. .i»ina 
‘colt’ <TT. ala fa, which seems to have been brought by Vladimir 
Monomach from his travels among the Vjatifi at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. There was an important horse-market for the nomads 
at Kiev. The bulk of the words which entered Russian probably did so 
as a result of the dominion established over the steppe and open wood¬ 
land by the Golden Horde. It is a record of the military superiority 
of the nomads and of the unfamiliar way of life which they revealed to 
the Slavs. Osmanli Turkish words have also entered Russian, but at a 
much later date and in smaller numbers. 

The oriental words borrowed by the Russians from the Turkish 
tribes, whether original parts of their vocabulary or not, arc generally 
names of things: of animals and metals native to the cast, terms 
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appropriate to nomad life, military and religious expressions, and some 
oddments referring to ships, measures and institutions. 

Birds and animals: OR. Kparylt ‘sparrow-hawk’ (TT. karagu) 
miprit ‘crow, hag’ (T. karga) Wpuyr ‘golden eagle’ (TT. burgut) 
:niiiWAb ‘horse’ (TT. ala fa) iiiuaK ‘mule (T. ffek ‘ass ). 

Trees and materials: Ka|wri*t ‘elm’ ( T. hara agaf black tree ) 
nafiyp ‘aloes’ (T‘ 1 ’. sabr from Arab.) im»>m ‘raisins' (T. usum) 
OR. xapanyr ‘steel’ (T. karahk ‘blackness’) fiyjiar ‘Damascene 
steel, sword’ (from Pers. pulad) b.ttuh 'three copecks’ (T. altin 
‘gold’) ,t>‘iibni ‘coin’ pi. .u-iu.ni ‘money’ (T. damga; a doublet is 
Tunrit ‘stamp’ from which is derived tuh6>kiih ‘customs-house’) 
Mtwtyr ’pearl’ (T. inn, perhaps of Chinese origin) nayapy.t 
‘emerald’ (T. sumrut) nn|m. ‘naphtha’ (T. nr/t, from Greek) 
n.itnin ‘diamond’ (T. elmas, from Greek d86pas). 

Nomad life and customs: uanaii ‘Cossack’ (T. kazak) in.min. 

‘lead a nomad life’ (T. gbfmrk) xaii x.iraii ‘khan’ >»|>.ia ‘horde’ (T. 
ordu) ii>pr.i ‘yurt’ (T. yurt) capa« ‘shed’ (T. tar ay) mm ‘post-house’ 
(TT. yam; adj. mmikoH) (kiuiMiiK ‘shoe’ (T. bafmak) ia«iJrT:iu ‘long 
coat’ (T. kaftan) Tto.ibtiaii ‘tulip’ (Pers. dulbend ‘turban’) vni>r 
‘Hat-iron’ (T. utu) •h-kAii ‘stamp, die’ (TT. f akan) upfiya ‘water¬ 
melon’ (T. karpuz) Kynypyia ‘maize’ (T. hukoroz , a word of 
mysterious origin) fiynn 'buckwheat beer’ (T. baza). 

Military: wuima.i ‘dagger’ (T. hanfer, from Arab.) lira ran 
‘yataghan’ (T. yatagan) fioranapb ‘warrior, hero’ (Pens, bahadur) 
uapay.i 'sentry' (T. karakol) raOjaMun ‘bandit (T. haydamak). 

Religious: fiycypMnii MycyjtbM&iuiu ‘Moslem’ a pan 'negro. 
Moor' ici ii-ua ‘beggar, cripple (?TT. kalak). 

Colours: K&pttft ‘brown’ (T. kara ‘black’) fiypult ‘chestnut 
(TT. bur) n.iizlt ‘bright ted* (T. at). 

Musical: (Ruth.) k«mi ‘eight-stringed guitar' (T. kapuz) 

‘reed pipe’ (?T. dudiik; the word may be anomaiop<tic). 

Measure: npiiiAn ‘ell’ (T. urftn). 

The Ukrainian peoples of the steppe were not released from nomad 
and Turkish dominion until the eighteenth century was well advanced. 
They have, consequently, a number of loanwords not found in Great 
Russian. Among them the most celebrated is caviar (Ruth, igib tip), 
which has become universal. 

There arc later, specifically Osmanli, loanwords also: iinu>iap '»•!< 
i in ma fKiiimlktayK ifHipuuii .liman mis’ill liaiiK ccpa.'H. etc. (T. yenifert 
bey pas a basibozuk frrman divan kayih taray, the last word giving the 
doublet rnpuft listed above), which arc common I-.uropean currency. 

* F. Miklosich. Die tirkiieke Element! in Jen tiiJort- unJ utteurofniuchen Sprocket! 
(Vienna, 1KK4); K. Ixikotsch. EtynuJagiiehn IIVr rteehurh Jer eumpauehen 
I t'Srler neirnliJischen t'rtptungt 1 HcidcH»erit. igl 7 ). 
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The word Ga.i66c 'dolt’ and the GeabMec occurring in hh 6e.ni.M6ca 
He CMucairr ‘he doesn’t understand a thing’ represent IT. variants 
of the same word (T. bilmez ‘ignorant’). 

Among borrowings from East European languages are: (from 
Finnish) Mopw ‘walrus’ ( mursu, whence perhaps English morse); (from 
Hungarian) KyvMa 'cap with flaps’ ( kuesma); (from Lithuanian ) 
Ba.iaHjtaTbCH 'to slack’ (r alanda ‘hour’), n&KJH ‘tow’ ( p&kulos ); from 
Polish) BeHae.ib 'woven monogram’ (tc^ae/'knot’ = R. Vaen), seHr6pcHHB 
‘Hungarian’ (Wggry = OR. Vrpe, whence the Ugro- in Ugro-Finnish) 
and possibly, though incredibly, Btoxa (tcodka). Curious borrowings 
from the Classical languages arc: Kypo.iecHtb ‘to play pranks' (from 
the Kyrie eleison in the church-service), epyiua 'nonsense (Latin 
gerundium) and Ko.iGaca ‘sausage’ (? Hebrew kol-basar ‘every sort of 
meat’; there are similar words in other Slavonic languages). Other 
words from Greek arc Pocctfn ‘Russia’ (Pwooia), npoBiTb ‘bed’ 
(xpaflBariov), Kaiopra ‘penal servitude' (Kdrripyov), kbt ‘whale’ (KfjTO?), 
jiewta ‘ribbon’ (Afvnov); from Latin ouct ‘vinegar’ (acetus, while yncyc 
‘vinegar’ is from Greek 6fos), hhjwk ‘turkey’ (indicus), Ko.-wua 
‘Christmas and New Year festivals’ ( calender) and (via Germanic) 
kot6.i ‘cauldron* (catillus), pe.tbKa ‘radish’ (radieem), TiopbMa ‘prison’ 
(P. turma ‘dungeon’ Germ. Turm, Latin turris). The only borrowings 
from Celtic appear to be cnyra 'servant’ and perhaps ckok ‘leap’. 

Among the less obvious borrowings from other European languages 
are: (from German) m.iAna ‘hat’ ( Schlapphut ), b6**p ‘fan’ ( Fdcker, but 
influenced by b6htk ’to waft’), puanan' sort of carriage’ (P. rydtean 
from Reitwagen), apanHux ‘whip’ (P. harapnik from herab), e<pp6ATop 
‘corporal* ( Ge/reiter ), ci|>6c ‘hilt’ (Gef&ss), m-pcraK ‘joiner’s bench’ 
(Werkstatt), nitirr ‘screw’ (P. gteint ‘worm of screw’ from Gewinde, 
popularly associated no doubt with BWTb 'to screw’), npaxMa.t ‘starch* 
(P. krochmal, from Kraftmehl), 6yiiT ‘insurrection’ (P. bunt, from 
Bund), Tupe.iKa ‘plate’ (P. talerz, from Teller ); (from Dutch) rpioa 
‘ship’s hold' (’/ Ruim, complete with deflnite article), py.tb ‘rudder’ 
(roer, with dissimilation of liquids), a»BM ‘inch’ (duim ‘thumb’), 
.'hihtuk ‘umbrella, parasol’ (zonnedek; a back-formation is soht); 
(from English) MHHMaH ( midshipman ), nMflMc&K ‘jacket’ ( pea-jacket) 
r6H.VK (gundech), boksAji ‘railway-station’ (ultimately from Vauxhall), 
anpa.i 'ail hands on deck’ (over all), ippeHH ‘burberry’ (Lord French), 
it»k ‘riding crop’ (stick), BrpdAKa (tvherry), and there is an intriguing 
theory that a6m<*B ‘cheap’ (long form aeui^Bbift) derives from an 
English dog-cheap; (from French) c»pt.Vk ‘frock-coat’ (surtout), 
KypamtiTbcn ‘to swagger, bluster’ (courage), fciaHmcBuB ‘flesh-coloured’ 
(blanche), inniic.ib ‘overcoat’ (chenille 'sort of dressing-gown’) .taster 
•gun-carriage’ (Germ. Laffette, from I'affut); (from Italian) .taw 
‘agio’ (French l'agio, from aggio), Kapr.Hpc.ib ‘potato’ (Germ. Kartoffel, 
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from tartufola)\ (from Spanish) .KivtCx-pHun cto.i ‘card-table’ (French 
Vhombre ‘a card game’ from hombre ‘man’), ph6t ‘raccoon’ ( gineta . 
from Arabic); from Portuguese comes perhaps an6pT ‘sort of apple’ 
(?Oporto). 

127. Word-formation. The suffixes set forth in section 78 arc well 
represented in Russian, cither in the native form or in borrowings 
from Old Bulgarian or both. Few points require noting. The suffix 
-ene appears in Russian in its analogical form -jane (c-umriHe ‘Slavs’). 
-Ani appears as -m(nult), e.g. wpessHnul ‘wooden’ (OB. drfvinyfl ), 
see section 86. -eH figures in native words as -em (ibuojk ‘murrain’), in 
borrowings as -oik (luiaem ‘grammatical case'); both words from pad- 
‘fall’. Except in the word amtA ‘child’ the diminutive ending -< is 
lengthened in the singular to -en-uktl (as though from an Mi-stem): 
kotpiiok ‘kitten’ C»S. KOTeima/NVAP. Korftni (<-</«; the old forms of 
the singular arc found in White Russian and Ruthenian, but cf. 
Ruthenian names in -eHKo). -1 lie, used as in OB. in ym.iKuiv ‘school’ 
(presumably borrowed), is also used as an augmentative (KyjMHitmc, 
from KyaaK ‘fist’), -iitt in its Russian form -km gives patronymics: 
IlerptiniiM ‘son of Peter’ Hb&hohhm ‘son of John’. (Surnames in -omi'i 
-cbii’i are usually from Polish and arc accordingly stressed on the 
penultimate.) -ije(~ije) gives -lie in borrowed and -w in native Russian 
words. -Iji appears as -mi (cyabii ‘judge’); -yhi as uhh -iihh (Gon'tim 
‘goddess’). Some feminines are formed with the suffix -uxa; e.g. 
Kyn'iiixii ‘merchant’s wife’ from KynAt; others with the ending -(b)uia; 
e.g., rcncpaabiiia ‘general’s wife’, npoijM-ccopma ‘professor’s wife’. 
The short form of the adjeaivc in -isku gives the numerous place- 
names in -cm. 

Russian is notable for its use of augmentatives and diminutives, as 
such or in an affectionate, depreciatory or ironical sense. Among the 
suffixes may be mentioned -ui<: a6m>ii< ‘little house’, -mm (from first 
palatalization of the *-ik- giving -til f -iku): ‘dear’ from 

r&nyCb ‘pigeon’, -ok (from -uki): ‘little wood’, -ck (from -IkQ): 

Kniieic ‘little horse’, aee6*u‘K, double diminutive of jipc ‘wood’ from 
Jieciu by first palatalization, -mi (from - Ik-a): KpoiiiiTua ‘small bed’ 
from KfKituiTb, -dm ltd (from -1 lk-lk-a): Hibio'ma ‘little Nina’, -ko (from 
- Ik-o ): fifriu'tKo by first palatalization from hCckihci ‘apple’, •iiiko:ok6uiko 
‘little window’ (apparently based on 6w» ‘eye’; ‘window’ is the derived 
okiio), double diminutive oKonifiito; -ne/ uo (from -lee): atSpmi.ibite 
‘small mirror’ from :tepK»ao, -miiiko: nepuiuiin ’small feather’ from 
iH'po, -auiKu: crapuic&iiiM) ‘nasty old man’ from crnpiiit ‘old man’, 
•niiiKa /-miiiko: ii.i.-ii.Tiinno> ‘shabby old overcoat’ from nnjibr6 (French 
paletot), -iuhp: iiyjsi'nliiv ‘big fist’, -yxa: <Tnpyxa ‘old woman’, 
-011(b) k.i: (ViCrf'iiir.i ‘peasant woman’ from 61160, KftmibKa ‘Katie’ 
from K;Vni (itself a diminutive), -yum: .Iimm.i ‘Lizzie’ from to, 
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-»wa: O.wtiia from O.m, dim. of Onbra, -ymHa: 6 &< 5 ynnta 'grand¬ 
mother', -louiKa: oaaioiiiK.1 from ohjh 'uncle'. 

The diminutive forms of Christian names present a high degree of 
mutilation and abbreviation; e.g. Caina from AneKcansp, K6 .th from 
HuKonafl. * 

Diminutives in -nun’ and -iiuiko of masculine nouns retain their 
masculine gender; e.g. Ky.iam'iuie above (from k>'.i4k ‘fist’), yeaaiiufl 
ropo.niuiKo ‘a wretched little district capital. 


D.STYLE 


128. The Slavonic Sentence. The order of words in a Slavonic 
sentence was entirely free. In the principal clause that word went first 
upon which the speaker's mind was dwelling particularly. A great deal 
of our material is narrative, and therefore the verb (the active element) 
is mostly to be found leading the sentence: OB. glagolaaie bo emu: 
izidi, duie neiistyj 'for he said to him. Depart, unclean spirit’. The 
subject often followed the verb. In subordinate sentences, however, 
the conjunction or relative of subordination headed the sentence; the 
verb cither followed the opening word or was delayed until the end of 
the sentence- A dative generally preceded an accusative; the attribu¬ 
tive genitive preceded, and the partitive followed, its noun, and demon¬ 
stratives might precede or follow. A considerable use was made of 
enclitics: OB. ie bo li and oblique cases of the personal pronouns. 

The linking of sentences was loose, in the manner called paratactic 
(exemplified by Homer). The following verses of St. Mark v. will help 
to define this manner: 


2. 1 izlezulju £e emu is korablja, 
able surete i otu grobu clovikd 
duchoml necistomi, 3. He Siliste 
imeaie vii grobechii, i ni Seliznoml 
o£eml ego niktoie ne mogaaie ego 
sdvgzati . . . 9. 1 vupraiaale i: 
kako ti estd ««<; i glagola emu: 
legeomi mini img estd.jako mnozi 
esmi I. 


2. Kcri I^sASovtos orCrroO Ik toO 
ttXojoO f 06 iw 5 <SmV)VTno*v aCrr$ Ik 
TUV uvnuduv < 5 v 0 fXdTTOS tv Trv*ui»om 
dKapWiTto, 3. 6$ Tf|v kotoIkt)®iv 
dyev Iv -rots yvi’iuacri, taxi 0O8I 
dXOott oOkIti o 06 ci$ t]bjvaro aurdv 
5 naai... 9. xal tirripwra outov, 
Ti 001 6voua; xal Aiy«t oCrrtj, 
Atytcjv 6vou6 pot, 6ti ttoAXo! Iouev. 


The Greek text shows that this is a translator’s style: each word and 
turn is rendered by a corresponding word and turn in the same place. 
Yet the translator keeps to his own idiom. He renders the genitive 
absolute by a Slavonic dative absolute in verse 2, and uses an instru¬ 
mental for Gk. prep.-(-dative in the same. In the Greek the clauses are 
mostly principal. The Slavonic translator follows this usage not 
merely because it is in the original, but because it corresponds to the 
genius of his own tongue. The relative clause in verse 3 is less 
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subordinated than in the Greek. OB. tie was still recognizably a 
demonstrative, and its oblique cases have survived as the third 
personal pronoun of the modern languages. As in Homer, it admits of 
translation ‘who/he, indeed’, whereas Hellenic 6s was purely relative 
‘who*. When compelled to subordinate a phrase, the Slavonic 
translator relied on his declined participles, as: 


4. za nje emu mnogo kraty poty i 
oii ielezny suvezanu soltju prf- 
trlzaacho otu njego oia £ele- 
znaa i pota sukruiaacho i(. 


4. 616 to aCrriv ttoXXobos irtSais sal 
AAOawi 6 c 6 €CT 0 ai, xai Bitairaoftai 
(m‘ aCrrou TOs iXumis xai t6s 
iriSas owTrrpi9®ai. 


Lit.: ‘For this (reason)—he many times with fetters and iron bonds 
being bound (dat. abs.) —there were broken from him the iron bonds 
and the fetters were shattered.’ 

The absolute construction allowed the subordination of one clause, 
but the other two (governed in Greek by the same conjunction) had to 
become principal. 

The verses quoted illustrate the principles of word-order. In the 
ninth verse the verb comes first (apart from the conjunction) in the 
two narrative clauses. In the interrogation, kako ‘what?’ (lit. ‘how?’) 
comes first, and the noun is postponed to the end of the sentence; but 
in the reply the essential word legeonu ' Legion’ is announced at once. 
Similarly, in the second half of verse 3: "and no man could bind him, 
no, not with chains’ is rendered ‘and not even with iron bonds (him) 
anyone could him bind’, so that the necessary emphasis is secured by 
placing ‘iron bonds’ early. In this the Slavonic translator was following 
the Greek word for word, but it was not the less appropriate to his 
own style, which required him to announce his concepts in the order 
of their interest to him. The one caveat which must be entered is, 
perhaps, that the task of coping with a highly organized tongue like 
Hellenistic Greek was beyond the native resources of Old Bulgarian, 
particularly in the matter of subordination, and that the translators 
may have used their participles with more ingenuity than would be 
found in the colloquial. 

129. Kievite Prose. It was these resources that Russian writers 
inherited when they began to frame Russian literature. The Russian 
vernacular differed, however, in having already lost the feeling for 
declined participles: uAymn ‘going’ is found in 1073 with a masc. sg. 
subject; 11.iymi' (nr) w.' eny rwnHTb'as he was going back’ (14th cent.) 
(OB. idoitu) is a defective dative absolute. Russian writers could not 
indulge in participial constructions without artificiality, and con¬ 
sequently tend to write more paratactically even than the Bulgarian 
translators. It is the easier to do because their material is suited to 
simple narrative, with a predominant position allotted to finite verbs. 
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and much direct speech. This is exemplified by the Chronicle formerly 
attributed to Nestor, which gives the historical traditions of Kiev to 
the year 1118. It exists in two fourteenth-century forms: Povisl 
vremennych lit and the Naialnaja litopii (Laurentian MS. 1377). The 
relatively late date of the manuscripts prevents us from drawing too 
precise inferences from this work; but it is legitimate to note that a 
simple narrative style in a disciplined language had been evolved in the 
service of the Rurikid princes. The authors suppress their own per¬ 
sonality; they compose annals in which, generally, each year is complete 
in itself, so that the more important ones form historiettes, as in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which are told with vigour, pith, and dramatic 
force. The Pouienie Vladimir a Monomacha (‘Instructions of V.M.’) 
(c. 1110) is in the same style; but it is more hortatory, and reveals a 
strong personality. The Cho£denie igumena Daniila v svjatuju semlju 
(1106-8) ('Abbot Daniel's journey to the Holy Land’) is written in a 
yet simpler manner, since books of travel were not regarded as 
literature. It may be taken as a specimen of the speech of the educated 
classes with its leanings toward Church Slavonic. The style includes 
expressions of confession and exhortatipn suited to the author’s 
religious profession, together with evidence of a capacity for direct 
observation and simple statement (e.g.: ‘Saved by the will of God, I 
went to the holy city of Jerusalem and saw the whole land of Galilee 
and the holy places'). A mild sectarian malice enlivens his remarks 
concerning the Latin clergy, who took first place in the ceremonies at 
Jerusalem. 

These and other works in prose exemplify the literary achievement 
of Kiev, apart from verse. They show that a satisfactory medium of 
expression had been found for the matters then requiring record; the 
colloquial had been given form, and the alien elements had been 
assimilated and assigned their place. Had society remained un¬ 
disturbed, Russian prose would have passed through the same phases 
as that of France or England, advancing at the same time according as 
more matter was drawn into writing and more use was made of 
classical resources (in this case Greek). The ruin of Kiev in 1240, first 
by internal dissensions and then by Tatar conquest, drove literature 
into the monasteries, where the liturgy tended to petrify Church 
Slavonic, while the chanceries used an official language for business 
purposes only. The two styles thus drew more and more apart; that of 
literature became a deadening convention. There is no such dichotomy 
apparent in the Kievite documents, in which the Church Slavonic 
manner must have corresponded with normal cultured expression. 

130. Prince Igor's Expedition (Sloto o polku Igorevi). Until 1940 it 
might have been said that this celebrated work was accepted by almost 
all competent critics as a unique survival of the secular poetry of Kiev. 
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The manuscript was discovered in 1795, three years after the Tmutara- 
kari stone (of alleged date 1068), and was carefully edited under the 
patronage of Count Musin-PuSkin, who had already consecrated a 
memoirc to the affairs of the principality of Tmutarakaii (1794). The 
Russian power was then spreading into the Taman promontory, 
beyond the Sea of Azov. Karamzin took a copy of the manuscript, and 
it was examined by Malinovskij before it was lost in the Great Fire of 
Moscow. Among the scholars who have accepted the work as genuine 
we may cite Srcznevskij, Pcrctc and Spcranskij. There have been 
doubters from the time of the discovery, but they have been over¬ 
whelmed by the weight of authority and (it must be said) by the 
conviction generated by the brilliance of the poem itself. A. Mazon’s 
Lt Slovo d'Igor (Paris, 1940), however, has opened the whole question 
afresh and, in default of the original manuscript, proof of genuineness 
has become exceedingly difficult.* The authenticity of the Tmutarakari 
stone is no longer accepted, thanks to the unfavourable testimony of 
cpigraphists. That of the Slovo is associated with it by the circum¬ 
stances of the discovery, and by the prominence given to Tmutarakaii 
in the poem. 

Loss of the manuscript is a first obstacle to certainty upon this point. 
Another is the uniqueness of the Slovo in Kievitc literature. It is the 
only source for many words and turns of phrase, mythological con¬ 
ceptions and stylistic devices, for which the predominantly clerical 
literature of Old Russia provides no parallel. This is as things should 
be if the Slovo were indeed the sole survivor of a brilliant lost literature 
of heroic poems; but it is also as things would be if the Slovo were a 
pastiche. Its only peer is the Muscovite ZadonISina , which celebrates 
the encounter of the Russians and Tatars on the field of Kulikovo in 
1380. The verbal similarity of the two pieces is such that one or the 
other must be a plagiarism. Those who hold that the Slovo is authentic 
complain that the ZaJunieina uses the language and situations of the 
older poem without skill or taste. But the manuscript history of the 
ZadonHina is well attested. The oldest form is preserved from the 
fifteenth century, and there are versions from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The language of the Slovo is not exactly that of 
any surviving manuscript of the ZadonUina, but it resembles very 
closely that of the sixteenth-century MS. 2060 of the Moscow 
Historical Museum. There arc other testimonies to the narrative of 
Kulikovo, but the Slovo remained completely unnoticed until its 

• Muon advances the theory that the Slovo was an eighteenth-century 
forgery. See Slavonic Review, xxiv. No. 63. S. P. Obnorskij's detailed account 
of it* linguistic state ( Oierki po istorii runkogo litrraturnogo jazyka, Moscow, 
104b) presumes the authenticity of the poem. Much depends on a sentence in 
an Apostle (Act* and Kpistlcs) of 1307, which might be taken from the poem, or 
vice versa. 
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brusque discover)' in the last years of the eighteenth century. L pon the 
charge of plagiarism, therefore, the onus of proof lies upon the 
partisans of the Slovo. 

The discoverers assigned to their manuscript a tentative date in the 
sixteenth, or late fifteenth, century. Since i/c and f/i arc confused 
(jiv'iu pyciiitb cMopmt cuHOBsa Horn, uiti.ujfl), editors were compelled to 
postulate an intervening redaction (14th or 13th century) made at or 
near Pskov. The simplification of the group -vl- to -/- is another 
northern feature of the language. The list of princes could hardly have 
been completed before the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, though the author speaks as if Igor (d. 1202) were still alive. 
No specifically Kievitc dialect features have been identified. 

Russian and Slavonic forms are found side by side, with some 
preference for the Slavonic equivalents: cjwBiw/co.toBiio night in- 
gale’ npark/BopoTH ‘doors’ iBifipa.Tfc/aufiop^.Tfc visor nperpaauuw / 
n|>i‘ropt)jiim<i ‘they impeded’ (So.wtumi, ‘marsh . The jers arc confused 
in trsr.w ‘mist’ (Gk. 6m X XA). They are generally retained in stressed 
positions, but o/e arc also found, ft has hardened to ry, but k remains 
a wholly velar consonant which cannot be set before *: pucKaru ‘run 
about'; Kuiani ‘clamour’ Ku<*Bt‘at Kiev’. The dual is used for Ha» of 
us two’ coKo.inma ‘with two falcons’ MjHcunrteH 'let us two show 
bravery’, and the aorist and imperfect used for aorist are frequently 
in evidence: ycne ‘slept’ pvit* ‘said (rt/rmuim was poKoTaxy 
‘thundered’. The ethic and possessive datives and the instrumental of 
comparison arc also used. 

The Slovo is commonly printed as prose and described as if it were 
such. But it has a marked accentual rhythm, and the clauses run 
parallel. They can often be arranged so as to show lines of three (and 
sometimes two or four) accents. It is not the rhythm of the North 
Russian heroic folk-songs (byliny) which arc devoted to the exploits of 
Kievitc heroes of earlier date than Igor. Their lines are longer, and the 
prosodic accentuation is less marked. They arc, on the other hand, as 
Spcranskij has shown, regularized by their melodics. It is to be noted, 
in view of some other suggested parallels, that Macpherson’s Ossian is 
in strongly accented prose, with a basis in the English ballad metre. 
Those who maintain the authenticity of the Slovo may find in its 
uniqueness a justification for its isolated prosodic technique. 

The author’s style is rapid, forceful and brilliant. No scepticism can 
diminish the credit of his creative achievement, beside which the 
phrases of the ZadonSHna seem so jejune. The author uses the 
Homeric epithet with mastery when speaking of the ‘cight-thoughted’ 
Jaroslav, and he is almost Pindaric when he uses ‘six-winged’ as an 
equation for three falcons. Heroic periphrase is used in ‘Dazbog’s 
child' (for Igor), and Vsevolod is regularly introduced by the epithet 
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Cy n Typ-fc or npi tv pi 'the valiant (or fiery) aurochs'. The editio princeps 
explains the first epithet as equivalent to fiorunipb ‘hero’. Powerfully 
constructed phrases are devised to echo the crash and fury of 
action, and alliterations give firmness to the rhythm. The use of the 
inner object, the doubling of words that signify action, and parallelism 
enrich his style. The headlong construction of the poem itself, sug¬ 
gesting the inspiration of a rhapsode, helps to win the reader's assent. 
The first editors remarked with complaisance that this poem had come 
to prove that the Russian heroes of olden time had, like those of 
Macpherson, their bards. In this remark sceptical critics read an 
acknowledgement of one of the sources of this poet's inspiration. His 
apostrophes to various heroes and rivers, his use of lyres that play by 
themselves, and his accumulation of misty omens and images resemble 
the style of Ossian, while (it is claimed) some epithets can be justified 
from byliny which were in process of collection in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. A stylistic matter of particular importance is his 
criticism of the old poet Bojan for his use of kennings and stereotyped 
phrases. Bojan is named also in the Zadonlfina, and it is hard to resist 
the evidence that the citations in the Slovo are from that work. That 
poet’s name is South Slavonic. He might have immigrated into Russia 
in Kievitc times, but it is also possible he was one of the many South 
Slavs who left the Balkans in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
under the pressure of the Turkish victories. 

The doubt concerning the authenticity ol the Slovo is not such as to 
diminish its worth as creative literature or its influence in literary 
history (since that was only felt after Musin-Pu&kin's time). But it 
prevents us from citing the Slovo as a sample of a lost heroic literature, 
and until it is removed there can be no credence given to the numerous 
scholarly and ingenious emendations and interpretations which have 
been added to those of the editio princeps. 

MIDDLE RUSSIAN (1500-1700) 

131. The Chancery Styles. In preceding paragraphs the history of 
Russian sounds and forms has been carried down to modern times for 
the sake of continuity of exposition. It is now fitting, however, to call a 
halt and to survey Middle Russian, the language of the princes of 
Muscovy. The sixteenth century was, in Russia as in other parts of 
Europe, an age of energetic changes which were reflected in the 
language also. By the end of the fifteenth century the Muscovite 
princes had rounded off their domain by the reduction of Great 
Novgorod (1478) and the acquisition of its vast, indefinite hinterland 
in the dense conifer forests that stretched from Archangel to Perth and 
the Urals. So Novgorod was added to Vladimir, Suzdal, Rostov, Tver, 
which were Muscovite domain in the fourteenth century, and to 
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Jaroslavl, Rostov, Vjatka, Pskov, Rjazafi and Smolensk; the series of 
annexations concluded with the capture of Novgorod Seversk in 1523. 
Russia had become a State. In the latter half of the century this new 
State hurled itself upon its old oppressors in the cast and south-east. 
Ivan IV’s capture of Kazan in 1552 was rapidly followed by the seizure 
of Astrakhan in 1556, and that by the Cossack Ermak's conquest of the 
original Siberia, the Tobol Valley, in 1581. What the discovery of the 
New World was to Spain, the opening of Siberia was to Russia—a 
broad outlet for adventure. Russia differed from Western Europe, 
however, in enjoying at this time no humanistic renaissance. The 
Greeks who fled from Byzantium brought nothing of their classical 
culture to the land civilized by the Greek Church. There is no such 
flowering of all the arts, including the art of polite living, as accom¬ 
panied the similar explosion of economic and State-building energy in 
the west. 

The concept of the State had its counterpan in language. For use in 
the Muscovite chancery there was built up an official style (npuK^anuB 
naut;), which was thoroughly nationalistic in its applications. It was 
not literary, nor unified beyond the needs of official business. This 
absence of second intention allowed it to reflect more accurately the 
speech-habits of the time. Legal documents embodying arguments and 
judgments record with accuracy the statements actually made in 
court. A party declares: 'He said anything that came into his head’ 
(hto (>mv irtTpi. naHeci. ua pors, to roiiopu.Tb ‘what the wind brought to 
his mouth, that he said* 1525), and the vivid colloquialism is a guaran¬ 
tee of the faithfulness of the whole record. There is no trace of Church 
Slavonic in such pieces. There is no aorist or imperfect. The perfect is 
found as much without auxiliary as with it, especially in the third 
person; for the other persons either the auxiliary or a pronoun might 
appear: h:ii mh.tv 'I took ’/ecu it 3won, ‘I burned' xyiin.iH ecHH ‘we 
bought'. The active participles had become gerunds. The infinitive 
was in -ft, but with an evident tendency to contract: coCpam it mojibhti. 
'to gather and discuss’. Hardening was more frankly admitted than in 
the modern orthography: (a)>»cor/MR. wer 'burned', buuhj.ts/MR. 
BUiue.i ‘went out’, jt.Taeurfc/6yaeiub (2.9.). 

In its nominal flexions this sixteenth-century Russian had reached a 
definite form, but not that of the present day. The i- a- o-dedensions 
formed three distinct patterns, and there had not yet occurred the 
invasion of all oblique cases of the plural by a-flexions. The details 
may be studied in the paradigms already offered. The examples of 
Middle Russian all correspond to the period from 1500 to 1550, which 
was one of relative calm and consolidation. There were vacillations in 
Middle as in Modem Russian. The u-dedension was still recognizable, 
at least in the gen. sg.; but in the loc. voc. sg. and nom. pi. there was a 
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law for each word. Masculine /-stems retained their old forms in the 
plural, though their singulars had already passed to jo. The record 
was still incomplete: KAueiib ‘stone* had GS. km ueH h/ Ka mhh. Distinc¬ 
tion of gender had been erased from the plural, and in the singular 
gender had been made to conform very closely with declension. The 
old neuter collectives in -ije were still in use: fipa-rbe/MR. OpaTbH 
‘brethren*, but the later usage was not unknown. The dual lingered in a 
weakened form. JXsa ‘two’ was still declined as a dual, but dual nouns 
like omh ‘(two) eyes’, while retaining DID. oshma, took their gen. loc. 
form from the plural: gen. oiefl. 

Russian was thus a national language in official use, but it was 
variable according to occasions or persons. A will was more stylized 
than a record of pleas. The Tsar wrote with some elegance, preferring 
-ja to R. -i where there would be OB. -g: Bcen/aceH Pycu ‘of all Russia*. 
That was a shibboleth of good Muscovite society until far into the 
eighteenth century. A Novgorod merchant puts on paper his native 
cokahe ( c for i): npoue/npowe ‘further*, and assimilates the reflexive 
pronoun to the infinitive: aoMdiAariia ‘wait*. More curious than these 
are other practices showing the extreme scrupulousness of the Tsar’s 
civil service in adaptations and translations. Polish documents are in 
the Polonized White Russian of that court (biuktkm iimhobc ‘all the 
lords', KiuTb mobmtii ‘has to declare’, aCuxuo t.xa.ut ‘that we should 
go 1 1503). The stilted German or Laun of the Austrian Court was 
rendered by the neat device of turning the pompous phrases into 
Church Slavonic. Letters from Tatary were rendered word for word, 
with a free use of Tatar words and turns of expression, and a colourful¬ 
ness otherwise foreign to Russian correspondence. 

13a. The Literary Styles. The literary styles were radically different 
from this robust national speech of the official classes, with its 
background of the vernacular. As we have seen, there was no humanis¬ 
tic renaissance to call attention, as in the west, to the superiority of 
living over dead styles. A book was a convention shared by few. Books 
so composed were not either numerous or important, and later writers 
of the Russian classical age looked back acioss them to the Slovo as 
the only authentic record of Russian style. Still, in an energetic age, the 
books that were written could not lack some interest of subject or 
temperament, if not of elegance. 

For the latter half of the sixteenth century the best authority is the 
Domostroj (Oeconomicus or Book of Household .Management), composed 
by the archpriest Silvestr at the wish of the Tsar. Its author aspired to 
no heights. His language is practically the same as that of the chancery. 
He uses or omits the auxiliary in the same fashion, retains the sibilants 
due to second palatalization/MR. k g ck, has infinitives in -ti but 
gerunds for active participles, uses the acc. for nom. in aueps 
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‘daughter’/MR aois, knows the »-plural in cunoBe/cuHOBM. and in 
copoMOTa ‘shame’ is more true to the vernacular than MR. cpauora. His 
counsels are of a Hcsiodic naivety, though doubtless needed at the 
time, and as his purpose is severely practical he uses the very words 
he expects his uncouth pupil, the Muscovite paterfamilias, to repeat, 
leaving a blank for the names. So he inculcates respect for the Tsar and 
for religion, the correction of children, the obedience and consultation 
of wives, rule over servants and the patient endurance of sicknesses 
which there was no medical science to cure. 

Koto&ichin's Sodinenija (Description of Russia, 1666) is a work of 
quite another cast. It is salted with malice, especially against the 
Romanov princesses who knew so little of the art of society during the 
reign of Alekscj Michajlovid. The author has adopted the style 
appropriate to a formal composition on a mundane subject. He draws 
on the bank of Russo-Slavonic for such obvious archaisms as the 
imperfect tense: apasy ‘saw’ npefiuuaxy ‘resided’. The a-flexions had 
not overflowed into the o-dcclension in his time: ®irtxv MR. 10 n4x 
‘( in) houses’. He had even a style of a sort; his sentences being long 
and shapeless, with delayed verbs, perhaps under German influence. 
His acuteness and animus nocendi, however, serve him fairly well in 
place of eloquence. 

A third writer is hardly more than an ejaculator on paper. It is the 
archpriest Avakkum Pctrovid (1610-81), a bigoted opponent of Peter 
the Great’s decree concerning the cutting of beards. Avakkum s 
Zitie (Autobiography) and Poslanie (Epistle) record his indomitable 
dislike of the order and all the sufferings brought upon him by his 
intractable conscience. He was a champion of the old modes of life, 
and both his taste and his profession encourage him to retain more 
Church Slavonic elements than th'c courtly KotoSichin: the aorist 
(npmi.~i»tiM ‘arrived’ icirn.ima ‘drove out’ Gwen, ‘was’), ejuHt/owH 
‘one’, no rpajy/rApoj)' ‘through the city’, n+.m ‘I know , th enclitic, 
cup*Hb ‘that is’, ame ‘if, eujien. ‘takes’, bhhcik* ‘see’. But the use that 
he puts these things to is more vernacular than his contemporary’s 
manner. He has perfect tenses without auxiliary, b T as well as 
nav, Ao4b ‘daughter’ and ropoxi, ‘town’ according to the vernacular, 
the article (roaoBy-ry in, aewno xopontin. ‘hides his head in the 
ground', xtremui-rt ‘the little children’), and the expletive -su: 
laio-cy ‘1 hope’. The man was accustomed to addressing Russian 
citizens and peasants in a way they could understand. His sentences 
arc close-dipped, and follow the simplest models. He shows himself to 
be a popular preacher in the vigorous turns of his phrases, in his 
exclamations and asides and arguments ad hominem, and in the 
vividness of his imagery. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN (from 1700) 

133. Peter the Great and the Material Conditions of the Language. The 
first Russian newspaper, Russkija Vidomosti , began to appear under 
official sanction in 1703 (Jan. 2). Peter the Great himself marked 
passages in foreign newspapers that ought to appear in this journal. 
Its style is that of a bulletin, but necessarily colloquial. The topics of a 
newspaper were varied—a presentation of an elephant to the Shah, the 
unpopularity of Jesuits in China, discovery of copper ore and naphtha 
near Kazan, a Cossack raid, etc.—and meant the entry of fresh 
interests into Russian letters. This periodical appeared in Moscow, at 
the new capital of St. Petersburg the Peterburgskija I fdomosli was 
first issued in 1711 (May 11). Meanwhile, in 1705, the first books had 
been issued in the new civilian alphabet (rpaaaaHCKim fciCyKa). This 
was less a reform of the alphabet than an improvement of its shapes. 
The thick and thin strokes were made more even and spaced more 
openly, having in mind the best Italian alphabets; certain letters, e.g. 
p, were made more like Latin letters despite their different meaning, 
and scribal flourishes were eliminated. The orthography remained 
almost as it was. But, though highly conservative, this innovation was 
of great importance. All our alphabets have, in the last resort, a 
religious sanction: the Vulgate, the Koran, the Hebrew Bible, etc. The 
Tsar’s innovation established a distinction between the religious 
alphabet, for use in the liturgy, and the more legible letters for 
civilian use. By so doing it tended to liberate lay literature from 
clerical prejudice, and to open up the possibility of its future 
development. 

More important than cither of these changes was the impression left 
by Peter the Great that an entirely new era had opened for Russia. 
'Our culture’, wrote PuSkin, ‘appeared of a sudden, like the Russian 
nobility, in the eighteenth century.' The new life could hardly have 
appeared in more dramatic circumstances. Peter the Great pitched his 
new capital outside the racial limits of Russia, in districts where the 
Finnish language still predominated. Germans, Dutchmen, French¬ 
men and Scots entered his service and that of the Empress Catherine, 
as every effort was made to acquire and utilize the resources of occi¬ 
dental culture in statecraft, science, architecture and the military art. 
There was a tremendous rush of new ideas into Russian life, and they 
had to be accommodated in the language. The tempo quickened 
throughout the eighteenth century. ‘After Lomonosov’, said Makarov, 
‘we became acquainted with a thousand new things. Foreign ways 
begat in our minds a thousand new concepts. More than two-thirds of 
the Russian lexicon passed out of use. What could we do? We had to 
look for new modes of expression.' 
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The new modes of expression came first by simple importation 
from the west. The bureaucracy was essentially German, but it was 
drawn from the Gallicized Germans of the petty States, for whom the 
German language had none of the higher cultural implications. French 
influence was therefore predominant, though often at second hand; 
and behind French was the prestige of Latin. Latin was still a diplo¬ 
matic and academic language in Germany and Poland. The eighteenth 
century has thus come to be called the Latin-French period of Russian 
literature, and Polcvoj recognized in Karamzin not the first author to 
make adequate use of Russian resources, but 'the transition from the 
Latin-French epoch to the purely French epoch’. That is to say, with 
Karamzin, apart from the use of pure Russian there was direct access 
to the main source of new cultural ideas in France. 

These phenomena are reflected in the lexicon. There is no need to 
make a detailed list of words which declare themselves to the reader on 
any page of a Russian book or newspaper. The German words are 
often bureaucratic, such as urr^Mne.ib ‘stamp’ tirrafi ‘staff’ uapKa 
‘mark (coin), postage-stamp’ .-tatutn^p 'landwehr, militia*. The 
German verbal suffix -ieren provides a means of adapting to Russian an 
infinity of foreign terms. The Russian suffix is -ir-ocal: .<otu.ibTnpmi;iTt» 
'to cover with asphalt’. In other cases the German mediation is seen in 
some phonetic feature, such as Germ, i before a consonant at the 
beginning of a word (e.g. urrar ‘State’). More important were the 
direct French borrowings. These are found in all stages of acclimatiza¬ 
tion in Karamzin, those least advanced being left in their original 
alphabet: HMaaotiiaiiHH ceimtueHT tourment energie epithete awnpeccim 
aKceaMposaTb. Russian words began to be used in French senses: for 
example, a style could be ii.iOckiiH (plat, not physically ‘flat’ as the 
Russian term properly implied); 6im tie n cBoeA Tap&mw is a 
mistranslation of ne pas (Ire dans son assiette, where assiette means 
‘mood, state of mind’; Tp6raTr.iMU.in is French touchant, and so on. 
These sorts of expressions abounded in the language of the fops and 
beaux (utftnNW, mero.nbCKdn ‘elegant’), which was, strange to say, one 
of the cootributive elements to the Russian national style. A distinc¬ 
tive manner arose in the salons among the ‘best people’ who surrounded 
Us dames iUustries (cb^tchho a&uu). When Puikin was asked what he 
thought of the intelligence of one of these ladies, he said, ‘ I don’t know. 
We talked French!’ 

In the nineteenth century this kind of importation continued chiefly 
on the technical side; commercial, scientific, industrial. Russian has 
thus a large vocabulary of those cosmopolitan words to which no 
specific home can be given: aKnuiH<<ecKitfl ‘actinic’ a.i-iwratop 
‘alligator’ aH-nrr&ia ‘antithesis’ aprtptui ‘artery’, etc. When precision 
is possible; the word is generally found to be French: aKyiu?p 
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‘obstetrician’ (accoucheur) an.n.jHponan. 'dap' (applaudir) apmtn 
‘army’ (arrttfe). Italian musical and architectural terms and English 
and Dutch commercial and nautical words are also characteristic, 
though minor, parts of the modem vocabulary. 

It is not to be supposed that these innovations went unopposed. The 
purists proposed alternatives for these‘barbarisms’: ABTop/coiHmnv.ib, 
aya»T6pM>t/c.iyiiia.-tiiuv', nKTep/jnmej^ft, acchct£ht / iiomoiuhhk, 3 peco - 
naTbrH/oOpjiTHTbcii, etc. Their criterion predominated in the Russian 
Academy’s dictionary, both with regard to barbarisms and to 
vulgarisms, but it involved no fewer difficulties than it removed. An 
actor is not precisely a ’character-maker’, nor an auditorium a ‘place of 
hearing’. The Slavonic terms could only be used in a new and precise 
acceptation, and that could hardly be done without some system of 
mnemonics, whereas the foreign word contained ipso facto the precise 
connotation desired. A further difficulty was that the content of the 
Slavonic lexicon was not rich enough to provide the necessary new 
terms without having recourse to archaic and obsolete words, which 
were, under the circumstances, less familiar than the foreign words in 
the Gallicized society of the Russian capitals. 

134. Lomonosov and the Three Styles. A decisive date in the history 
of Russian was that of the issue of Lomonosov's Rossijskaja gram- 
matika (1755). To his contemporaries and successors in the eighteenth 
century he seemed to have given laws to the Russian language. That 
was a characteristic concept of the age. It would probably be more 
correct to say that Lomonosov revealed the inherent regularity of the 
Russian tongue to persons who had taken it too much for granted. The 
language had been in full use, as we have seen, in the chancery of 
Ivan III at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and it had played 
its part even earlier. But a spoken language is more fluid and various 
than a dead one, and Russians of the eighteenth century might well 
contrast the immutability of Russo-SIavonic with the ‘lawlessness’ of 
the vernacular. Even after Lomonosov there was room for debate 
concerning the Russian standard; but that one existed there was no 
doubt. There was no doubt, because he had himself exemplified it. 
According to Karamzin, Lomonosov was the only Russian ‘classic’. 
There might be blemishes in the odes (and Puikin came to the con¬ 
clusion that he was a great man, but not a great poet), his prose might 
have unwieldy sentences, and he might have no breath for the 
epic; none the less, Lomonosov had written authentic Russian 
(huctumi> pyccKHMb hjukomi.) and his works were satisfying and 
definitive. 

For this reason Lomonosov was approved by the ‘westerners', and 
he was the delight of the ‘Slavophils’ because of his respect for Church 
Slavonic. This was expressed in the dogma of the 'three styles’. 
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Medieval rhetoricians distinguished between the high (Latin), 
middle (courtly vernacular), and low (popular) styles. Lomonosov 
obtained this doctrine from France in its eighteenth-century trans¬ 
formation and applied it to Russian literature (*t|>ii nmuiH, Bucoxift, 
nocp<‘ACTBeHHun u iiii.iKin'). The high style was Russo-Slavonic. It was 
suitable for Greek poems, odes and prose dissertations upon important 
themes. The middle style was to be used for theatrical pieces which 
had to bear an evident relation to normal conversation (‘ic.ioB-fcMecKoe 
cnono’), and made use of Church-Slavonic for elegance along with 
elements of the low style for verisimilitude. The low style was suited 
for common purposes, such as comedies, impromptu epigrams and 
songs. It was purely Russian. All three styles were literary, however, 
and did not admit of vulgarization. 

The essential notion was that of the ‘middle’ style, since it recog¬ 
nized the mixed character of Russian. From it developed the literary 
and academic norms. After Lomonosov, the ‘high’ style could not be 
distinguished from the liturgical language. The Mow' style suggested 
that certain derivations from the norm would carry certain implica¬ 
tions, but other varieties (e.g. regional) have been discovered and 
exploited. 

These views led to the fin de siecle controversy between the tradition¬ 
alists (‘Slavophils’) and the innovators (‘westerners'). Their differences 
extended far bey ond the borders of literature and language, but within 
those limits they could be defined with some precision. The main 
point at issue was the position of Russo-Slavonic. According to some 
‘Slavophils’ this language of books was the kernel of the literary 
dialect. Its rights, in the higher departments of letters, were absolute. 
It had been adopted and perfected by the Slavs for intellectual 
expression, and the Russian colloquial was no more than a phase of the 
same language specially adapted for the common and vulgar affairs of 
life. The ‘westerners', and especially Karamzin, took the liberty of 
doubting whether this language was Russian at all. In their view it 
was merely Old Serbian, and therefore had no rights over Russia. 
Karamzin’s Letters of a Russian Traveller (Pisma russkago pule lest - 
vennika, 1791-2, 1797) lay within the territory always accredited 
to the vernacular, but they were proof of the charm of Russian 
and of its capacity for the most varied themes. His History of 
Russia (Istorija gosudarstva rossijskago), however, was a work in the 
‘high style', but in Russian. Russian was capable of all forms of 
literature, and its use involved the rejection of literary history in 
Russia with the single exception of the Slovo o polku Igorevi. The 
modern facts required modern words; and not so much words, 
according to Makarov, as content, thoughts, emotions, pictures and 
poetic elegance. 
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To measure the distance between the two manners of composition 
we may cite some lines quoted by Admiral SiSkov to prove the 
impossibility of composing elegant verse in Russian: 


Russo- Slavonic 
liman fl(n Tpcnduior 
K x.iiuity e6p;uty iiuk> k.ioiiiit 


Russian 

Mo.-toaan apoiKMT 

k xonoaiiony rtpany iu 6 k> rnfrr 


i'.uihuH ap vrHtt c Cpaaolt 


offlkn n6.noapyr6ft c 6opoa6» 


‘The young maiden shivers; she bends her neck to the cold heart; 
... one was a youth, the other had a beard.’ 


In these phrases, save for the prepositions and for a single word, the 
Russian writer thought in one set of forms and had to alter them 
conscientiously to another scries. Quite apart from the special 
scsthetic qualities of these lines, the process was one in which sponta¬ 
neity was impossible, and the original source of pleasure dried up. 
But centuries of use had invested the Russo-Slavonic literary tongue 
with qualities of its own, including a certain dignity not admitted in 
the vernacular. The solution of this deadlock was impossible along the 
lines of controversy. It had to be settled, like all ultimate questions of 
literary style, by the authority of a great poet. 

135. Pufkin (1799-1837). These were the elements of the problem 
of Standard Russian as they presented themselves to PuSkin. He was 
convinced, like the ’westerners’, that Russia had suddenly become a 
nation in the reign of Peter the Great, and that such a nation demanded 
its national language and literature. On the other hand he was disposed 
to accord more respect than they to Russo-Slavonic. In his opinion the 
Slavonic literary style was indivisible, and had been adopted in the 
eleventh century by the Slavonic people (not by any specific branch of 
them) with a fresh lexicon, new harmonies, and rational structure 
derived from the Greek. Such a model endowed the Slavs even more 
richly than the occidental nations, who depended upon Latin for their 
inspiration. He thought that this language had remained inviolate 
until the reign of Peter the Great. It had not suffered from the Tatar 
invasions nor from the Polish-Lithuanian dominion over White 
Russia and the Ukraine. But it was not the national speech of the new 
nation. 

Until shortly after 1820 PuSkin was single-minded in his allegiance 
to the new literary language of Karamzin, and only employed Church 
Slavonic features for comic effect or for parody. He was more critical 
of Lomonosov than older men who had better reason to appreciate the 
greatness of the advance made. ‘ In Lomonosov’, he wrote,' I esteem 
a great man, but not, in the last analysis, a great poet. He had 
understood the veritable source of the Russian tongue and of its 
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beauty: that is his principal service.’ He rejected entirely the thesis of 
the ‘three styles’. But the high, almost mystical value he set upon the 
Slavonic dialect drew him towards experiments in it. He began to 
assert the need for synthesis between the Russo-French literary mode 
and the Russo-Slavonic of books. He admitted also the semantic 
values of other Slavonic vocabularies as a possible source of enrich¬ 
ment of Russian, and looked for the emergence of suitable lyrical and 
narrative styles from the mingling of these different types of expression. 
But while numbering Russo-Slavonic among the sources from which 
the poet might draw, he resolutely rejected the notion that it was the 
essential dialect of Russian culture. It was fitted, he thought, to offer 
pictures and symbols, themes and expressions, for both prose and 
verse. They were, indeed, by virtue of the supposed Greek reforma¬ 
tion of the eleventh century, parts of the process of Europeanizing 
Russian thought. They were, moreover, essential parts of Russian, 
viewed as a historical creation. Russo-Slavonic might be used in 
narrative to mark certain social features and types. Its rhetorical forms 
were admissible in critical writing, and in the lyric both Russo- 
Slavonic and Biblical Slavonic afforded nuances for the ‘oriental 
style’, helped to express pathos, marked the epic tone, helped to 
sharpen antitheses and to give shades of meaning and symbols. The 
general background of all Russian expression was given by the 
'neutral' dialect of educated society, but this speech, he thought, 
should go further towards assimilating elements of the Russo-Slavonic 
heritage. 

He had to deal also with the French invasion of the Russian language 
and with the jargon of the beaux and salons ( mero.ibCKKe <t>paaw). To 
the authority of the salons or of the illustrious ladies who presided over 
them he would not bow, but he had to admit the fact of their existence 
and of their necessity in some part. The new life demanded new 
expressions; in so far as it was a European life it required European, 
i.e. French, expression. ‘Frenchmen write as they speak’, Karamzin 
had written, ‘but in many fields Russians must learn to speak as men of 
talent write’. There were French words which imposed themselves, 
either because there could be no satisfactory equivalent (£-111 c Gu.-h.iiihm 
amuTHToM ‘they ate with a good appetite’) or because they were part 
of the social scene (ttiaMniHCKof). More often it was possible to give 
French words Russian equivalents which were neither archaic nor 
monstrous, but suitable for the conversation of ladies. It was more 
important to nationalize certain French connotations by employing 
Russian phrases in new senses: / illusion, :ut.i6r /gage, b muc.iiix 

(m6.ibh.ti) en pensie, oTJtaTt. c6pa w/donner son c<rur, c.i6bo mjthiixu/mot 
d'rsprrance. The French language had had an immense sentimental 
and intellectual education which had given to its simplest words the 
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power of uniting into significant groups; PuSkin acquired the same 
flexibility for Russian. Finally, it is from the brief French sentence 
that PuSkin derives his own prose style, which rejects the involutions 
of German prose as seen in Lomonosov and the unambitious shape¬ 
lessness of so much Russo-Slavonic. 

Like other languages, spoken Russian had vertical dialects. PuSkin 
held firmly to the general principle of educated expression, the 
language of the ‘best people’, but with some freedom to welcome more 
racy elements. He gave a democratic complexion to the national 
language, unifying the literary styles by denying their traditional 
divisions, adding artistic touches from the colloquial reservoir, and 
purifying and ennobling the common tongue by new artistic creations. 
He adapted the grammar and the nuances of the common tongue to the 
ideals and style of the literary manner. In particular he made the 
freest use of expressions denoted as vulgar by the dictionary of the 
Academy. He was willing to use the language of ‘wafer-makers and 
corn-chandlers’, but with a difference, since he considered that 
Russian had become somewhat debased in their mouths.* 

136. After PuSkin. With PuSkin the Russian language had been 
fully constituted not merely as the speech of the Russian nation, 
which it had been in the fullest sense since the sixteenth century, nor 
as that of the directing classes, but with the capacity to express the 
whole range of thoughts proper to a complex modem society. With 
him, therefore, our historical sketch ends. But there are one or two 
points to be added by way of appendix. PuSkin’s romanticism differs 
from that of contemporary poets in Germany and England in its lack 
of popular models. Karamzin has translated ballads transmitted to him 
through Herder and Burger, but neither he nor PuSkin was in a 
position to know the extraordinary wealth of Russian byliny which 
were secretly recited in the huts round Lake Onega. Karamzin and 
PuSkin wrote short stories after French precedents, without knowledge 
of the greater part of the vivid Russian skdaki. These stores of‘pure’ 
Russian became available after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and showed how it was possible greatly to reduce the debt to France by 
shifting the interest to genuinely native themes. Elegant society 
became less important as Dostoevsky scrutinized the human heart 
and Tolstoy preached his doctrine of love. The artistic values came to 
be sought much more in the purely Russian part of the lexicon. 

In May 1917 the Provisional Government promulgated a simpler 
system of spelling. The letters % o i were dropped, and so was * 
wherever it was otiose. The use of e was considered desirable, but not 

• See V. VinoRrad ov.Jasyk Pulktna (Moscow-I-eninKnid, 1935). Since these 
words were printed G. Vinokur has Riven a masterly description of all phases 
of litermrv Russian in Im Ijmgue rusie (Parts. 1947: Russian text, Moscow, 1944). 
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compulsory; failure to comply with this suggestion has been a cause of 
doubt (see section 120). Prefixes ending in s changed x to s in com¬ 
pound words before voiceless consonants (paccxaa ‘tale’/paacKiss 
[before 1917]). In the declension of adjectives GSMN. - ago/jago and 
N PNF. -vja/ija were dropped, leaving only G SAIN. -ogo NP MNF. 
-ye and their soft equivalents. Similarly, among pronouns, ohm oaim 
became available for the neuter and feminine as well as the masculine, 
and the spelling of ASF. ve was extended to the genitive/oldcr G SF. 
i-n. The question of word-accent was not touched in this decree. In 
practice an accent (acute or grave) is used to distinguish e.g. yme 
'narrower' from yme (y*<£) ‘already’. 

Soon after this order was given the October Revolution was carried 
through, with notable effects upon the language which we cannot 
attempt to measure at this date. Obvious points are the sudden 
flourishing of initials in the form of words, as oriia = o6%ejumemie 
rocyaapcTm-’HHux iiijar^nbCTB 'Unified State publishing house’, oaeT 
'Society for the promotion of agriculture among toiling Jews’, and of 
portmanteau words like CoBHapnoM = cob&t nap<’>2iiux KOMitccapoa 
‘Council of People’s Commissars’, KuMcouo.n ‘Young Communist 
League’, BcepaGoTaeNJidc 'Union of Land and Forest Workers’, 
aapiuaTa ‘wages’ (=aapaC«(THaH n.iara). Equally obvious is the effect 
of innovations in the literary language; though it is still difficult to 
determine how many innovations will be definitively adopted into 
common cultural use. Languages develop rapidly under the stress of 
strong experiences, and there is every reason to believe that we are 
contemporaries of one of the most active periods in the history of the 
Russian language.* 

DIALECTS 
[See also section 9(a)] 

137. White Russian. The White Russian speech corresponds in part 
to the territory of marsh and river between the Pripct and the Dvina 
which was occupied by the ancient Dregovidi. They provide, however, 
only a portion of the linguistic substratum. In the region of Polock 
and Smolensk the original inhabitants were Krividi (North Russians), 
while between Dnieper and So* lay the Radimidi who were at first 
associated with the Vjatidi (East Russians). Certain Lithuanian tribes 
have also been submerged in this mass. It appears, therefore, that 
White Russia was constituted not by a tribal unit but by the political 
compression of peoples under the Lithuanian sovereignty. This 
process belongs to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was 
in the same epoch that Little Russian or Ruthenian took shape in the 

• See AatTid Rrckluiwl, Die unnerbterenden Verhursjttgen dee hrutmen 
ruttiuh'n Sprache (UpaaU, 1940). 
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Carpathian Galicia. In certain respects the (wo languages concur 
in features which may be described as typically West Russian. 

The White Russian speech was already in use for official purposes 
under the Lithuanian Olgierd (c. 1345), father of the Jagicllo who 
ascended the Polish throne by marriage with the heiress Jadwiga in 
1386. It had already reached its full phonetic and morphological 
development, but it continued to develop its vocabulary and syntax. 
The predominant position in the partnership of peoples was taken by 
Poland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the Polish elements 
began to increase in White Russian, the more markedly when Poland 
espoused the cause of the Counter-Reformation. A White Russian 
literary language arose which was marked by Church Slavonic and 
Polish increments and differed considerably from that of the common 
people. Even the sounds and forms of the language were affected by 
Polish. A decline set in with the end of the seventeenth century, when 
White Russian began to go out of administrative and judicial use, 
though it continued in other respects until the end of the eighteenth 
century. This variety of the language has now died out. The popular 
dialect was in 1939 still used by over ten million people distributed 
between the Polish and the Soviet States. It has two sub-species: the 
north-eastern and the south-western; and there is a regional literature 
which takes the south-western variety as its standard. It is an official 
and literary language within the USSR. 

The western frontier of White Russian has been described in 
section 9, since it is also the frontier of Russian against Polish. As 
against Great Russian it runs from south of Pskov to include Riev in 
the former Government of Tver, and then just south of Smolensk. It 
then takes in the western part of the former Government of Brjansk 
and descends to the Desna. North of Cemigov the frontier turns west 
and is continued to the Polish frontier along the line of the Pripet. In 
this section White Russian divides from Ruthenian, with a compara¬ 
tively narrow band of mixed dialect. As is well known, the Pripet 
marshes form an effective barrier between northerners and southerners 
on the west bank of the Dnieper. 

The Cyrillic alphabet is officially used for White Russian, but a 
number of dialectal studies have also been carried out by means of an 
alphabet based upon Polish. There is a strong accent, and consequently 
reduction in the strength of unstressed vowels, which tend to pass to a 
neutral timbre (dkaiie). Unstressed e also changes timbre (by jukaite): 
WR. imcy/R. m-ey ‘bear’. Where Russian has developed aj/ej 
from Qjl/ljl, White Russian hasy^j)/*Q): WR. sum ‘bad’ uiun ‘ncck’/R. 
avion men. Highly characteristic is the semivowel «J, which has resulted 
from unstressed u before a consonant, from the preposition and prefix 
V, and from final /: u tec el a 'flew away’ (R. y.urrevta) Hie ‘all’ (R. ar£) 
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&&& 'look’ (R. rih.i) zrabiuie ‘became’ (P. zrobil si 4). As regards the 
White Russian consonants, one notices that the second palatalization 
still takes effect in declension: L SMN. e <y. - WR. «a nap6;«\ t aayne, 
k;i cac£/R. nop6r ’threshold’ aim 'shop’ coxa ‘plough*. The 
fricative g (voiced h) is normal, as in Ruthenian: holy ‘naked’/ R. r&mafl. 
This sound is found also with the demonstrative particle (A)e-: WR. 
hitak ‘so’/R. dtbk. As for the dental consonants, they show dzekahe 
and ce'kahe, i.e. the development of affricates from occlusive d l before 
front vowels, as in Polish: WR. x.ioaitib 'go’/R. xo.tirn,. Examples of 
this phenomenon go back only so far as the fourteenth century, and in 
the sixteenth the dentals still remain in manuscripts, or take the 
intermediate form dj tj. In the present tense of verbs in *-djo 11 WR. 
di (resulting from analogy) corresponds to R. i: WR. r.iiuwt 'I look*. 
The treatment of r varies according to dialect’, some softening hard r 
and others hardening soft r; standard WR. has hard r. The tendency to 
harden final consonants(ocm. ‘eight’ juofan ‘love’) is very pronounced 
in sixteenth-century manuscripts. Before a palatal glide [j], consonants 
are liable to be doubled as in some forms of Ruthenian: WR. mcAus 
' rcjoicing’/R. neefcibe. 

The plural of the imperative of verbs still shows t for CS 1 . i/R. 1. 
The vocative is in much use: cuuity ‘O son’ Mannuetc 'O man’, and 
numbers 2-4 take after them masculine plurals and feminine duals (cf. 
use of pi. in P.Cz.). Much use is made of the enclitics uh/R. (dial.) m 
fethic dat.), and of mu in questions (P. czy). 

138. Ruthenian ( Ukrainu i or Little Russian). The claim of Ruthenian 
to be regarded as an independent language, not a mere dialect, is 
considerably stronger than that of White Russian. It is not one based 
on ancient dissociation from Russian; nothing is to be gained by putting 
it on the same footing as Scrbocroat or Czech. Its history is compara¬ 
tively short, but it is individual. Though never attaining official status 
like White Russian in the Middle Ages, nor in modem times until the 
Revolution, it has become the expression of a distinctive mode of life, 
with folk-poetry and talcs, ethnography and customs peculiar to itself, 
and an increasing body of literature of which the outstanding person¬ 
age is the poet Scvicnko (1814-61). In the great city of Kiev it has had 
a capita] for centuries, a capital still golden with the prestige of the 
oldest Russian civilization. 

The territory originally occupied by the Pyemia was bounded on the 
north by the Pripct, on the cast by the Dnieper as far as the Falls, on 
the south by a line from the Falls to the Dniester estuary, and on the 
west by the Prut and the Carpathians. This region was divided by the 
tree-line which ran diagonally north-eastward, crossing the Dniester a 
little above Kiev. In the one section, among the tributaries of the 
Pripet and the foothills of the Carpathians, there was woodland; in the 
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other, the open steppe. In the wooded country were the Drevljane, 
Volynjane, Duleby, Chorvaly, Buiane and other tribes. The plains on 
the west bank of the Dnieper around Kiev were held by the ‘plains¬ 
men 1 , Poljane. The importance of Kiev as the focal point of all the 
Russian waterways raised the Poljane to hegemony over the other 
tribes, especially when they were organized by the Rurikids. They 
fashioned the first Russian civilization. Out on the open steppe 
towards the mouth of the Dniester lay the Tiverci and Uliti. 

The open steppe was favourable ground for the Turko-Tatar 
nomads. The PeCenegs and Polovcy cleared them of Russian colonists, 
who were forced back into the woodlands to the north. The Poljane 
held firm, however, until the rout on the Kalka and the destruction of 
Kiev by the Golden Horde in 1240. They too were driven north, to 
unite with the Vjatiii as East Russians, or north-westward into the 
Carpathians. Two principal centres arose in South-west Russia: 
Galicia (Gali£) and Volhynia (around Cholm). Here the woods and 
broken ground and marshes prevented the Tatars from using their 
cavalry, and Russian principalities arose with some leisure to develop 
their culture. When larger states formed to the west of them, Galicia 
fell within the sphere of Poland and Volhynia of Lithuania. This 
diminished Russia (Bui) was known as Malaja Rus, ‘Little Russia', 
from the thirteenth century. In Galicia the word ‘Ruthenian’ was 
preferred. The * Ukraine’ was rather a geographical concept; it was the 
‘frontier’ of colonization, which advanced with the decline of the 
nomads upon the steppe. Poltava and Cernigov were bases for this 
movement back into the open plains. In the eighteenth century 
Ukrainian colonists advanced to Charkov and parts of the provinces 
of Voronci and Kursk. They reached the mouth of the Don at 
Taganrog and Rostov, but there encountered South Great Russians 
who had pressed down the river. Beyond the Don they reached as far 
as the Kubafi. 

The ancient literature of Kiev throws no light upon the Ruthenian 
language. It is in Church Slavonic, which was also no doubt the 
language of the educated classes whenever they gave care to their 
utterance. Only a few errata show traces of the vernacular, and what 
they reveal is common Russian matter. It is only by a chance transcrip¬ 
tion that we know that g was a fricative (A) in Kiev. Some dialectal 
peculiarities appear in the second half of the twelfth century in 
manuscripts executed in Galicia-Volhynia, notably in the Gospel of 
1164. It is in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, that 
typically Ruthenian features are first evident (o e i >1). Under Polish 
rule many Polonisms entered the written and popular speech, and the 
popular poetry was remodelled on an occidental principle (rhyme). 
Many Ruthcnians wrote wholly in Polish. On the other hand, the 
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business of colonization gave to the language a power of expansion 
denied to White Russian, and it developed a high degree of independ¬ 
ence. There arc many collections of folk-songs and legends of 
Carpathian Galicia and the Ukraine. Over fourteen thousand 
proverbs have been collected. Original works have been published, 
and there arc important treatises on grammar and ethnology. Out 
of the many dialects there has been evolved a standard language 
for literary use. Its basis in the speech of former Austro-Hungarian 
territory is explained by political considerations. In Podkarpatski 
Rus (formerly part of Czechoslovakia) there was a movement 
to bring the vocabulary of the language closer to that of Great 
Russian. 

The northern frontier of Ruthcnian leaves the Polish language 
frontier in the region of Bielsk, and is separated from White Russian by 
the Pripct and a line north of Cemigov. It is then divided from South 
Great Russian to the south of Kursk and Voronci. Thence the frontier 
turns south to the mouth of the Donee, and follows the Don. Rostov 
has a mixed language, thanks to the South Russians who have 
followed the stream to its mouth, but the Ruthcnian tongue crosses the 
Don and reaches the middle course of the Kuban, whence it turns 
south-west to the Black Sea. There are Ruthcnian colonics in the 
Crimea. Between the Dniester and Prut Ruthenians and Rumanians 
are mixed, and south of the Carpathians they shade into Magyar and 
Slovak communities. From the Carpathians the line turns cast-north¬ 
east through the provinces of Lublin and Sicdlcc (Polish Galicia). In 
1940 the total number of Ruthenians stood at something short of 40 
millions. The distribution of a smaller total (33 millions) in 1924 was: 
Ukraine, 28$ millions; Galicia, 3$ millions (42 per cent, of the 
population); Bukovina and Hungary, } million each. There were also 
a few hundred thousand in Podkarpatski Rus. 

The Ruthcnian vowels arc distinguished from those of Great 
Russian in some important ways. Original e and o and i developed, 
under certain conditions, into long vowels, to) Ruth. 1 (section 86 
O E). : {xatn 'travel' .iIto 'year, summer’ ni;i ‘ox’/G S. no.ta Kicn. 
‘bone’/GS. >.6 ctu :iu ‘icc’/GS. .i6.ty. The northern dialects differ in 
these particulars. OR. i >NRuth. u it and sometimes ije under the 
stress (cnier 'light' nifrep 'wind'), though i is found in the loc. sg., and 
in the infin. -iti/if <-iti . In the same region lengthened o and t are 
represented by uo ut uy ui: Kyoto, uy6m. ‘horse’ hvhji 'ox' (ji»a 'ice' 
mku ‘honey’) leading to the simple vowel it: nym, bv.i. Though the 
end of the series differs from Standard Ruthcnian the diphthongs 
represent older stages of the common speech. The substitution of 
closer for more open vowels is more general than this treatment of 
long or lengthened 6 i. Normal oje are represented by u/ju in examples 
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which begin with the thirteenth century: Kynynani 'buy’ laRhtuoBSTM 
‘dance’ (cf. no EowbUMb ‘in God’s name’ 14th cent.). 

Initially o- >ro- uiH(Bun-o -a with analogous h-) ‘he (it, she’), 
uinna ‘sheep’ (cf. Boonbiia in.no 13-14th cent.). Finally -e becomes -jt 
or -ja, doubling the previous consonant in the latter case if it is not a 
labial (cf. White Russian): necuuiri ‘joy’ whtth ‘life’, and aeciat; cf. also 
:i:u)tu Slijati 'pour'. 

The language differs from Great Russian and White Russian by the 
absence of dkane and by the hardening of the two front vowels, though 
it should be noted that r x are slightly softened by i h e. Ruth, t (OR/ 7 ) 
was not originally as soft as in the Moscow pronunciation of today, and 
is now generally hard, except when initial, after a vowel, after doubled 
letters, and in some endings. The sounds are distinguished as hard <?/ 
soft c: up ‘where’/ccTt ‘is’ Mac ‘he has’ iieci.t.in Ije maerc ‘happi¬ 
ness’. At a time when r was still soft after a palatal it became i before a 
hard consonant, not only under the accent as in Standard Russian but 
in all cases: h;6»tii 0 ‘yellow* won A ‘woman’ ho.iobIk ‘man’. This change 
docs not take place before letters now hardened, which were soft in 
Mcdiawal Russian. Similarly, 1 was hardened except when initial and 
after a vowel, and at the same time y was brought forward in the 
mouth. The result is Ruth. n = R.WR. u n(i). It is more open than t 
and closer than e, and resembles the vowel in Eng. milk. The 
precise value differs with dialect, however, it is represented by y/i i for 
the soft sounds: .litxo ‘evil’ finni ‘strike’ mwth ‘wash’ (R. MUTb)/iM ‘to 
them’, norm ‘go’ and »(i) from o/e. Traces of this development arc 
found as early as the twelfth century and become frequent in the 
fourteenth. / is sometimes found for u: hhIIth laMiw ‘marry’/R. ouuyttt, 
and m dialcctally for r: nioiip ‘evening’ (OB. vrferu). 

In two particulars Ruthenian goes with White Russian: djl/ijiy 
Ruth. itn/R. mt eft, and v and u (unstressed) may give te u (written n 
ory according to position): ‘good’, y mciic ‘beside me, I have’, 

mob [mou] ‘speak’ npaiua [priuda]‘truth’. OR. rQ rt Id 'll >may appear 
as Ruth. p/jt-ii/R. ro/rt lo/le: emtaa ‘tear’. 

The principal features of the system of consonants arc also common 
to Ruthenian and White Russian, viz., fricative g ( = voiced h), 
persistence of the second palatalization, development of final (of word 
or syllable) l yd (n): r6.-io,r ‘hunger’, LS. pyui/pyua ‘hand’ iioai/iioru 
‘foot’, boiik ‘wolf’. Occlusive g occurs in Polish words and some other 
foreign matter, and is now denoted by t*. It occurs when k comes 
before a voiced consonant, and in the fourteenth century the occlusive 
g of foreign names was represented by k or kg: (t.'iM.-hp™ G S./Olgirrd 
1350. Occasionally fricative g (h) has been lost.- dial, upox ‘pca’/wpox 
To;ti ‘then’/ R. nn-.iu. Foreign <|> is normally replaced by Ruth. x/xn/xi|» 
or 11: Xom.i ‘Thomas’ lluaiiti ‘Philip’. A conspicuous feature is the 
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doubling of consonants, except labials, before soft je/ja, already 
mentioned. The labials develop a following (in such cases, and m may 
become mil: mhh <mja/w\ (cf. Cz. me [mht]). 

Ruthcnian largely agrees with Serbocroat in not unvoicing final 
consonants (except A): caia 'trace' is pronounced [Slid, ilidt]. 

As to the sibilants, c remains soft in the same places as in Old 
Russian and Common Slavonic, except when later hardened by 
the hardening of the front vowels: Ruth. G S . c6huh 'of the sun’ 
UapiiuH ‘empress’ otciu, ‘father'/nym^m 'by the trader’. CS 1 . *dj ></£, 
'sdj yidi. The letter ut stands for hard fi. C i i have the palatal 
sounds heard in Polish, but / d arc palatalized as in Russian. An 
apostrophe iB used to separate hard consonants frbm following soft 
vowels. 

3 S. -1 is found with verbs of classes iii 2 and iv, but is otherwise 
dropped: Ruthcnian nnantTb ‘pays’ /mime ‘writes’. In some South 
Ruthenian dialects it is found in all cases, and there are dialects in 
which 3 S. -I is hardened. The consonant is often omitted in the 
3 P- in Galicia. South of the Carpathians iS. -m fr&taM/nctaio ‘think’) 
links the Carpathian dialect to the neighbouring Slovak. zS. -f is 
normal, with a few relics of the athematic conjugation in -si On 
the analogy of 2 5 . -i has been formed zP. -If R. -It. 1 P. -mo is normal, 
-m being rarely found; but in the Carpathian region the ending is -me 
as in Czechoslovak. The principal feature of the imperative is the 
survival of i in the form of i in the plural; to it have been assimilated 
the verbs of iii 2 and iv: opiTb ‘plough ye’, and so xsa.iiTb ‘praise ve\ 
The infinitive is normally in -tm, except for verbs in -mm (i 1), but 
-Tb is also found. Verbs in -iti (iii) have -im. In the formation of 
the imperfective future there is an analytical form composed of infin. + 
im.v ‘I have to’, etc. (xua.umm-y. em, etc. ’shall praise’) as well as 
the construction with Gjjray. The reflexive is sometimes assimilated 
to a previous -t: waernH ‘is led’. 

A few minor features of the Ruthcnian conjugation are the 
assimilation of byti to budu: Ruthcnian Gym ‘be’ 6ys ’was’; the loss 
of initial i- in m£k> ‘have’; the intrusion of initial«- in ituosmii ‘having 
gone’; iuiOB ‘went’ (ild-) from the pres, iay, infin. irii (cf. S. Uao). 
In u<iwy(Tb) ‘can’ nesJ(Tb) ‘bake’ we find the palatal consonant proper 
to the other persons of the tense; and in 3 P. ciuim, ‘they sleep’/R. 
citnT there is softening of the labial on the analogy of iS. cnam. 

Ruthenian noun-declensions contain a number of special features. 
The survival of the vocative is notable: -lo.ioai'ie ‘O man’ »«hko ‘O 
woman’ tiiiiy ‘O son’. DS. of o- stems is in -oiiH/dial. oni, the latter 
by contamination of -ovi and -i. N P. -ose/ii <n/e <•/! <*: 
G P. -ovd >-i»; DIL/\ -uM-atn-ax in all declensions (but -eu -tMn -ex 
and -ox -ix < -ichu arc found in dialects). The u- and o- declensions 
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have been thoroughly mixed, and the consonant-stems fused with 
them, either by generalizing the oblique-stem fimtan ‘name’) or by 
declining by means of the nominative-stem (NAS. ivn/GS. iM-n DS. 

etc., like jo- stems). In the o-declcnsion one notes soft GS. -i < OR. 
-t, and IS. -oio/eio. In Polish Galicia and the Carpathians \SF. -oju 
has become -ou -01 1 -or: pufion ‘by a fish’. 

The dual has survived in feminine and neuter declensions (NAVD. 
-i < -/), and the ending -ma occurs in fixed phrases: nia aBepuuii 
‘under the door’. 

Short forms of the adjectives arc rare, though more frequent in 
folk-songs. The long forms are sometimes reduced by loss of final -j, 
and many cases are affected by the passage of i and lengthened 1/6 
to Ruthenian i. GSA/jV -oru becomes -mi in the northern dialects 
which border on Polish. In addition to cell/cecb 'this' there is itvA/oiidft 
<ot cell (for ot, cf. R. bot P. oto 'behold'). The flexions of numbers 
2-4 arc applied also to 5-9. 

Literary Ruthenian has been carefully purified from Old Bulgarian 
phonetic forms, so that CS 1 . 'per- always appears as Ruth, pere-, 
never in a form borrowed from OB. pri-, CSI. 'tort always appears as 
Ruth, torot, and so on. Apart from this and what may be called dialect 
features, Ruthenian differs from Great Russian chiefly in its abstract 
vocabulary, which has in many cases been built up on principles other 
than those of Great Russian, sometimes (one suspects) purely for the 
purpose of being different. 

For purposes of comparison we give here parallel passages in the 
three official languages (Russian, White Russian and Ruthenian) 
taken from Izvestija (Jan. 20, 1938): 


Russian 

Ilo nymery lummy 
nop nans Aim—o 11a- 
iii.i'K-HiiK npoKypopa 
CCCP BucTynaeT 
jtenyraT r.M. IlcrpoB- 
CHHfl. Ot uneNii 
Cobctob CrapeAnniH 
Cosera Coioaa . h 
C oBera Haumuia.it.- 
uocTefl AenyTar 
rierpoBCKiill npeAAB- 
raeT HaanaHHTb 
flpoKypopoii CCCP 
Aenyraia A.H. 
BuuiuiicKoro. 


White Russian 

fla nymery lummy 
napaAKy ann—a6 
HaaHaM3Hiti Ilpaxy- 
popa CCCP sucrynae 
AanyraT T.l. Ilnrpoy- 
cKi. Aa imr Coseray 
CrapanuiuH CoBera 
Caioaa i Conera 
MauuHHa.TbHacneA 
AanyraT flnTpoycm 
npanaHye iia.iHaibiTb 
11 pa Hypo pan CCCP 
AanyxaTa A H. 
BMiiiMUCKara. 


Ruthenian 

no nymery n’invmy 
nopnany aun — npo 
npHanaHeHnn npony- 
popa CPCP BHcrynac 
AenyraT I\I. IlerpoB- 
cbKHtt. Bia imchh Pa a 
CTapiAuiHH Pa ah 
C o way i PaaH Hauio- 
HaabHocTeA aenyrar 
nerpoBCbKiiA npo no- 
SVC npH 3 Ha<IIITM 

IIpoxypopoM CPCP 
AenyTaxa A.fl. 
BnuiHHCbKoro. 
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‘On point 5 of the agenda ( ordre du jour) —on the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor ( procureur) of the USSR Deputy G. I. Petrovskij 
speaks (lit. steps out). In the name of the Councils of Syndics of the 
Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities Deputy 
Petrovskij proposes the nomination as Prosecutor of the USSR 
of Deputy A. J. VyJinskij.' 

Note.— (i) Proper names take different forms in the three languages. 

(ii) VVR. cotter ‘council’ appears without dkane. 

(iii) WR. npa native <Lat. proponere P. proponoxcai , with 
dkane. 

(iv) Ruth, piua <Germ. Rat P. rada ‘council’. 

139. Great Russian, (a) South. Viewed as a local speech. Great 
Russian is on the same footing as White Russian and Ruthenian, 
though its area and population are vastly greater. They are three 
divergent forms of one common Russian language which was sub¬ 
stantially the same from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. It has also 
given the pattern of the standard literary language, the vehicle of 
administration and culture, according to the way it is spoken in 
Moscow. Moscow is on the line of division between North and South 
Russian, with a moderate akake. In one or two points the dialect of the 
city differs from the literary tongue, as for example in the transforma¬ 
tion of kg into { d: dial, indi f**ni 'run'. 

The South Russian dialect proper is marked by strong dkahe, a 
tendency to turn stressed o into uo, the interchange of u/v/l, fricative 
g [y], hardness of £ / even when doubled, and a tendency to soften 
k ch before* the back vowels a/u: dial, tdlka/rfctbua 'only*. Thanks 
to the interchange u/v, -vu- may be reduced to u: dial, deulka 
‘maiden’. G.S.W.V. -ro is pronounced -yo ya, but rarely -to. 3 S. -(: 
jiJdi/u&r "goes’. Past gerund -mft R. -vti: dial, ujechamii ‘having 
gone away'. 

The South Russian area is divided into three principal division. The 
north-western division (Kaluga, Tula) changes the timbre of un¬ 
stressed e (to 'a by jakahr) only before hard consonants: ialo • iv.nl 
‘village’ Aasuiwfvi ‘bear’. In the eastern section (Rjazari, Tambov, 
Penza, Voronei, Saratov) the change of timbre of e occurs in all 
circumstances: vadu 'uenj ‘lead’ and also bara&i/ ueperit ‘guard’. The 
frontier to the north of South Great Russian is defined by the north¬ 
western and eastern dialects as far as the Volga, after which the 
eastern frontier is defined by the eastern dialect which follows the 
river down to Stalingrad. There has also been some expansion of this 
dialect towards the Urals. In the southern variety (Orel, Kursk) 
unstressed e suffers dissimilated dkake, that is, it becomes 1 when 
followed by a stressed d, but a when followed by another sound: dial. 
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iimla ii'm.ih ‘land’ hut hast! iicry ‘bear 1 . It is this variant of South 
Great Russian which defines the northern frontier of Ruthenian. 

( b) North. As the North Great Russian dialects have not given the 
literary standard their divergencies from it are the more striking. They 
have historical importance as being cither the Old Russian northern 
dialect of Novgorod, Pskov, Polock and Smolensk, or extensions of the 
same. It was from North Russia that the first colonists were drawn for 
Perm and Siberia, and its speech has spread with its people. Moreover, 
North Russia is the place of refuge of discarded traditions, the home of 
skdski or legends which were evolved further south, and more especi¬ 
ally of the traditional heroic poetry of the byliny. The byliny take for 
their oldest subjects the affairs of Kiev in the days of the Rurikids, and 
they still preserve traces of this distant origin (c.g. in knowledge of 
some historical persons, of the grasses of the steppe, etc.). Richard 
James collected the first known byliny in Moscow, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Many of the best strictly historical ones belong 
to the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and it seems probable that they 
reached their apogee in the sixteenth century. If so, they were the 
finest examples of imaginative literature of the time, compensating for 
the poverty of the extant works in Russo-Slavonic. But they fell out of 
favour, and were only recovered in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century round the cold shores of I.ake Onega. In this last form they 
are examples of North Great Russian; but they arc discrepant in some 
particulars, and display more information and imagination than are to 
be expected in their humble surroundings. 

North Great Russian dialects are characterized by okaht (o retaining 
its timbre when unstressed, and even being used instead of a: dial. 
doloko/ai\A*\u> ‘far’, Ondrij , lokej ‘lackey’. Unstressed and stressed e 
become i before hard consonants, and i is even found for original e: 
dial, beioda 'conversation*. There is a general tendency towards 
narrower vowels: e for ja: dial, pdmei riaMHTb ‘memory’ cidoj M&to 
‘child’; 1 for e in some parts: dial, libed/ JieOeab ‘swan’;» for i where c 
and l arc confused: dial, lito/abro ‘summer’ mif/o/ndcto ‘place* 
(misto)\ ju for jo (f): lud .nu ‘ice’. It is only in North Great Russian 
that contraction of vowels occurs as a regular feature: at ot it ya o t: 
dial, snai dtlal/xmin-uiu A&iaoilib. 

The principal feature in its consonants is the occurrence of cokatit 
and lohaiit. The first is the use of c for / (as cido ‘child’, quoted above); 
the latter is the use of / for t (as otVd/ouitu ‘sheep’). Both features arc 
absent from parts of Novgorod, Tver, Vladimir, JarosIavJ, Kostroma, 
Simbirsk and Kazan. There arc dialects which have eokaiit only. The 
double change is characteristic of the old Novgorod dialect, and 
examples can be traced back to the eleventh century. Occlusive g 
persists, and is sometimes even imposed on those words (Gospod 
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'lord' GS. Boga) in which the standard was fixed by Kiev. L ending a 
word or syllable becomes A/v: dial, dovgo/xbaro ‘long’, kolokov / 
KdaoKon ‘bell’, as in South Russian, and there is the same tendency to 
palatalize k before a/u: dial, dsvotka ‘girl’. OR. -Utvo -isktl appears 
with softened i: greMki 'in Greek’, otfcetvo ‘fatherland’ cdrfvo 
‘kingdom’. In part of the region soft i d becomes i di, as in White 
Russian: dial, budiot/tyvn 'will be’. 

The peculiarities of conjugation and declension arc fewer, since in 
these respects the litthateurs of Moscow adhered to northern tradi¬ 
tions. 3S. -t is always hard. The reflexive -sja -i is assimilated to a 
preceding t, and appears as -ri -ty -cy, according to circumstances, but 
rarely as -1a -ca. In the a-ttems, the dative and genitive are inter¬ 
changed. In the plural of all stems, the instrumental takes the form of 
the dative (-m for -mi) in the whole cohort area; otherwise it sometimes 
takes the form -my by contamination of OR. -mi -y, and in the bytiny 
IP. -y is found, though not in the living dialects; more rarely the dual 
-ma is used for instr. loc. plural. 

An important characteristic is the use of the article. It is generally 
reduced to -(o)i or -to: dial, diim-ot ‘the idea' drugoj-ot ‘the other’ 
pdreH-to 'the lad’, but in the region of Perm a considerable amount of 
the demonstrative declension survives. In the byliny the word oh is 
used encliticaily as ah article: chh mor Co.-iow’n oh no conoBbUHoHy 
‘Nightingale whistles in nightingale fashion’, iiojix oh aorajWHNUt ‘the 
magician kept guessing’. 

The adjectives have only N SM. -oj/ej, being free from Church 
Slavonic influence, and so also GSMN. -ovo/evo. A final -e is often 
found transformed to -e. In folk-poetry the uncontracted declensional 
forms of Old Russian sometimes occur: dial, dobroej -oem -yim -yech, 
and the genitive plural is occasionally in -tj. The comparative is in -jat: 
shorde ‘quicker*. MTo'what?’ is rendered also by ito Ho Bo li'o lio lo. 

North Great Russian has five principal sub-dialects. The maritime 
variety of Archangel transforms ja to t, and pronounces 111 as hard 
long If. In the Olonec region (where the best byliny have been found) 
i becomes i before soft consonants, final -l >il, 3 5 . -/ survives. The 
western variety (North-West Russian) is that of Novgorod and Pskov 
(#>i, weak cohort, confusion of dat. instr. pi.). The eastern sub¬ 
dialect is that of Vjatka and Vologda, where i >e/te : chleb/chlieb 
‘bread’. The fifth area is that of Vladimir and the Volga. 


Chapter VI 

WEST SLAVONIC 

(POLISH, WENDISH, CZECHOSLOVAK) 

A. SOUNDS 

140. Stress, length, (i) The original Slavonic stress was light but 
variable, and it continued to be so in the West Slavonic dialect or 
language of the Elbe (Polabian) until its extinction in the eighteenth 
century: Polab. jolOvtida/V. jalotcica 'heifer', pSU/P. pole 'field*. This 
type of mobile accent is still found in certain North Cassubian 
dialects [Cass, jednitce (gen.sg.) ‘one’ novl ’new’ zdmuzikujq ‘will 
begin to play music’]. Apart from these survivals of the archaic 
system, fixed accentuation is a distinguishing characteristic of West 
Slavonic. 

A musical intonation has been developed, seemingly in indepen¬ 
dence, by Cassubian, which has also lost consonant-softness. 

As explained in section 22, a relatively long Slavonic word was 
likely to have three grades of stress: strong (the stress-accent), medium 
and weak. The lighter the stress-accent, the more in evidence would 
be the medium stresses, until the point was reached at which an 
exchange was effected. Among the medium stresses was included the 
initial syllable. Properly speaking this would be at the beginning of a 
breath-group, when, the exhalation of breath having just begun, there 
would be a relatively lavish expenditure upon the first syllable. But 
any substantial word might find itself at the beginning of a breath- 
group, and all but enclitics have relatively tense first syllables. The 
change of accent has taken place in Czechoslovak and Wendish. 
Wendish is entirely surrounded by German, and Czechoslovak largely 
so; but it hardly seems necessary to attribute to foreign influence a 
development so much in the nature of things. That there was original¬ 
ly a mobile accent in Czechoslovak and Polish is clear from the weak 
and strong grading of the jers. This corresponds exactly with that in 
other Slavonic tongues. Yet the fixed accent must have established 
itself in the Proto-Czech and Proto-Polish periods. The fact can 
hardly be proved, since the spelling does not indicate the place of 
stress. 

Once the initial stress had been established, a secondary stress 
developed in Czechoslovak at a certain distance from the principal 
one. (As diacritics are used to denote length in this language, we shall 
denote stress by other means, i.e. by the roman letters of the examples 
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cited in italics.) The secondary accent falls on the second syllable 
away from the main stress: Cz. n&padaJ nzpadzla ‘attacked’ Phodz 
Kzlivoda prondslcdovzti ‘pursue’. In Lower Wcndish the secondary- 
stress falls regularly on the penultimate: ccrxccny ‘red’ poteoiznjr 
'summons*. In the villages along the eastern border, i.c. in those 
nearest to Poland (Homo/Rogow, DrjSjce/Wustdrewitz, Radojz/ 
Radewicsc and as far as Muiakow/Muskau on the Nysa/Neisse), the 
secondary accent is more and more in evidence. The Polish and South 
Cassubian principle of fixed stress on the penultimate is thus seen to 
be a development from the secondary accent which resulted from an 
earlier shift of stress to the first syllable. To this penultimate stress the 
Polish language offers few exceptions (e.g. in the foreign words 
matemzlyka liryka, etc., and in such verbal forms as robUibyimy ‘we 
should do’, originally two words). There is a secondary initial accent 
in the longer Polish words: P. mzetersystego (G SMN.) ‘maternal’. 
When stress is laid on a word or an antithesis is given point, the 
secondary accent becomes principal: P. nie ojczyitego Ucz mzcirrzyslego 
'not paternal, but maternal’. 

(ii) Original quantities still survive, to some extent, in Czechoslovak. 
The clearest case is that of the fort-formula. It contains a diphthong, 
which is necessarily a long syllable; and in a genera] way a long 
syllable corresponds to (and in Russian torot is actually converted 
into) two shorts. The falling and rising tones placed the peak of stress 
as well as pitch upon the first and second elements respectively: 
falling N :—/rising —: These distinctions of tone were con¬ 

verted into distinctions of quantity in Czechoslovak. The low, weak 
element of the falling tone was shortened and lost, leaving only a short 
vowel; but the final rise kept those vowels long: Cz. hlas ‘voice’ vlas 
'hair’ bfeh ‘bank’ dfevo ’ wood’/ draha ‘road’ mrds ‘frost’ hrach ‘pea’ 
bfisa ‘birch’ WiW ‘load’. Unstressed syllables behaved as though with 
falling intonation: hlava ‘head’ brada ’beard’ (cf. R. golovd borodd), but 
there are some irregularities, like mleko' milk’ ildza ‘gland’ R. moloko 
SeUzd. In the orf-group, difference of tone seems to have led (as in 
P.Wend.ESI.) to difference not of quantity but of quality: CSI. 
* 6 rstd y*rostd/ m 6 lkomti >Cz. rust ‘ growth’ / lakomv ‘greedy’. 

Other cases of original length preserved in Czechoslovak are more 
difficult to demonstrate. The stressed syllable is absolutely longer 
than any unstressed one, and therefore the accent-shift confused 
relative quantities. The length of CSI. i is represented by its diph- 
thongization and (in Czech) ultimate solution as a narrow long vowel 
(i yit/it >/) in many words. Comparison with other Slavonic 
languages shows that differences of tone survive as differences of 
quantity in Cz. muka ‘torture’ /mouka ‘flour’ tud (pi. sudy) ‘cask’ soud 
(pi. soudy) ‘tribunal’ [cf. S. muka muka sud/sudovi tud (sudovi)). In 
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Cz. mohu tnuirl ‘can’ there is a quantitative difference associated with 
originally distinct stresses (R. mugu moirf). 

In some neuter n-stems, the stem-vowel is long in the nom.acc.sg., 
but short in the dissyllabic flexions: Cz. rami ‘arm’ brimi ‘burden’ 
plemi ‘tribe’ (GS. ramene bfement plemene). An exception is pismi 
‘letter’. It is not easy to determine where the stress originally lay in 
the fi-masculincs and neuters. From other languages we have: Gk. 
&kucjv 'anvU’/hytpwv ‘leader’, L. akmud ‘stone’ AS. dkmeni G. akmrhs 
N P. akmrns G. akmenu. In Slovene there has been an accent-shift in 
these declensions: Slov. tele ‘calf’ GS. teleta, pleme GS. plemena. In 
Russian the accent shifts between the singular and the plural: R. 
plemja GS. plemeni/ N A VP. plemena. What is recorded by the 
Czechoslovak quantities is thus an accent-shift occurring at a time 
when there was still a free accent in Proto-Czech. So also the r-stem: 
Cz. rndti ‘mother’ GS. matefe. 

Among nouns of the a-declcnsion there are differences of length 
which may be explained by the for/-formula, as above. In these and 
other words the length may vary within the declension, the quantity 
being, for instance, long in the nominative and accusative, and short 
in some of the oblique cases: Cz. brdna ‘gate’ I .S', branou (and so also 
krava ‘cow’ drdha ‘road’ slama ‘straw’ vrdna ’crow’/R. borona 
‘harrow’ korova doroga soldma vorona), peace ‘work’ IS. praci, ku£e 
‘hide’ IS. koii, para ‘steam’ IS. parou, etc. There arc some words 
which have a short vowel only in the gen.pl., and others which carry 
the long vowel throughout the declension. Not all such words are 
covered by the /orf-formula; and whereas the long vowel can often be 
accounted for (e.g. CSI. rising i >ie >/ in lira ‘fai'h’), its vacillation is 
unexplained. Generally speaking, when Czechoslovak longs and 
shorts do not correspond to Common Slavonic rising and falling (or 
short) syllables, one must assume the working of analogy or the effects 
of stress-shift. 

(iii) The principle of compensatory lengthening for loss of jer is 
found in both Polish and Czechoslovak, though not under identical 
conditions. For o and e (and the nasal vowel in Polish) this leads to 
a change of t : mbrc. In Polish the distinction of quantity has been 
eliminated, leaving only that of quality; in Czechoslovak both remain. 

The Mediaeval Polish system of secondary quantities is still alive in 
he North Cassubian dialects. It was at first imperfectly represented. 
I’he alphabet was based on the Latin model, which ignores differences 
of quantity. None the less, spellings occur like Milees (1155) staan 
‘state’ (13th cent.), which seem to be attempts to show longer quantity. 
Jakob Parkosz (c. 1440) expressly asserted that ‘omnes vocalcs modo 
longantur modo patulo breviantur’. By the sixteenth century, how¬ 
ever, the distinction of length had become obsolescent: ‘Antiqui 
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Poloni longas vocal cs gcminabant, breves simplicibus pingebant’ 
(Zaborowski, 1520). At about this time the acute accent was borrowed 
from Czech, where it represented length. The copyist of the St John 
fragment of 1516 vacillates: ostcieeca/stciecy tcolee/vole. He seems to 
have been embarrassed by signs denoting length where he found only 
difference of quality. The qualitative difference certainly goes back to 
the fourteenth century, when diphthongs appeared in the place of 
geminated vowels: guor/gor (gen.pl.) 'of mountains' synvon/syndic ‘of 
sons' Buog/Bog (cf. OCz. BuoA/MCz. Buh) 'God'. There is nothing to 
show greater antiquity for this difference of quality. Modem Polish 
spelling distinguishes only o’=[u]. This letter was usually left un¬ 
accented in the eighteenth century, but i was regularly used to denote 
a close [c] approaching [ij; the seventeenth century marked d i, the 
former to denote a sound approximating to [a], and 6 less often. 

In Media:val Polish there was only one nasal (•). In the fifteenth 
century q began to appear; later, <. At first this latter denoted shorter 
length than q; later, more open quality. 

Compensation for loss of final e occurs in P. ktdt 'who then’ cot 
'what then’. The commonest cause for compensation was the loss of 
final jer (nom.sg., gen.pl.): nom.sg. mroz ‘ice’ chleb (dial. chUb [xlip]) 
‘bread’ dqb 'oak' mqt 'husband’/gcn.sg. mrozu chleba deba m$ia. 
Final nasal consonants impede the change in Polish: dom 'house' 
zakon 'order' koh ‘horse’. Analogy works a like effect: p$d ‘speed’:: 
pgdsic ‘hurry’. Words ending in a voiceless consonant are also general¬ 
ly exempted: plot 'hedge' up 'vulture' chlop ‘yokel’. Gen.pl.masc. 
-(he <.oni: debate ‘of oaks', cf. Cz. hadu(v) ‘of snakes’ hradu(v) ‘of 
cities’. Gcn.pl.fem.ncut. - <-iJ /I causes compensation except in nasal 
stems: ktiqg ‘of books '/ksigga nod ‘of watcrs'/aWti rqk ‘of hands’/ 
r$ka pol ‘of fields’ /pole, but imion ‘of names’ (nasal stem). New words 
and some others are excepted from this change: gen.pl. strof/strofa 
‘verse’ sof/sofa ‘sofa’ jedz.j^dza ‘vixen’ gategd/gasegda ’talk’. 

Compensation for the loss of jer in the diminutive suffix is irregular 
in Polish: wo2ka ‘little cart’ ddjka ‘milkmaid'/n^dAu ‘fishing-rod’. 
Forms like dqbek ‘little oak’ tcozek ‘little cart’ are due to the influence 
of oblique cases. 

In Czech compensatory lengthening of the nom.sg.masc. of o/jo- 
and i-stems appears arbitrary: chUb ’bread’ snih ‘snow’ Buh ‘God’ 
kuA ’horse’ (where a final nasal is no impediment) deft ‘rain’ sul ‘salt’/ 
had ‘snake’ lev ‘lion’ Rek ‘Greek’ mud ‘man, husband’ mel ‘sword’ 
kost ‘bone’ lest ‘honour’. When lengthening takes place in Serbocroat 
it is associated with a falling tone in the stem-vowel: S. B 6 g (gen. 
B 6 ga) ‘God’; but it is not certain whether intonation affects the issue 
in Czech. The words compensated are those which have become 
monosyllabic bv loss of final jer , but GPM. -«1 (formerly -uv) always 
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shows compensatory length. Compensation is not found in Cz. gen.pl. 
fem.neut. (though it is in Slovak). Perhaps the analogy of other plural 
cases, in which the stem remained short, prevented this change. In the 
dat.loc.pl. -um -dch/ich there is compensation in the flexion. On the 
other hand, loss of jer causes metatony resulting in shortening in 
Cz. klada ’log’ gcn.pl. hlad and other words. Slovak gcn.pl. hranic 
(hramca 'boundary') shows lengthening, which does not appear in 
Cz. hranic. 

When a suffix is added in Czech, the lengthened vowel of the simple 
word may or may not be retained. The diminutive -ko regular!) 
preserves such vowels, but with -ha usage is variable and apparently 
arbitrary. In dialects lengthening occurs with the participle in 
-i: dial. txAdi/volata. 

The semivowel j causes long vowels to arise (as in Serbocroat and 
Old Bulgarian): Cz. pujdu 'I shall go' stiij 'stop' muj ‘my’ dial, ndj- 
(superlative prefix); cf. P. moj stoj etc. 

(iv) Lengthening due to contraction is also a feature of Old Polish 
and Czechoslovak. These contractions establish a dear distinction 
between West and East Slavonic. Among the most important of 
them are; 

aja oja aje >d; OB. dobraja Cz. dobrd P. dobra, OB. stojati Cz. 
stdti P. stai (cf. Joan >Cz. Jan P. Jan), OB. dilajetd Cz. dild 
P. dziala. Gen.sg.masc.neut. of adjectives Cz. -iho P. -ego 
(OB. * ajego ) takes t from the pronominal ending CS 1 . -ego. 
oje OB. moje Cz. me P. me. 
ojo >o.- OB. sobojo P. tobq Cz. sebou. 
eja y'a: .OB. sejati Cz. sdti P. tiai. 
fje y'e: OB. umijetd OCz. umie/MCz. umi P. umit. 

All the Polish long vowels have been shortened. These contractions 
are due to the loss of j between vowels, and have had an important 
effect on the declension of definite adjectives and the declension 
of nouns with stems ending in a vowel followed by a 7-suffix. 
Uncontracted forms were found in Polish as late as the fifteenth 
century; OP. anajemy ‘we know’ okopaje ‘will dig up’ umitje 'knows 
how to’. 

In Old Czech certain prepositions lengthened the initial vowel of a 
following noun: OCz. kaapottolom ‘to the apostles’. Hence MCz. 
vubec (t> obec) ‘in general’, vuti (v oii) ‘in view of. Prefixes are fre¬ 
quently lengthened: Cz. narod ‘people’ vykres ‘design’ pitvod ‘source’. 

(v) In Wendish there are no original long vowels still surviving, but 
vowels arc narrowed under some conditions and also lengthened from 
secondary causes. The narrowing affects only o e in Upper Wendish. 
Lengthening occurs in a stressed open syllable (unless the next begins 
with It), and by reason of a following j w. In Miklawusch Jakubica's 
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Lower Wendish New Tegument (1548) the still surviving long 
vowels were marked by doubling the letter, with or without intrusive 
h: zczuhutcz/scut ‘behead’ maasch/mai ‘hast’. 

(vi) In Slovak a sort of balance has been established in adjectives 
according to which those with a short stem-vowel have a long vowel 
in the ending, as in Czech (e.g. Slovak vel'ky ‘great’ gen.sg.masc. 
c el'keho nom.sg.fem. vel'kd/Cz. velky velkeho velkd), but those with 
a long stem-vowel have a short vowel in the ending (Slovak, krdsny 
‘beautiful’ krdsneho krdsna/Cz. krdsny krdsneho krasnd). 

141. Oral Votcels. It should be noted that in Standard Czech initial 
vowels are preceded by the glottal stop. A result is that prepositions 
arc devoiced: Cz. v Americe 'in America’ [f‘imrritst]. In Czech dialecu 
and in Wendish, initial vowels tend to prefix v or h, e.g. LowWend. 
toorai ‘to plough’ (OB. orati) hupii ‘to drink' ( u-piti ). This feature is 
found sporadically elsewhere. 

A. P. pani ‘lady’;ag«< ‘lamb’707*0 ‘egg’ ziemia ‘earth’ dusza ‘soul’; 
UpWend. bratr ‘brother’ jejko ‘egg’ dula ‘soul’; Cz. mati ‘mother’ 
jehni ‘lamb’ duie ‘soul’, dej ‘give*. 

In the languages affiliated to Polish the vowel a tends toward o. 
When lengthened in Old Polish d had the value of d. So Polab. brot 
‘brother’ Cass, bardn ‘ram’ p 6 n pon ‘gentleman’ Wendish Slovene 
pdun Polab. rdtoj ‘ploughman’. OP. czaas ‘time’ laas ‘wood’ testify to 
differences of quality and quantity not now observed in the literary 
tongue. The Mazovian dialecu tend to make a into r. P. rano ‘morn¬ 
ing’/Maz. reno. 

In Wendish a has been maintained except between soft consonanu, 
when it becomes e in Upper Wendish. 

In Czech (but not Slovak) this tendency has gone further, since <1 is 
modified to i/ie >f after originally palatal or soft consonants, and to t 
before j (Cz. dej <daj). The pronunciation of a (and u) after a soft 
consonant in Old Czech has to be inferred from later history, since the 
soft pronunciation is not at first clearly marked. Thus OCz. zema 
‘earth’/ai'ma ‘winter’ employ the same letters for m/m and 'a/a. This 
kind of spelling is found in the twelfth century: ialovica ’heifer’ 1130, 
strata/strdi(e) ‘guard’ 1143. With the first years of the thirteenth 
century the palatalization is fully recognized: OCz. berne ‘tax’ 1208 
bernie 1249 (bernf), Skalice ( <-ca) 1211 chtwrtne ‘quarter’ (measure) 
1249 (itvrtni). The palatal on-glide was quite perceptible, but has 
been absorbed by a previous palatal consonant in Modem Czech: 
Cz. nouze ‘poverty’ boufe ‘storm’ vule ‘ will’. The process of eliminating 
the on-glide (dispalatalization) began in the fourteenth century. The 
instance of vule shows that this occurred while / was still distinct from 
/. When lengthened, i became OCz. it MCz. i: OCz. duhech MCz. 
dulich (L/\) (12th cent, duidch). 
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O. P. ogrodu (GS.) ‘of a garden' ogrod ‘garden’ mros ‘frost’; Up 
Wend, hora ‘hill’ horka ‘hillock’; Cz. Buh G S. Boha ‘God’, Slovak 
B 6 h Boha. 

In each of the main West Slavonic languages a lengthened 6 has 
developed into a diphthong (uo), which is still heard in Wendish and 
Slovak, and is still represented in Czech spelling (u); in Polish and 
Czech the diphthong has become a narrow vowel [u], which remains 
long in Czech but has been shortened in Polish. In the fifteenth 
century the diphthong was established in Czech spelling: buoh ‘God’ 
dudm ‘house’ puost ‘fasting’. The letter u is merely another form of the 
diphthong. In the sixteenth century u and li are frequently found: 
sakonum (DP.) ‘to the laws’ buh dum. 

In Polish dialects o tends to develop into a diphthong (no) after 
labial consonants. In Cassubian this occurs after labials and velars: 
kuost ‘bone’ puole ‘field’ (with the narrower element made prominent). 
Further west, in Wendish Slovene, this becomes a diphthong of the 
mixed back-front order (ud), and in Polabian it becomes m, which may 
further develop to 8 before hard dentals: Polab. nebil ’heaven’ nitga 
‘foot’. O is also found as id: Polab. vdgard ‘garden’. 

In the Czech of Prague initial o- >vo-. 

E. P. Meg ‘snow’ desses ‘rain’ miasto LS. miescie ’township' 
imienia GS./GP. imion (»wi< ‘name’) 1 S. plots/zS. pleciess ‘plait’; 
Low Wend, hebjo ‘heaven’ Up Wend, pjerjr ‘feather’ Low Wend. 
tcjasele 'joy'; Cz. nestle ‘ye bear’ OCz. feci ‘to say'/MCz. fid OCz. 
hhesti ‘knced’/MCz. hnisti Slovak Hen (gen.pl. of iena ‘woman’), with 
compensatory lengthening, OCz. nebeskeey ‘heavenly’ (NASAL), OCz. 
miesto MCz. misto ‘place’ OCz. spasenie, MCz. spaseni ‘salvation’, 
OCz. miesto/MCz. mesto ‘town’ OCz. siaetj MCz. svit ‘world’. In 
Prague i is pronounced /. 

The vowels CSI. i/e differed in West Slavonic as the diphthong 
iV/soft e. In Polish, as in Russian, soft and palatalized consonants 
united in one order, and in this respect there was no difference 
between i/e. None appears in the earliest Polish documents. On the 
other hand, some difference of quality led to different results in the 
process of dispalatalization before certain hard consonants (d t s s n 
I r), since in such circumstances CSI. />P.‘a and CSI. e >P.'o: 
P. miasto imion. (P. e \l develops like CSI. e; cf. the frequent dis¬ 
palatalization of CSI.{ to P. 'q: P. dsiewiqty ‘ninth’). The two processes 
occurred in Proto-Polish; it is not certain whether they were con¬ 
temporary. In the Bull of 1136, which is the first record of Polish, 
i y'a occurs in Balouans / Bialowqs Balouezici Bialowietycy Quatek/ 
Kwiatek, etc. As dispalatalization does not take place before soft 
consonants, except by analogy, or before hard consonants other 
than those of the dento-alvcolar order, this development has led to 
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alternating steins in Polish declensions and conjugations which are 
partly due to analogy. It is characteristic of the whole so-called 
Lechitic group: Cass, iona ‘wife’ soitra 'sister* calo ‘body’ vjara 
‘faith*; Polab. bol ( \belil) ‘white ’/sestra ‘sister’ med ‘honey’ (t is not 
dispalatalized in Polabian, but l ( are in Polab. ddn ‘day’ dvdr ‘door’ 
desqt ‘ten’). The fact that this outlying member of the group should 
not have e >'o is an argument for regarding this change as later than 
iy a . 

These dispalatalizations occur in Wendish only in the dialects of 
Sorau and Gubcn, spoken in an area now largely incorporated in 
Poland. The passage of e >' o is general, and not conditioned as in the 
Lechitic languages: LowWend. iopiy ‘warm’ UpWend. tod ‘ice’ 
Low Wend, moro ‘sea’ pleio ‘plaits’. The vowel / remains before hard 
and soft consonants: LowWend. beg,, UpWend. beh ‘race’ LowWend. 
gwisda/ UpWend. hxcezda ‘star’. In unaccented syllables it appears as 
(j)e or (j)f (a more open e not indicated in ordinary print): LowWend. 
hupjela ‘bath’ zelezo ‘iron’. 

In Czech the two vowels frequently remain quite distinct: CSI. 
i > OCz. if. The diphthong has become an open vowel (MCz. /= [t] 
with preceding soft consonant or intercalated [j]) when short, and 
when lengthened it has become the long narrow vowel (MCz. »). 
Examples of the simple long vowel go back to about 1300, but the 
spelling it continued into the sixteenth century. Cz. t is without 
palatal on-glide. 

U Y 1 . P. dwu (GD.) ‘of two’ duth ‘spirit’ ready (G S.) ‘of water’ 
nosey ‘new’ koici (N P.) ‘bones’ rxtexy ‘things’; UpWend. buk ‘beech’ 
blysk ‘lightning’ potinat ‘begin’; Cz. duck ‘spirit’ OCz. WAiin MCz. 
bihoun ‘runner’ vytofy ‘high’jury* ‘tongue’ si la ‘force’ rut ‘thread’. 

CSI. u remains in Polish. In Cassubian it often becomes a short l, 
and in Polabian eu: deusa ‘spirit’. In Lower Wendish u )y after 
labials, but the written style sometimes retains u: kiobyk, klobuk ‘hat’ 
rosyw/UpWcnd. roxom ‘understanding’. It may develop further into 
i: Libin Lubin dial, tcitro ‘morning’. OCz. 1 i <0 and ojo has passed 
through au to ou: OCz. sud saud MCz. soud ‘court’ OCz. hlavu hlavau 
(IS.)/MCz. hlavou ‘by the head’. The long vowel arose either by 
perpetuating original quantity or by lengthening during the history 
of Czech. It is normal in texts of the early fourteenth century, but 
with the beginning of the fifteenth it gives way to au, though still 
found as late as the end of the sixteenth century. The diphthong au is 
due to dissimilation, the first half of the long vowel (- uu) opening. It 
enters with the last quarter of the fourteenth century and lasts into 
the seventeenth: Tropauss 1373, vykaupye ( 3 />.) ‘ransom 1 . Kraupa 
1400, Kaldeyshave 1470. Some writers preferred this diphthong as late 
as 1849. In the fifteenth century the diphthong had become ou by the 
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reassimilation of its two elements: OCz. korotchtcie ‘banners’ (15th 
ccnt.)/MCz. korouhve. It was the most usual from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Meanwhile, ‘u preceded by a palatal devel¬ 
oped into a front vowel, as did 'a. At first this was not marked: the 
u of OCz. 15 . zrmu'zimu appeared the same, but was in fact different. 
Then came the sign iu (yu): pokasyu tie ‘show myself’ (14th cent.). 
In the same century forms like xemy (AS.) show the full development 
had taken place. 

CS 1 . y persists in Polish as a separate sound; it is there a retracted i 
not unlike Ruth. >1. As a result of the rise of soft velars /t g and (less 
often) eft, y is replaced by i: P. ginqd ‘perish’ siugi ‘servants’ mallei 
'mothers’. Conversely, y is substituted for original 1 as a result of the 
hardening of the palatals tx ex sxes t rz: P. oezy ‘eyes’. Before an r 
original y >e from the beginning of the fifteenth century: exlery ‘four’ 
pasters ‘herdsman’. In Wcndish also the original pronunciation per¬ 
sists, but with exchanges for u or i. The oldest Czechoslovak transcrip¬ 
tions were by means of in, as in Old Slovene: Cz. Buitsoto By dim 
1186, Bui tie 1196, Buistrice 1226. Hus (1406) used the sign y, and 
said the sound was made ‘ponendo principium lingua: sub inferioribus 
dentibus et in medio elevando linguam per modum circuli'. The 
distinction of letter was maintained by the Moravian Brethren for 
their great Bible (1579-93), and it remains to this day. The sounds of 
y and 1, however, are now identical, and arc not some middle value as 
in Ruthenian but the forward vowel 1. / >y in Cz. blyskati ‘shine’ and 
in dialects after css. In Prague Cz. y is pronounced ej; cf. u >ou in 
Standard Czech. 

In Cassubian y has become generally the same as 1, but after labials 
and liquids it is a short back /. In Polabian, German influence has 
made accented y to sound as dtj. 

Loss of 1 sometimes occurs in Polish initially: grad/igrad ’play’ 
iglica/OP. gliea ‘bodkin’ mied/ OP. imied ‘have’; medially: tcieliki / 
tvielki ‘big’; and finally ( 25 . imperative and infin.): chxeal ‘praise’ 
bars ‘heed’ mieszkad ‘dwell’. It appears as a semivowel in Cz. jrneno 
'name ’ jho ‘yoke’, etc. 

Jers. The jers arc lost in weak position, and in strong position they 
both originally became e: P. dziet i G 5 . dnia ‘day’ koniec G 5 . konca 
‘end’ leb G 5 . I ha ‘head’; UpWend. (ton ‘dream’) diet I ‘day’; Cz. 
pdtek ‘Friday’ den ‘day’ ten ‘dream’ ore/ ‘eagle’. It is characteristic of 
West Slavonic that the jers should both give e (apart from later changes 
affecting that vowel); Slovak, however, frequently has o (ii as in 
Russian and some forms of Bulgarian. Dispalatalization occurs as for 
original e in Polish and Wendish. 

142. Nasal Votcelt. P. teat G 5 . tegia ‘snake’ tgdsia ’judge’ niosg 
‘I bear’ bgdqc ‘being’; LowWend. gut ‘goose’ UpWend. husyca. 
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LowWend. pity UpWcnd. pjaty 'fifth’; Cz. ruka ‘hand’ pit 'five* 
patrk ‘Friday’; Slovak pdf 'five’. 

(i) CSI. o/q persisted into twelfth-century Polish, but with their 
timbres very closely allied (approximately nasal d/d). In the Bull of 1136 
they are represented by a large variety of devices: an en un/am em um f 
o e u: Batouanz Deuentliz I.unciz Sodouo Chomesa Chrustov / Bialotoqz 
Dzieicigtlic Lqezyca Zqdoteo Chomiqta Ckrzqstow. The scribe had in 
mind two sounds, the one akin to both a and o, the other akin to e. 
The soft variant (<) had been dispalatalizcd before hard dento- 
alvcolars (Baiouanz/Chomesa, due to hard jr/soft *). This was a 
feature of all Lechitic languages. In the thirteenth century the 
transcriptions overlap, since CSI. 0 is found as P. an am a/en em e/on 
om o/un u y and CSI. q as an am a/en em e/ on o/u/in. A new sign for 
nasality (#), sometimes barred, sometimes with a tick on each side, 
came into use to denote the single sound which had resulted from both 
ancient nasals: OP. swotego/hciqtego ‘holy’ s»/sq. wiki iesm to mo dusso 
moia/mi < duszq mojq ‘I poured out my soul within me’ (Florian 
Psalter, 14th century). The scribe of the Pulawy Psalter (mid 15th 
century) distinguished two nasal vowels: tobo/tobq (IS.) 'by thee’ 
bqdq *1 shall be’. The distinction implied was mainly one of length, and 
depended on the conditions stated in section 140. By the sixteenth 
century, however, a qualitative difference had supervened. P. q had 
come to be pronounced again as [ 3 ]. In 1568 it is said to be equivalent 
to Fr. an (and to Italian an, which is different in all but the backward 
position of the vowel), and in 1612 it is said to be as in Germ. Bank 
Gtsang; but Germans arc chided in 1600 for pronouncing prostq as if 
it were prostam, and in 1612 Germ, on is said to be its equivalent 
(mqka* moncka). In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
are denasalized spellings in o corresponding to pronunciations now 
heard: tcziol=tBziql 'took’ minol= minql' passed*. Meanwhile the short 
nasal < had become a front nasal [f ]. Finally, the distinction of length 
was lost, and only that of quality remained. Before some following 
consonants in Modem Polish a nasal vowel develops a nasal consonant 
of the same class as the following consonant: dqb [damp] mqdra 
[tnandra] rqkq [rtqk 5 ]. When final or before / it may be denasalized: 
rqkq [rti)k 3 rrtjko] minql [mini! iftlnal]. 

In Cassubian CSI. { remains nasal before hard dento-alveolars, 
where it is dispalatalized: mjqso ‘meat’ iqsto ’often’. Otherwise (i.e. 
before palatals, velars and labials) it was narrowed to », and then 
denasalized to »: pise ‘fist’ cygnie 'pulls’/P. piqii ciqgnie. CSI. o 
became Cass, q: raka ‘hand’. In Polabian there were also two nasals: 
q </( (before back consonants and final and \jo), and o </g (before 
hard front consonants and <o): mq (AS.) ‘me’ mqiu ‘mcat’/pofy 
‘fifth’ jozyk ‘tongue’ roko (AS.) ‘hand’ got ‘goose’. 
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(ii) In Czechoslovak and Wcndish CSI. o /u, g ja ('a), with certain 
further modifications. The vowel u remains unaltered, save that long 
OCz. u >MCz. ou: Cz. bloud' fool’. After the labials short 'a appears 
as a in Slovak: Slovak pdl five’ pamdt 'memory' tvdsok ‘volume’. In 
Czech and in Upper Wcndish ja (a') /i before an originally soft 
consonant: Cz. pet ‘five’ UpWend. pjei. In Lower Wendish the vowel 
i is found in all instances: LowWcnd. mew/UpWend. mjaso ’meat’ 
LowWend. pity/ UpWend. pjaty ‘fifth’. The vowel i lengthens to 
OCz. ie MCz. /, so that CSI. { corresponds to (j)a/i/i according to 
later developments: Cz. pdtek 'Friday’ Slk. piatok pest 'fist '/fiditi 
'direct'. 

* 43 - ( a ) Tort. F. grod ’town, castle' groc/t ‘pea’ gioi ‘voice’ glotca 
head brseg ‘hank mlrko ‘milk’; UpWend. broda ‘beard’ Mod *hunger' 
srjeda ' middle’; Cz. hrad Mara bfrh mlrko. 

(i) In Polish and Wcndish the same solutions have been obtained. 
In Old Polish prepositions were vocalized before words of this series: 
OP. ode mlodoici ‘from youth up’ xee srod ‘amidst’ te strumeniu ‘in the 
stream . This is an indication that the presence, or recent presence, of 
a fugitive vowel in the initial syllable was still recognized: m°lo- 
t’re-. P . {rod is a special development from * It sod. 

In Polish place-names there are traces of another procedure: 
Kartcina P. krona ‘cow’, and possibly also in chabry chrobry ‘brave’ 
(*eharbry?). In Cassubian the forms deriving from tort are various: 
Cass, groth ‘pea’ droga ‘road’ parg and prog 'threshold', -gard(a) in 
place-names. Otherwise the development is as in Polish. Further west, 
Polabian has stdrna ‘side ' borsda ‘furrow’ gord ‘castle’ korvo ’cow’/ 
bruoda beard (an isolated solution); gluod ‘hunger’; brig ‘bank’ bresa 
‘beech’; mldko ‘milk’. In the last word telt has been treated like toll, 
and this also occurs in Cassubian (cf. R. moloko): Cass, mloi ‘grind’/ 
P. mltc. 1 he western branches of the Lcchitic group thus show 
important differences from Polish and Wendish. CSI. tort must have 
given tdrt as a first stage of the future developments tart and tort, but 
toll trrt telt suffered metathesis in the usual way. 

(ii) On the other hand, Czechoslovak agrees with the South 
Slavonic languages in replacing CSI. tort toll by trat flat. Again the 
middle point of the development must have been the vowel d, viz. 
tort /tdrt /tdrdt /trat. CSI. trrt telt > Cz. •trit •flit, the former 
giving palatal f (OCz. tfit), with later dispalatalization of the vowel 
(MCz. tret). Both a and i have become liable to lengthening in 
Czechoslovak, resulting in a and OCz. ie i/ MCz. / i: Cz. brad ‘castle’ 
brana ‘gate’ t las ‘hair’ vldda ‘government’ breh ‘bank’ brimi ‘load’ 
mfiti ‘die’ mliti ‘grind’ mlrko ‘milk’. 

(b) Ort~. P. radio ‘hoc’ lakomy ‘greedy’ labgdi ‘swan 'froit ‘grow’; 
lohskt last year’s’; UpWend. lakomc ’climber’ roll ‘grow’; Cz. radio 
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lakomy labut rusti roz-. The different results seem to agree with a 
difference of tone in Common Slavonic: CS1. ort- 'yrat-/6rt- >rof-. 
There is no similar difference in ert- elt-, but the latter shows some 
discrepancies. R. It bed OB lebfdl imply *elbendi olbondl >P. labgdi 
Cz. labut ; and Cr. lebeda P. loboda ‘green orach’ differ in the initial 
syllable. 

In Polabian the difference of tone gives different results: Polab. 
rdtoj ‘ploughman’ Ldbi ‘ Elbe’/rula ‘ploughland’ rust ‘grow’ riiz 
‘separate’. 

(c) Turt. P. gardto ‘throat’ bardzo ‘very '/imierc ‘death’ mierzic 
(pronounced -ri~) ‘disgust’ (OP. smird mirzid), hardened in martwy 
‘dead’, thuty ‘stout’ dlug ‘debt’ OP. slunte (MP. slonce) ‘sun’ motca 
‘talk’ (OP. mohea) pelny ‘full’ tcelna ‘wool’ tcilk ‘wolf; Wend.Low. 
gjardlo/V p. hordlo Low. tiereh/Up. tcjerch ‘top’ Low. tteardy/ Up. 
ttcjrrdv ‘hard’ Low. carny/V p. lomy ‘black’; Cz. prst ‘finger’ vlk 
‘wolf’ vIna ‘wool’ piny ’full’/ chlum ‘hill’ slunce (Slovak slnko) ‘sun’/ 
iem\ ‘black’ iert ‘devil’ iemov ‘millstone’ (OCz. cmy dri intern). 

There were no sonants in Common Slavonic, but for the West 
Slavonic forms it is necessary to start from sonant r/l in both hard and 
soft types, viz. WSL t^t/trt tit tit. The simplest consequences of this 
situation arc found in Old Czech, where the qualitative difference has 
been lost, and there remain only OCz. trt tit. At a later period vowels 
have developed: i (dllu) >MCz. lu. r (after i i and in some isolated 
cases like trest ‘reed’) >MCz. er. 

In Polish and Wcndish r has been hardened, before hard dentals in 
Polish and more generally in Wendish. Hence alternations like P. 
imirrt mart try. The difference between MP. imieri/ OP. imiri is only 
orthographic for some speakers, since the former is often given a close 
pronunciation (te) approximating to 1. The result is that WS1. trt >P. 
tart and WSI. trt >P. tirt (unless later hardened). Similarly WS1. 
tit >P. tiut and WSI. tit >P. tilt. But these later correspondences arc 
traversed by some other considerations. WSI. t[t has been confused 
with tit in many instances, and after a labial it then results in teit 
(pelny). After labials, also, original tit may become OP. tolt (OP. 
moltca MP. mote a). 

In Cassubian and Wcndish Slovene trt/tit were distinguished: 
Cass, gardio/smirc (but hardened in cxciardy ’hard’); but til alone was 
found: Cass, polny tcolk, Wendish Slovene pouny vouk. The same is 
true of Polabian: garnak ‘milk-pot '/derzat ‘hold’ (hardened in tjdrde 
‘hard’) tdusty ‘stout’ vduk 'wolf. 

144. Czechoslovak Sonants. CSl.OB. sedmi osml >OCz. sedm osm 
(monosyllables)/MCz. sedm osm (dissyllables—also pronounced sedum 
(f )osum :: GS. sedmi osmi (dissyllabic declensional forms). This leads 
to full vocalization in some dialects: dial, sedem osem. Similarly, MCz. 
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blazen 'madman' bdzen *fcar’ kdzen ‘discipline’/OCz. bldzn bazh kdzn 
and Cz. bratr 'brother' mysl 'mind' mohl ‘could’ were monosyllabic in 
Old Czech, but arc now dissyllabic, with sonant r/\. A medial sonant l 
has developed in slza ’tear', which was monosyllabic in Old Czech. 
Vocalization of medial sonants occurs in dial, smert ‘death’ pelny ‘full’, 
and in Cz. pluk ‘regiment’ iert ‘jest’ iertva ‘victim’ Sen ‘worm’, etc. 
The earliest example of this vocalization is c3erven ‘June’ 1251, but 
the examples increased throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Czech dialects show that sonant r was sometimes long, and 
that sonant / had two qualities and two lengths in parts of the area; 
Slovak still distinguishes length in sonant r and /. 

145. Vflats and Postpalatals. MP. ptak N P. ptaki'bird’, brzeg 'bank' 
brzegi, rgka G S. r^ki ‘hand’, noga GS. nogi ‘foot’, kielich ‘chalice’ 
geografia ‘geography’, chytry ‘cunning’; UpWend. tculki ‘big’/Up 
Wend, dolhi LowWend. dlujki dlugi ‘long’ LowWend. duchy 
(NAP.) ‘spirits’/UpWend. duchi: Cz. iak ‘pupil’ soudruh ‘comrade’ 
hoch ‘lad’/NP. Sdci soudruzi hoh\ Slovak DL 5 P. ruke ‘hand’ noke 
‘foot'/Cz. matce moufe drdxe [matka ' mother' moucha ‘fly’ drdha ‘way’). 
UpWend. khl/b ‘bread’; in this language initial ch- has become 
aspirated k, and i represents the diphthong [ia]. 

(a) Palatalization of k g ch. Ky gy have palatalized in Polish to 
ki gi; in Cassubian they have developed further into H dii, and in 
Polabian to U di: P. kij ‘stick’ Cass. Hj /Cz. kyj. Chy normally remains; 
in wymachixcac ‘brandish’ rozdmuchiivac ‘blow away' etc. the suffix 
-it vac is due to the analogy of k/g+itcac (oczekixcai ‘ await'). The Polish 
change can be dated as of the fifteenth century: drugich (mid. 15th 
ccM.)/nszystky (14th cent.). In Lower Wendish this palatalization 
is as in Polish, but Upper Wendish has normally chi. The restora¬ 
tion of soft forms of the velars helped to eliminate some of the effects 
of second Slavonic palatalization from the declensions of nouns and 
adjectives, as in Russian. In Czech there has been no such develop¬ 
ment. However, the hardening of t has led to the reinstatement before 
it in Slovak of hard k g. 

West Slavonic differs from East and South Slavonic in the fact that 
chyi in both Slavonic palatalizations: P. dussa Cz. dufe ‘soul’ P. 
musze Cz. moufe (DL 5 P.) ‘fly*. # 

Foreign words had provided kg even in Old Bulgarian (OB. ktsaH 
’Csesar’ gazofilakija ‘treasury’). They produce palatals before e in 
Polish, except in the most modern borrowings. 

(b) Velar fricative A. In the sixteenth century an occlusive g was 
often written with a diacritic in Czech (synagoga ‘synagogue’). It was 
limited to foreign words, and even among these the more intimate 
have a fricative velar (hrabe ‘count’ <Germ. Graf). Native Czech 
words took the fricative pronunciation in the period between the 
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middle third of the thirteenth century and the first third of the 
fourteenth, fully three centuries after this feature had appeared 
in South Russia: Cz. gora ‘hill’ 1228 gore 1213/hom 1241 /ogarzie 
'hounds’ 1322. Later loanwords used k to denote the occlusion: 
Aukfpurk ‘Augsburg’ kialt ‘power’ (Germ. Gewalt). In contact with 
the dentals k might become fricative: vetky/tetchy ‘frail’. In Czecho¬ 
slovak dialects h is frequently lost before r l n, especially in initial 
position: onedy/onehdy ‘lately’ rozen/hrozen ‘grape’ Rek (literary 
Czech) ‘Greek’. In Old Czech h was used in combination with other 
letters to help denote peculiarly Slavonic sounds, and it often appeared 
intrusively: OCz. Habraham Hem mu Kabrhel ‘Gabriel’; cf. also the 
intrusive initial h- before vowels in Czech and Wcndish (section 141). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the influence of Czech upon 
Polish was strong and led to the introduction of h into Polish, the more 
readily since it was already a feature of the Ruthenian of Polish 
Galicia: P. hanba ’disgrace’ hardy ‘haughty’ rohatyna ‘javelin’ hrabia 
'count*. There were instances of confusion of k/g with ch at the same 
time, but they were never more than sporadic. A spelling-mistake 
common in Modern Polish is the confusion of h and ch. 

146. Dentals and Alveolars. (i) As observed in sections 39-41, the 
Common Slavonic dentals and alveolars had three variant pronuncia¬ 
tions: hard, soft, and palatalized. In principle what occurs in Western 
Slavonic is the coincidence of the soft and palatalized varieties in 
palatal sibilants. The latter tend to become ‘hard’, that is, normal or 
self-sufficient, without a glide of the nature of [j] between the sibilant 
and the following vowel. The original soft dentals and alveolars— 
those before a front vowel—developed into palatals later than the 
originally palatalized forms—those before the semivowel j; and this 
has led to minor discrepancies in the sibilants which result from them: 
P. t/ i (originally soft), c (originally palatalized), dj dz dz, 1 / /, r/ ra, 
n/ rl, >/ i sz, z/ i i. Wcndish agrees with Polish in general, but in 
Czech (though not Slovak) we have to reckon among ‘hard’ vowels e 
(CS 1 . eti) and the jers, which disappeared without permanently 
softening the preceding consonant. The two dentals have remained 
less developed in their soft forms: Cz. t/ t c, d/ d dz >2, and the 
distinction of types of l has been lost, (ii) Before the hard dentals and 
alveolars the vowel e has been ‘hardened’ in Polish and Wcndish 
(section 141 E). In Czech the hard consonants prevent the further 
palatalization of (/> <CSI. •< (section 142, ii). (iii) The groups tl dl 
persist in West Slavonic P. padl Cz. padl ‘fell’, P. plotl Cz. pletl 
‘wove’, P. modlid si * Cz. modliti se ‘pray’, P. radio ‘ploughshare’, 
Cz. radio, P. szydlo Cz. lidlo ‘awl’. 

T D. P. to ‘that '/cialo ‘body’ chciei ‘want’, lod ‘ic t’/lab^di ‘swan’ 
dzialo ‘deed’, noc ‘night’ Cnoktt) moc ‘might’ {*mogtt)\ UpWcnd. 
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IHo/ LowWend. Mo iichi/iichy 'quiet’, Up Wend. stceca ‘candle’, 
UpWcnd. diotdluj/Low Wend. zotcka ’daughter’, UpWend. mjeza 
‘border’; Cz. tak ‘so’ tma ‘darkness’ (dial, t'ma)/ mint’ (imperative) 
‘thresh’ evict ‘candle’ noc ‘night’, nahoda ‘chanc c'/cid' (imperative) 
‘polish’ mea«/Slk. medzi ‘between’. Infinitives in -*kti *-gti (Class I i) 
become P. -c/otherwise -c. 

In Polish the palatalization of the soft vowels only occurred by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In the Bull of 1136 the dentals 
remain: Chotan/MP. Chocian, Deuentliz /MP. DzietutglUc. In the 
middle of the twelfth century there occurs Bartozrge Bartodzieje and 
in the first years of the next century Chocan Braces/Braciesz. In 
foreign loanwords and in the modification of consonants by syntactical 
union with vowels the palatalization is attested from the same period. 
The Bull of 1136 probably represents by l d in this position not the 
hard dentals, but dentals modified by a sibilant off-glide (P d*) which 
were already on the way towards full palatalization. CSI. *stj *zdj >P. 
szcz tdi: P. puszcza ‘wilderness, forest’ gqszcz ‘thicket’ jridienie 
‘riding’. 

In Lower Wcndish the process of palatalization has been carried 
one step further. Instead of an affricate sibilant, a fricative (/ i) has 
developed 

In Czechoslovak t d (and also n) are soft before », and are not 
marked by a diacritic; I d n arc also soft before Cz. i, the glide being 
marked as part of the vowel (ti de ni). The dentals are hard before 
Cz. e <CSI. •/ and before CSI. >Cz. Cz. den day’/P. dzieii 
R. deii, Cz. tma ‘darkness* host ‘bone’ deset ‘ten’. Where t d occur 
they are due to a lost 1, not to loss of jer; it is a feature of the impera¬ 
tive: Cz. 2 5 . mlal ‘thresh’ fuf direct’. The plural is formed upon the 
singular: fidte. In Old Czech and in modem dialects the full palatali¬ 
zation of the soft dentals takes place: OCz. ezizuez ‘ thousand’ /tisic 
hnuezi/hnouti ‘move’ nawraez/navrat ‘return’, dial, kosi ‘bone’ mac 
‘mother’. 

R. P. rzecz ‘thing’ krzyt ‘cross’ ztcierz^ ‘animal’ (r*=MP. [ 2 ], a 
sound which includes a touch of the West English ‘inverted’ r, or 
when unvoiced [#]); UpWcnd. kfidlo (f= [I]), Low Wend, khdlo ’wing’; 
Cz. flci ‘say’ fadek ‘row’ zvff ‘animal’ (/=[!]; vibrant voiced sibilant 
palatal, which is unvoiced when final or in contact with a voiceless 
consonant). Slovak has hard r. 

The Polish and Wcndish forms represent developments beyond the 
result attained in Czech. The value [f] was common to all three 
tongues, and is still represented in Polish spelling by the digraph rz, 
formerly used also in Czech, and in Upper Wcndish by the Hussite 
sign f. Though the sound was once common to all the West Slavonic 
languages except Slovak, it was not a feature of West Slavonic itself. 
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At that time (6-<}th cent.) the sound must have been a much softened r, 
which had not yet acquired a sibilant pronunciation. So it was in the 
time of the Polish Bull of 1136 (Dohrenta- Dobrz^ta), and when 
Wendish names obtained their German equivalents: Germ. Krimnitz/ 
LowWend. Kiimice, Germ. A'rau.mir/t/LowWend. Kluhciea, Germ. 
Krise ha/ U p Wend. Kfilow. So also in OCz. Kriwoplalh 1154, but with 
assibilation: I.ukohorsany Orsechote (1= [i]) 1237. Examples of r rr for t 
persist through the thirteenth century in Czech, though they dwindle 
rapidly after 1300. The distinction between P. rz/i persisted until the 
eighteenth century, as may be attested by the absence of orthographic 
confusion before that time. The vibrant was heard in Lower Wendish 
in the sixteenth century: prczyschel/pliiel ‘came' (1548), but it had 
already been reduced to a simple sibilant in Upper Wendish by the 
fifteenth century (pschisaham ‘swear’ 15th cent., pie to ‘therefore’ 
1627). Slovak with its hard r presents the same development as 
Serbocroat and Slovene. 

L. P. koio ‘wheel’ starzai ‘grew old ’'dolina ‘valley’, kolanko ‘knee’ 
kolomsta ‘colonist*; Wend. Pfiluk (Germ. Preilaek)/Liskej (Germ. 
Lieske)\ Cz. mile ‘pleasantly’ milo ‘pleasant’. 

There was no normal alveolar / in West Slavonic. The hard form 
was a hollow or ‘dark’ / (rather like that in Eng. milk) alternating with 
a soft or palatalized /. So it is in Polish and Wendish; this ‘palatal’ / 
(P. lato ‘summer’ <Uto) is still the nearest to normal West European 
/, and is so used in acclimatizing loanwords. In Old Czech the 
two sounds were distinguished by Hus (1406), who wrote: 'unde 
sciendum quod / generatur apponendo linguam ad superius palatam 
sive dentes sequaliter tenendo, scu inferiores extra protendendo, vel e 
contra; sed l generatur linguam in fine sub dentibus ponendo ct 
superiores dentes ultra inferiores protendendo’. The definition marks 
the palatal quality of /, while, for /, the advancing of the upper part of 
the mouth would bring the arch of the tongue into the velar region. 
The reduction of / / to a single (normal) / took place towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century; nalezlo se ‘it was found’ Uto ‘summer, 
year’ povokne ‘having summoned’ (all from V. Hijek, 1541). The dis¬ 
tinction is sometimes marked in the Moravian Brethren's Bible (1579- 
93)- anc * grammarians persisted in making the distinction, though often 
incorrectly. The method of showing consonantal variations adopted by 
Hus was to put a point above the non-Latin form. The barred / is the 
relic of an older looped /. In present-day Czechoslovak dialects those 
of West Moravia agree with Czech, but / is found more frequently 
as the Polish border is approached. According to Hus the Slovaks 
had no palatal /. At present there are three sounds of this nature in 
Slovak dialects; ill, of which the last may become u: Slovak dial. 
dau ‘gave’. 
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Af. P. imion (GP.) 'of names’ 'niebo ‘sky’ kon ‘horse’; Wend, onto 
‘wine’ /nizki [rilski] ‘low’; Cz. narod ‘nation’/mV ‘nothing’ baA ‘dome’ 
kuA ‘horse’. 

In Czech the soft consonant is sometimes due to analogy: kuA takes 
A not from CSI. *-AI (which would have given -«), but on the analogy 
of GS.NAP. koni GP. koni/kuAu I P. koni. The palatal quality of A is 
not indicated by a diacritic before i. 

5 Z. P. rosa ‘dew '/roii ‘grow’ piszesz ‘writcst’, rozlog ‘plain’/ 
xezirrat ‘look into’ ilt ‘ill’ vsyiycie ‘sustenance’; Up Wend, pisai 
’writc’/i S. pifu; Cz. stdft ‘age’ host ‘bone ’/pile! ‘writest’, zvif 
‘animal’ fvo£en ‘carted’. 

The passage of *tj *zj to I £ had already taken place in Common 
Slavonic. In addition to the palatals i£ that language had hard t zj soft 
/ i, and the distinction is accurately reflected in Polish. In Czecho¬ 
slovak, however, originally soft i i have hardened. 

147. Labials. P B V F M. The letter / has been added partly to 
represent a non-Slavonic sound, partly to denote a sound due to the 
unvoicing of SI. v, e.g. in P. ufae ‘trust’ < upivati. 

The labials are hard (p etc.) or soft [P. p(i) etc.]. Before the semi¬ 
consonant [j] they have not usually generated a palatal / in West 
Slavonic as in Russian, Slovene, Serbocroat and some forms of Old 
Bulgarian. In the oldest Czech documents the softened sound was not 
represented graphically, so that OCz. zrma ’land’/warn ‘winter’ only 
reveal their different qualities in the sequel; MCz. zemi zima. After 
the introduction of diacritic points, these arc sometimes employed 
even when under modem conditions (e.g. before 1) the softening is 
taken for grantcdrOCz. pickna ‘pretty’/MCz. pikna. So the Czech 
grammarian Nudozcrsky stated in 1603 that p m v in pjfe mjito 
xojra (/=/) were ‘liquids molles’. The intrusive / is not entirely un¬ 
known in Polish: P. kroplal OP. kropia ‘drop’ grobla/OP. grobia ‘dyke’ 
przerfbla' hole in ice’. The precise timbre of soft p etc. varies according 
to dialect, in the south they are palatalized labials, as in Wcndish, 
but in the north they are labials followed by a palatal semiconsonant, 
which is liable to pass into another consonant (pi!pi bi/bi wifi: dial. 
iara/xviara ‘faith’). Softened m becomes, under those circumstances, 
mi/mA, and this helps to account for occasional confusion of m/A: 
P. niedixcifdz 'bear’/Cz. medvfd. Cz. me is pronounced mite. 

Final labials have become hard. In the sixteenth century they were 
still soft in Polish where they had been soft in Common Slavonic: 
OP. kreie ‘blood’ cerkieie ‘church’ ktlku ziem (GP.) ‘of several lands’; 
it was especially so in the case of imperatives, in which the consonant 
had become final through loss of -i: mote ‘speak’ odstfp ‘desist’. 
As late as the nineteenth century Mickiewicz printed jedtcab' ‘silk’ 
jastrzqb' ‘hawk’. So too in Wendish final p b m r may be marked soft 
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(/> etc.) though they arc pronounced hard; final to is pronounced / and 
is sometimes so written. 

148. Sibilants. The palatalization of velars and dcnto-alvcolars 
resulted in the possession of a considerable number of sibilants by the 
West Slavonic languages. These sibilants have followed certain 
common lines of development. In Polish dialects there is a tendency 
to confuse the alveolar or prcpalatal type with the mediopalatal, as in 
White Russian and North-western Great Russian; e/cz »/t. 

P. tz i rz tz di have been hardened, that is, they have become 
normal prepalatals or mediopalatals, not followed by a /-glide before 
the following vowel. The change is noted when they take the hard y 
for the soft 1; P. czysto ‘cleanly’ iycie ‘life’ przysada ‘admixture’ 
didiysty ‘rainy’ szydlo ‘awl’. 

In Old Czech the sibilants were soft, and as such they had power to 
palatalize the following vowel. They have been hardened at a later 
date, and that only in West Czech and in the standard literary (Czech 
and Slovak) languages. In this the course of development was: dul'a 
‘soul’ >< iuii ydule/ Slovak dial. duia. In this way OCz. i after sibilants 
has been replaced by MCz. r, and i is found only after t dv n m («/, as 
we have seen, being pronounced mne): OCz. ruc/'MCz. ruce (DL 5 .) 
’hand’ OCz. no*/' MCz. noze ( 1 ) 1 ,.S'.) ‘foot’. The affricates OCz. dx di 
were like P. ds di: OCz. przyrodzenye MCz. pfirozeni ‘nature’ 
zrodzeni 'birth' 1466. They have become fricatives. 

New affricates (/ di or / di) have developed in eastern dialects out 
of Cz. t d: ticha iicho/Cz. tuho ‘quietly’, dziedzina diediina/Cz. 
dedina ‘hamlet’ Slovak dial, diiavka ‘girl’. In some dialects i i are 
found before front vowels, and in others si zi have hardened to sy zy, 
as in Wendish. 

149. Final Consonants. These are unvoiced, save to some extent in 
Wendish. As this is not made evident by the spelling it constitutes an 
exception to the phonetic character of Czech orthography. Alterna¬ 
tions occur like P. leb [Up] ‘pate'/GS. Iba, which give rise to second¬ 
ary alternations like the diminutives P. lepekItbtk. Final Cz. h~ch. 

150. Consonant-Groups, (a) Double consonants became single or 
were dissimilatcd, but new doublings have arisen, e.g. in -nn-: P.Cz. 
panna ‘maiden’ P. sanny ‘(road) usable by a sleigh’ Cz. ronny ‘frag¬ 
rant’. Other doubled consonants are kk in P. lekki ‘light’ and // pp in 
proper names: Radztmll JagieHo Lappo. In Czech dialects dn yields 
nn. which may be dissimilatcd to rn: Cz. brdndt ‘cooper’/dial. benndf 
berndt. Double consonant*, including those of adjacent words, arc 
normally pronounced single in Czech but double in Polish. 

Labials tended to disappear by assimilation before n I s as early as 
in Common Slavonic times: P. sen ‘dream’ (»n ipn-) osa ‘wasp’ Cz. 
hynouti ‘perish’ CgybnoU). Dentals assimilate to affricate palatals Cz 
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rvfcty ‘worldly’ (It >r) dicko ‘child* dvanact 'twelve', and sibilants to 
other sibilants: P. boski ‘divine’ (Cz. boisk$), P. mnor/tro'multitudc'fCz. 
mnoittvi). P. motcic ‘speak’ has lost / through arsimilation/Cz. mluviti. 

As in all other Slavonic languages, three-consonant groups tend to 
become two-consonant groups by loss of the middle consonant, but 
occasionally by loss of the first element. 

With regard to voicing or unvoicing, the general tendency is for the 
first consonant to assume the nature of the second, but v (P. «r) may 
assume that of a preceding consonant, f (P. rs) does so, and n m j r l 
arc relatively unaffected. These assimilations are not usually recog¬ 
nized by the spelling when they occur within the modem speech, but 
they do sometimes appear in sporadic variations. P. deck ‘breath’ 
answers to Ichors ‘coward’ through its gcn.sg. (tchu \dchu)\ cf. P. krtah 
‘larynx’/R. gar tan, P. twadiha ‘marriage’/OB. tvaliba, P. pchla 
(<*/)/rAa) ‘flea’ 'OB. blilcha, the exceptional P. gtcoli ( ktcoli) ‘for 
the sake of’ grztesny ‘polite’ (' k rsecs-). 

With regard to hardness or softness the results arc more variable. 
In Polish all labials hardened in groups: pnia (G S.) ‘of a stem’ 
Cpinja), prauJu ‘truth’ krzywda ‘wrong’. When the group results 
from loss of » there is discrepancy between Old and Modern Polish: 
OP. roimy/ MP. robmy 'let us do’. Palatals retain their softness in 
Polish: nieitny ‘let us bear' plrcmy ‘let us plait’. Similarly the sibilant in 
hott ‘bone’ (pine ‘song’ Hub ‘wedding’ (*sulubO), softening before soft 
consonants when necessary. P. k g were, however, still hard when this 
process was operative, and so do not soften sibilants: P. bliski ‘near’ 
grsqtkt ‘quaggy’. Soft i i remained before li I, but before CSI. h l they 
may become IS: P. dr aim {* I tease’ (Irom draznic). P. i di ii yj before 
c cs s: P. samoicit ‘tract beyond a bridge’ Zamojiki wiejski ‘rural’ 
(*r Isiskyji), ujesysna ‘fatherland’ (*oJ<zysna), sdrajca ‘traitor’ 
(•sradica). In this way G. 5 . ojca/tiS. ociec ‘father’ gave the analogical 
N.V. ojeire ‘father’; CSI. *llsll OP. cirit ‘father-in-law’ has GD.V. I in-a 
-met (with I hardened in the consonant-group), whence the analogical 
N 5 . trie. Original P . { d retained their soft quality after the loss of the 
jer, finally or before other than dental or palatal consonants: P. pamitf 
'memory' spotrteds ‘confession’ cma ‘darkness’ tcidno ‘it is light' radca 
‘adviser’. [The hardness of d in jtdrn ‘one’ (OB. jcdlnu) is due to the 
analogy of forms in jedn-.] They remain soft before tc (which tends to 
assimilate to a previous consonant, as remarked), but there are varia¬ 
tions from the norm as the result of analogy: P. diteigczyc 'tinkle' 
tfdztcir 'loins' ledtcie 'scarcely' :: ledteo. P. / becomes / before dentals 
or palatals: Isa 'tear' OP. slza (*slisa ), whence G P. irs (not *iles). 
There arc, however, examples of the retention of soft / in a group: 
. ijpolny ‘common’ oholny ‘circulatory’. So r varies: P. oHa (G.S\) 
'eagle' ( *arila ), tcirrna ‘true’ (*rMnaja) morski ‘maritime’ (Cz. 
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mofsky)/burslhcy ‘stormy’ jutrznia ‘matins’ sceun^trzny ‘inner’ 
opatrznoii ‘providence’ (OP. opatrnoic Cz. opatrnost). 

In Czech, qualitative assimilation is affected by the general tendency 
to harden consonants, which is not universal as in Serbocroat but 
usually occurs wherever there was originally e or jer, Cz. f corres¬ 
ponded to all soft and palatalized instances of r. Therefore Cz. Orel 
‘eagle’/P. orzel must be explained as due to the analogy of GS. orla, 
where ri hardened before hard /. 

(b) Dissimilation and epenthesis. Original *sr *zr *nr ystr sdr ndr: 
Cz. stfibro ‘silver’ Jindfich ‘Henry’, P. strumien 'stream'. More rarely 
there is epenthesis of g (zgl for si) or l(rll for rl: P. stoierszcz ‘cricket’ 
Cz. torlek). Mediaeval Latin frequently inserted p in the groups mn 
ml ml ms, and this scribal practice was followed in spelling Mediaeval 
Polish and Czech. At a distance /—/ r —r were dissimilated; and so is 
k — k in P. bisskopt ‘biscuit’ (bisskokt \bis coetum). Dissimilation of 
sounds in contact occurs in Polish: szes for z! (OP. teszczedl), cht tch 
for kt th (OP. viotchy/MP. tciotki ‘frail’), velars for dentals before 
liquids (OP. ostydnqi/ MP. ostygnqe ‘cool off’), t for l in potchoy (16th 
cent.)/MP. poezeiwy ‘honest*. 

B. FORMS 
(i) VERBS 

Iji. Classes of Verbs. The infinitive remains full in Czech -ti. 
Verbs of class I i resolve •-kti •-gti into Cz. In Polish, Slovak and 
Wendish the vowel of the infinitive-ending has been shortened and then 
lost, modifying the previous consonant. The Polish infinitive is in -i, 
except for -c in class i i; Slovak -f (and analogical -ct where Czech has 
~ci\ Up Wend, -t (-e in i i). Low Wend, normally -/ (with the former 
affricate converted into a fricative; sec section 146 T D). 

A. Athematic. Sec section 152. 

B. Thematic, (i) 1. k g: P. piec ‘bake’ moe (sometimes spelt mods) ‘be 

able’/>»e-A< -czesz mo-g< -iesz; UpWcnd. pjec LowWend. 
/►/'ar/UpWend. pje-ku -iel LowWend. pjeku (obsolete) pjac-om 
-Of; Cz. peri moci'pe-ku -lei mohu muiel. 

2. t d: P. triele ‘lead '/taiodg xciedziesz; UpWcnd. plesi ‘weave’; 
Cz. vitti/vedu vedel. 

ypbv:P. grsebai ‘scrape’ skubat/skule ‘ pluck’ plei pletoii ‘ weed' 
show change of conjugation (OP. grzebi^ skub < plen «/MP. 
pielg); UpWcnd. pUi LowWend. plai; OCz. hftbsti, Slovak 
hriebsl, Cz. zdbsti ‘freeze’. 

4. s z: P. niesi ‘carry’ leit 'crawT/mor{ niesiesz lezg (OP. laz()\ 

LowWend. njasi/njasom (njasn)\ Cz. nistijnesu. 

5. m n: P. dtU ‘blow’/<*»<, *»»V teziqU (analogical* ‘take’/tcesm< 
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weimiesz; Up Wend, ied Low Wend, iei * reap' /£nju; Cz. 
pnouti se 'shoot xip'/pnu, poditi' begin’ ;podnu . The infinitives 
in Czech have generally been rebuilt upon the present stem. 

6. / r: P. dr zed ‘tear’/dr$ drztsz, klud (klod) ‘prick’/*0/4; Low 

Wend, prii ‘deny '/pru prjoi; Cz. tfiti 'mb’/tru tfel. 

7. vowel: P. bid ‘strike’/**)’-* ~ el *> czud 'feel' myd ‘wash’; Low 

Wend, pis ‘drink ’/pij-om -of; Cz. biti/ OCz. bij-u -el MCz. 
bij-i (colloquial biju, by analogy). 

(ii) n: 1. vowel: P. ginqc ‘perish ' /ging, Cz. minouti ‘pass, miss'. 

2. consonant: P. ciqgnqd ‘pufV/dqgng; UpWend. wuknyd Low 
Wend, huknui' learn’/n’iiAiiu huknjom; Cz. tisknouti ‘squeeze’ 

, tisknu. 

(iii) i: 1. ij: P. istnice ‘exist ’/istniej^; these verbs pass to (iii) 2 in 

UpWend., and tend to the same in LowWend.; Cz. umdti 
‘know how'/OCz. umiju MCz. umim, similarly MCz. rozu- 
mim ‘understand’ smim ‘am allowed to’ (used like German 
durfen ); but speti ‘hurry’ is conjugated spfji etc. 

2. i: P. cierpied ‘suffer ’/cierp-i^ -isz, slyszed (analogical -ei for -ad) 
‘hear '/sfysz-< -ysz (by hardening); UpWend. leded ledid ‘flv’/ 
led-u -if; Cz. viditi ‘sce’/OCz. vizu MCz. vidim, OCz. 
slyfiti MCz. slyfeti (by palatalization). 

(iv) «': P. motvid ‘speak* /mow-ig -isz uezyd ‘teach '/uez-q -ysz (by 

dispalatalization) UpWend. palid ‘bum '/pal-u -if; Cz. 

prositi ‘cntrcat’/OCz. prof-u -if MCz. prosim. 

(v) a: 1. -aj-: P. czytad ‘read '/czytam 3 P. czytajq; UpWend. 

didlad ‘d o’/ddft-am $P. -aju; Cz. dilati/OCz. dilaju MCz. 
ddlam, sdzeti 'plant’/OCz. sdzdju MCz. sazim. 

2. -j- : P. pisac ‘write ’/pisz-( -esz; UpWend. pisad pifu; Cz. 

tesati ‘hew’/OCz. tef-u >-1 2S. -ef. 

3. zero: P. brad ‘take’/toor* bierzesz; UpWend. brad/bjer-u -jet; 

Cz. brdti/beru beref (with r for f by analogy). 

4. -j-: P. (dateac "give’)/daj-( -esz; UpWend. kac so ‘repent’ Low 

Wend, kajai se (obsoletc)/A«y«< kajom. 

(vi) oca: P. budowad ‘build’/ buduj^: UpWend. kupowad ‘buy’/ 

kupuju; Cz. kupovati/OCz. kupuju MCz. kupuj-i -ef. 

152. A thematic Verbs. *Es/t. The scheme of the present tense is: 
Indicative 
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Pi 
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Low Wend. 
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ou 
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The present indicative has been rebuilt in Polish on the basis of the 
form jest. In Old Polish there were found also jeii (rarely) ana je; 
OP. nit (<*ne je) ‘is not'. The Cz. ntni ‘is not’ results from prefixing 
ne to ni <*n/ <*nr je, OP. nit. The rest of the tense was based in Old 
Polish on the root jes- (je-im -i -smy -sat Di. -swa 23. -sta). The 
softening of the t in jesteimy is due to the analogy of jesteicie. The 
remodelled forms began to appear in the fifteenth century {przeniesieni 
jestmy ‘we have been transferred* 1438), and the older forms die out 
in the sixteenth century. Occasionally forms are found based on the 
3P. sq: sqsmy sqicie. The endings -m -/ -smy -icie serve as enclitics 
attached to the participle in / to make the past tense ( byiem etc.) and 
the conditional (bylbym), normally without shifting the stress (byia- 
bym). They may be added to particles: tebyicie byli/te bylibyicie "that 
you would be’. 

The plural originally was in • s-, which appears in P3. OCz.SIk. sii 
and also in OCz. Pi. sme 2. ste. This led to forming a singular in s-, as 
in Wendish: OCz. Si. sem 2. si, Slovak, dial, fern it fme. On the con¬ 
trary. MCz. jsou has been assimilated to the other persons. Dialecti¬ 
cally Si. -ch Pi. -chmy are enclitics modelled on the aorist: dial. 
£e-ch=*£e jsem. Gerund: jsa, jsouc-. 


Aorist and Imperfect 
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*3 

Pi 
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3 

Dt 

*3 

OP. 

by- 

ch 


- 

chom 

icie 

ch* 

chowa 

su 

LowYVend.Aor. bu- 
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ch 
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I’he retention of the aorist and imperfect tenses and of the dual 
number is a characteristic feature of Wendish. whose isolation and lack 
of development in literature have led to archaism. There was no trace of 
the imperfect in Polish at any time, apart from the P3. bychq, transfer¬ 
red to the aorist. OB. S23. bystu also was unrepresented. Beside Pi. 
bychom there was found, as in Wendish, bychmy :: OP. jesmy. It 
passed out of use in the course of the fifteenth century. There remained 
the enclitic of the conditional mood -by, attached to the participle in / 
or to a particle and followed by the enclitic endings of the present 
tense: P. bylbym (fern, bylabym) ‘should be’. This usage began in the 
sixteenth century (tcolalbyrn 'I would rather' 1527/radbych umial ‘I 
would fain be able’). The latter usage lasted till the seventeenth 
century. There is no trace in Polish of a form like OB. biml (condi¬ 
tional). The aorist gave way to the perfect: P. byUm, etc. Infin. byi; 
Up Wend, byi bui, La>w\Vend. byi. The future and imperative are 
from CSI.OB. bo Jo, with compensatory lengthening for loss of jtr 
in the imperative (see sect. 140 iii). Gerund: b^dqc (OP. also 
sqc)\ adjective: b^dqcy; noun: -bycit (UpWend. byct, ‘being’). The 
past part. pass, occurs only in compounds: przybyty ‘having arrived, 
increased'. 

The aorist has ceased to function as such in Czechoslovak, and has 
become a conditional, there being no trace of anything like OB. bimi. 
It has not lost its inflexions, save in the P3. In the modem language, 
and particularly in colloquial speech, arc found such conditional 
forms as byi bych byval ‘I should have been’ and even byi byth 
byval byi. The imperfect was also current in the older language: 
OCz. Si. bie-ch 23. -It, etc., occasionally contracted: bile, and there 
was an alternative aorist: OCz. bich 823. bi. Examples occur as late as 
the fifteenth century. The future and imperative tenses have their root 
in bud- bod-; gerund: budouc- as well as jsa. There are no enclitic 
forms of the present, but the full forms have suffered loss of vowel by 
reason of their unaccented nature. They arc employed with the parti¬ 
ciple in / to form the past tense, except 3 SP. (on dal ‘he gave’). 

The passive is exprfesed by the reflexive of verbs, or by the past 
part. pass. + the present tense of the auxiliary: P. to nam prztz kaptlana 
oznajmilo i objasetono jtst ‘this was declared to us and revealed by the 
chaplain . It is equivalent to the Latin perf. pass.: constitutus sum 
rex = OP. postawion jrim krol. I’he neuter served to form impersonal 
expressions, from which the auxiliary is now omitted: P. pogrztbano go 
‘he has been buried’ (‘it has been buried him’). 

153. *£d- tie. P.jtii Low Wend, jisi Ci.jisti ‘eat’, P. dai Ix>wWcnd. 
das Cz. dati ‘give’, P. xvitdziti Ix>wWend. teiiti Cz. vUeti ‘know’, arc 
conjugated thematically except in SI. P. Jam jtm zeirm. Low Wend. 
dam jim uim, Cz. dam Jim vim; in P3. dadzqjtdzq tcitdzq. Low Wend 
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daie jlie tclit, Cz. jedi vldi, the original dental closing the stem re¬ 
appears. Polish -da- for -da- is due to analogy. P. mam 'have’ OCz. 
jmdm MCz. mam forms a parallel to dam. This has in Czech, and had 
in Old Polish, a long vowel by compensation for loss of jer. It was thus 
analogous to the long vowel resulting from the contraction of -ajo > OP. 
long nasal d, which was thus induced to adopt the -m of the athematic 
verbs: OP. tcolaj^ >OP. toolq :: ddm > MP. t colam ‘call’. A further 
analogy gave umiejg >MP. umitm, cf. tciem. So also Cz. dlldm ‘do’ 
umim ‘know how to’ trpim ‘suffer’. In Slovak this -m has spread also to 
uncontracted verbs: Slovak, nesiem ‘I bear’. Conversely, Cz. 3 P. 
dilaji has given rise to 3 P. daji OCz. dadi dadit, Slovak dad to. 
Gerund: Cz. dada dadouc-. 

9 Ei/i ‘go’ has become entirely thematic: P. id$ (infin. iU —an 
analogical form) Cz . jdu (jiti), with past tenses from Sid-: P. szedlem 
Cz. Stl (Set <i 9 Sedl :: Sla < *Sdla) jstm. Cz. miti ‘have* had a diphthong 
formerly: OCz. muti, whence MCz. me; 'have thou’ mil' had', in which 
the vowel was short and so did not close to i. Other tenses were: OCz. 
impf. (j)mejieeh , aor. jmleh. From the infinitive new frequentative 
formations have been made: Cz. Si. mSvdm, past part. act. mival. 

154. Thematic Present Indicative. 
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The nasal vowel of Si.Py became the indifferent Polish nasal #. 
from which developed short < and long q (section 14a i). These two 
persons were originally hard and the others soft, which led to modifi¬ 
cation of the final consonant of the stem (dr< drq drzesz ‘tear’ mog< 
mogq/motesa ’can’ piek<piekq piecaesa bake’). In verbs of classes iii 2 
and iv the vowel of the ending is«. After palatals which have hardened 
e replaces ie, and y replaces ». The group aje contracts to a and eje to it 
Si. long nasal d then became -am : : dam. and umitm corresponds to 
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tciem; P3. remains uncontractcd. The contracted forms began to 
appear in the fourteenth century, hut uncontractcd forms did not 
disappear until the seventeenth (OP. wolajt umirj {). P3. notzq R. 
nosjat owes its consonant to Si. noszf'2. notisz, where it is due to 
CS 1 . *tj yi; cf. dadzq (section 153). 

The dual endings were OP. 1. -m 23. -ta/ OB. -vi -ta -te. The first 
person was affected by dtea ‘two’ and the masculine dual in -a. Of the 
distinction between the other two persons there is no trace in Polish. 
This number went out of use during the course of the fifteenth 
century. It persists in Wendish, where Di. -mej has m from Pi. 
-my, and D23. - tej alternates with -taj. In Czech the dual was OCz. 
D 1. -vi/va 23. -ta: but Di. -ma also occurred: r vttanma 'let us arise' 
(15th cent.). 

The tense has been affected in Czechoslovak by contraction and 
palatalization. By the former aje yd, eje >OCz. if MCz. i; but ujt 
remains uncontracted. Palatalization occurs in St. -u P3.OCZ. -u, 
preceded by a palatal consonant. The development is 'u yin >1 
u >iii yi). The fully developed forms appear in the course of the last 
third of the fourteenth century, and establish themselves in the 
fifteenth. In some dialects a appears for u (nrto' I bear’), and palataliza¬ 
tion does not take place ( malujo ‘I paint'). In Silesia, under immediate 
Polish influence, the soft form is -em >->’w : : P. -( MCz. -i. 

Si. dam has generalized final -m to other conjugations. No examples 
occur before 1300. They begin to show in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and arc established by its end. In Slovak all verbs 
take final -m, as (with few exceptions) in Serbocroat; but in Modem 
Czech its use is restricted to (i) contracted verbs: OCz. delaju ‘make’ 
sdzeju ‘set* umrju ‘know how’/dfldm sdzim unrim, v ii) verbs of class iii 
(infin. -rti): OCz. trpu ‘suffer '/trpim and those of class iv (-1/1): OCz. 
profit prosim. Very early forms are nruezinym ‘I shall not do’ spym 
'I sleep' (between 1325-30). 

SP$. -fii loses its consonant in West Slavonic. Occasionally t is 
found in Old Czech, more often with the plural than with the singular, 
and it is then sometimes shown with a diacritic (f). It may then 
represent an enclitic demonstrative particle: OCz. (iloveh) nncezmet= 
non mwfs ‘will not take’. 

CSI.Pi. -mr mo 1 mil my was a variable termination. From the first 
came Cz. -me, obligatory in those verbs which have Si. -m (S. dildmj 
P. dildme) and also in Slovak where Si. -m has been generalized to all 
conjugations (Slovak. 5 . nrtitm P. nrsirme). CSI. -mu >Cz. -m, which 
alternates with -me after e: Cz. netem(e) ‘we bear’ pejfm(f) 'we sing’. 
It might be lengthened to -*ry: OCz. mamy ‘we have' damy ‘we shall 
give’, Moravian dial, mamy volamy ‘we call’. It might also be vocalized 
as -mo: Slovak dial, hudrmo mamo vidimo (cf. Ruthenian). 
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Pi. -te remains firm in Czech, but in dialects palatalization takes 
place in proportion as the Polish border is approached: -t'e -it -it, 
-I'o -co: dial, pltMc plot'ot’o/ Cz. plrtrte 'you plait’. In one Moravian 
dialect -ta has been introduced from the dual. 

Py -ota >OCz. -it >-au >-ou, -ota >OCz. -u >MCz. -i, -\td > 
OCz. -d -it > MCz. -i. This palatalization had not taken place in 
eastern and Slovak dialects, where either the old forms persist 
(Slovak chvdlia "they praise’) or a partial palatalization gives 
Transition dialects towards the Polish border show P3. -o -jof-om 
-jom : : P . -q -iq: dial, robio ’they toil’ chodsum ‘they go’. Another 
dialectal innovation heard in Prague is the extension of -iji to other 
verbs than those of the type umeti: dial, trpiji trpfj/Cz. trpi ‘they 
suffer’. Vet other dialects have P}. -ijo/ijau/ijou. Prague Czech uses 
the analogical endings -u -ou for -1 -/ (dial, pilu ‘I write’). 

155. Imperattie. 
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The athcmatic endings had been CS 1 . Si. •-jl Pi. -ite, and the 
thematic were .S’2. -i Pi. -ete/ite. They were reduced to a single series 
-t -ite in Polish at a very early date. This usage remained normal until 
the fifteenth century: P. xcrocicit ‘return ye’ (15th cent.). In the 
previous century, however, the next stage had been reached, namely, 
the shortening first of final -1, and then of the corresponding vowel in 
the plural: OP. nitt-i -icie ‘bear’/MP. niei -tie. Both treatments of the 
imperative were concurrent in the fourteenth century: pojdzi ‘go’ 
doKiedsi ‘prove’ ustaii ‘arise’ bqdimy ‘let us he’. Because of the 
hardening of final labials in Polish we find deep ‘suffer’/Low Wend. 
typ strew (this p is soft only in spelling). There is no consistency in 
the loss or preservation of the vowel in Old Polish, and therefore 
nothing to show whether (as in Russian and as seems probable) the 
vowel was better preserv ed when the stress-accent originally fell on it. 
After another vowel it was reduced to a semivowel, and" after two 
consonants it was preserved: Low Wend, hukni 'lcam‘. In Polish this -i 
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became entangled orthographically with the closed e in the form ej, 
which has ultimately come to he spelled -»): tespomnitespomnej 
tespomnij 'remember’. In the last form it presents an apparent corres¬ 
pondence with dzietaj'do’, etc. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the vowel might be lost in these conditions also: OP. 
wytargheie ‘pull’ padhmy ‘let us fall’, cf. UpWend. nukri uuk(n)ce 
’learn’. 

The development of the mood in Czech was, in the main, similar. 
The vowel i was more resistent, and is now found in the standard 
speech after consonant groups. It invaded the territory of i before the 
historical record began; the contrary substitution of f for i is a charac¬ 
teristic of modern Moravian dialects. Full forms in -ite occur as late 
as the fifteenth century. Dilrj for dilaj is due to the effect of j on 
preceding a (see section 141). 

Si. *-ois 3. '-oil both gave CSI.OB.523. -1. The confusion of 
persons spread also to the plural and dual in Old Polish, but there was 
great inconvenience in not knowing to whom a given command 
referred. For instance: pojcit Hog 11 teszelika ziemia, chwalcie ji niebo i 
ziemia ’sing to God all the earth, let heaven and earth adore him’ 
(14th cent.) only becomes grammatically clear on comparison with the 
Latin jubilutr laudrnt. So too: OP. blogoslaxc dusza moja (iospodzina ’ 
biogoslatc tcszelkie cialo imig jrgo 'Praise God, o my soul’ ‘let all flesh 
praise his name’ offer identical renderings of Lat. benedic benedicat. 
This ambiguity lasted in Polish until the seventeenth century, though 
it is rare in the poet Kochanowski (1530-84). From the sixteenth 
century it tended to be solved by letting niech{aj)\ 3 prcs.indic. take 
its place, and from the seventeenth century niech(aj) might be used 
with the first person also: niechaj mirszkam ‘let me dwell’ niechaj 
sluiytca ‘let us two serve’. Nirchaj ‘let’ originally meant "don’t care’, 
(SI. *chajo ‘care’). This latter development has not persisted. In some 
dialects bodaj ( = Bog daj) "God grant’ serves the same turn, and at 
various mediaeval dates there existed for Lat. sine ‘let’ OP. daj , daj at, 
przepuici aci, przepuic, pozxcdl. On the other hand, Lat. noli 'do not’ 
was also rendered by niechai; at first with infin.: nitchajcie zle czynii= 
nolite malrjacere, and then with the indicative: niechac skazujq ‘let 
them not condemn’ 1400. The suffix -ac represented a ci OP. 0/(1 )«= 
rt tibi, cf. OB. as(i) = el sibi, an ethic dative. 

In Czech $SP. imperative is expressed by at <ati or necht < 
nechati + present indicative. 

156. Present Gerunds. CS 1 . 0 B.N 5 .V/. -y/g; of these the former was 
ambiguous and went out of use, and was replaced by the unambiguous 
-( (masc.ncut.). It is found in some Polish fragments of the sixteenth 
century, without reference to declensional type: OP. mogg "being able’ 
sg ’bcing’/OB. mogy sy. There was also the form -a in fourteenth- 
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century Polish, which may have been borrowed from Czech: OP. ida 
“going" (cf. Cz. nesa ‘bearing’). These forms have all ceased to be 
employed. In Upper Wen dish -'o <-{.• UpWcnd. tcjrdso ‘leading' 
bjerjo 'taking'. These arc used prcdicatively. In Lower Wendish the 
same effect is obtained by adding the suffix -no to the participle in -cy. 
CSI.(OB.) Mi$ ‘comforting’ trfc ‘suffering’ OCz. Mi'a trpa >MCz. 
Mit trpt. Before the process of palatalization took place, that is, in or 
before the twelfth century, this soft - a produced an analogical hard -a: 
Cz. nesa ‘bearing’, which may have affected Polish as above noted. 
These arc masculine singular gerunds. 

CSl.ASAf. *-oil {/f M)P. -if )MP.-(jf; aerpiqe ‘suffering’/OB. 
tjp^Itl. This is the normal Polish gerund. Its definite form is an 
adjective: kothajqey ‘loving’ (jV. -e F. -a). In Czechoslovak the vowels 
were denasalized, but remained distinct in quality: Cz. nttouc Miic 
trpic/ OB. nesoiti Mioitl trp^itl (p>i i you, a >‘ii >/, '<>'«> /). 
These are feminine and neuter singular gerunds. 

The sign of the plural is -e for all genders in Czech: nesuuce trpice 
umejice ‘knowing how to’. 

CSI.£’/■’. '-oh gii would give OP. -ocy OP. piaezgey 

‘weeping’. This was the more common ending of the gerund until the 
sixteenth century, and it still alternates with -qey in some Polish 
dialects. It was in the seventeenth century that -qey prevailed. Under 
such conditions they arc used without varying the flexion, i.e. as 
gerunds, as distinct from the verbal adjective in -qc-y e a. So Lower 
Wendish pletucy pleitcy ‘weaving’; OCz. netuci Miici trpici. In Old 
Czech this feminine was opposed to the masc.ncut. in -a/i; but in the 
modern language the final vowel is lost and the neuter coincides with 
the feminine. 1 he loss of the vowel is explicable on the theory of the 
survival of nesoue etc. A SAt. *nesoii. Verbal adjective: Cz. nesouei. 

157. Infinitive and Supine. P. -c (-<■ <•-*/, •-gM); UpWend. -i/ 
LowWend. -i supine -1 ; Cz. -ft’ (-a) supine -/. 

Since final consonants are unvoiced, infin. -i (-c) is sometimes spelt 
-dz (~dz) in Polish, in order to mark the correspondence with other 
forms in which voiced consonants occur: OP. idz = ic (»</<)/MP. Hi 
go , mods moc (mog{) be able’. Verbs of the first class suffer modifica¬ 
tion of some final consonants before the infinitive flexion: the velars 
unite with it to give -c, the dentals t d become i ( pleii ‘weave’ veieii 
‘lead’ plot! toiodl), and the sibilants become soft {nieii ’bring’ gryii 
gnaw , nioslgryzi), while the original nasal diphthongs arc represented 
by nasal \owcIs: dqi (* do mti) blow’ dme miqc ‘crumple’ 1 mni(. Verbs 
in -'<1/1 (after an originally soft consonant) are liable to appear in Polish 
as verbs in -ei as a result of analogy: t cidzial (from vide It), with 
dtspalatalization): tcidziec (videti) ‘see’ : : leiai (leialU ): P. leiei/ OB. 
leiati. In the verbs of Class ii (n-suffix) the nasal appeared in the 
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infinitive, but not in the aorist or in the forms directly depending on 
the aorist, such as the participle in -/. This led to an anomaly in Polish 
after the disappearance of the aorist, and to the extension of the nasal 
consonant to the participle: dqgnqc :: dagnql' puli'. Often both forms 
arc found: ktcitnql ku-itl ‘bloomed’ prysnqi prysl ‘burst’. This reacted 
in turn upon the infinitive, giving doublets: biegnqi/biec ‘run’. From 
this also came intrusive -n- in paii (*padti) ‘fall’/ padne. 

The infinitive in Czech is in -ti (velar-stems in -a), which is some¬ 
times found in mediaeval manuscripts represented by -tyu -lie (datyu 
'give’ xezyetie ’take'/ddti rziti) since palatalization had reduced these 
endings to -ti. In dialects shortened forms of the infinitive occur: dial. 
kupovat' kupovat ‘buy’ sdzet' 'set' itdai ‘sit’. After a soft consonant 
infin. at 1 palatalized to Cz. -eti: sdiati ysazeti. The length of the 
vowel before the flexion varies according to principles not wholly 
determined. When the infinitive is a dissyllable the vowel is normally 
long (ddti ‘give* 6rd/i ‘take’), but the compounds of these dissyllables 
may have long or short vowels (napdsti ‘graze’ vylizti ‘creep out’ 
vyrusti ‘develop nastati ‘approach’ ustlati ‘make a bed'). The only 
short dissyllables are: mod ‘be able’ jeti ‘ride’ piti ‘sing’ spiti ‘hurry’. 
Where there has been contraction the vowel is long: badse ‘fear’, and 
there is a similar length in the past participle in -/ (bdl). In Class iv 
(-if«) both lengths are current: -iti/iti; but in Class iii 2 (-Hi past part. 
-il) OCz. -ieti becomes MCz. -iti. OCz. -yti is always short, but -yti 
incicases with the centuries; -outi is always long. In those eastern 
dialects which drop the final vowel the stem-vowe! is sometimes 
lengthened for compensation: Moravian honit'/ Cz. honiti ‘hunt’. 
A purely personal innovation was the attempt by J. Kollir (1793- 
1852) to create a perfect infinitive in -vf-eti: vidi-vl-eti= vidisse ‘to 
have seen’. 

A supine exists in Lower Wendish (but not in Upper Wendish) and 
in Czech as a complement to verbs of motion: Cz. jiti spat ‘to go to 
bed’. The stem-vowel is short in Czech. 

158. Past Tenses. The participle in / distinguishes genders in the 
plural in Polish, Czechoslovak, and Upper Wendish: P. cierpiai -o -a 
PM. cierpieli t\F. derpiaiy; UpWcnd. brai -o -a PM. (persons and 
animals) brali M. (things) NF. braie DMNF. braloj, LowWcnd. 
PMNF. brali DMNF. bralej; Cz. bral -o -a OCz PM. -li NF. -ly 
DM. -la NF. -le/ MCz. PM. (persons and animals) brali M. (things) F. 
hraly N. brala (OB.P.l/. -li N. -la F. -ly DM. -la NF. -li). 

The suffix was originally adjectival, but very few such adjectives 
survive: P. byly ‘former’ staly ‘constant’. They were more numerous 
in Old Polish: OP. zabilego czlotcieka ‘of a slain man’/MP. zabity, 
OP. igintfych = mortuorum MP. martxcych. Otherwise this form was 
specialized for use with the auxiliary to form past tenses and the 
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conditional. In Old Polish, auxiliaries of the third person were in use, 
though now disused, and those of other persons might be omitted if 
the subject was named by a pronoun or if the auxiliary had appeared 
in a previous clause. They arc attached in reduced, enclitic forms 
which are still partly independent of the participle: gdyimy byli tc 
Paryiu gdy bylihny ‘when we were in Paris’, ja bylem/jam byl' I was’. 
To express the conditional the enclitic particle by is used, with the 
auxiliary of the first and second persons: P. csytalbym ‘I should read’, 
with past conditional: bylbym czytal. Here also the enclitic is mobile: 
jabym czytal ‘I should read', czloteiek, ktoryby byl gotoio ‘a man who 
would be ready’, choiby dal ’though he gave’. The enclitic suffix does 
not normally cause the stress to shift: csytalbym ktbryby. The im¬ 
personal form of the conditional is formed of by and the passive past 
participle -no: P. mouianoby ‘one would say’. 

Certain final consonants assimilated in the infinitive reappear in the 
participle: kvisc ’bloom’/ ktcitl pagrseii ‘bury’ pogrzebI oblec ‘put on 
clothes’/ oblekL The principle of compensation for loss of final jer may 
affect the masc.sg.: P. trzqsl/F. trzqsla ‘shook’ niosl! fem. niosla 
‘bore*. The hard alveolar / dispalatalizcs a previous e: nioslem / 
nieitiSmy, plotlem pletliimy ’wove', darl drzet ‘tear’. After a con¬ 
sonant final / is not clearly heard; hence OP. umar ‘died’ rxek ‘said’, cf. 
Cz. dial, net ‘bore’. In standard Czech all varieties of / have fused, but 
they remain distinct in dialects, and -/ has developed to dial, -u: umrtu 
‘died’ byuo ‘was’ fekau ‘awaited’; whence the velar quality has spread 
to the preceding vowel: dial, bul/ Cz. bit ‘struck’. In Old Czech final / 
after a consonant did not form a syllabic; from later sonant / in such 
cases has come dial, -el -ol -yl -al. Cz . jtem is enclitic, but unattached, 
and so is bych (condit.; past: byl bych). The third-person auxiliaries 
arc always omitted, the others sometimes. Peculiar to Czech is the use 
of the singular past tense when one person is addressed by the (for¬ 
mally) plural pronoun vy: Vy jstt byl/byla ‘you have been’. 

159. Past Participles, (a) Active. CSi.MNS. -{e)il >OP. to: OP. 
obroeixe sis’ ‘having turned round’. OP. rzektc (an analogical form) 
‘having said . Sometimes the / of the parallel past participle intruded: 
OP. teyszedhe ‘having gone out’. Forms like rxekto teysxedkc were 
common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but are now 
disused. CS 1 .FS. -(e)u6 / P. -(tc)izv, now indeclinable: MP. poczqtc- 
sxy ‘having begun’; upadlsxy ‘having fallen’ prxynioslszy ‘having 
brought are based on the -/ participles. As all these forms were felt to 
be closely akin to the participle in -/, the intrusive / became frequent 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, and again in the nineteenth 
century; but it is the exception in the second half of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the to proper to vocalic-stems appeared also after consonants: OP. 
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szedwszy ‘having gone', and with intrusive l: OP. tcszedhcszy ‘having 
entered’. 

Vocalic-stems in Czech: M. zaca-v NF. -vis P. -vie ‘having begun', 
vsav etc. ‘having taken' min ‘having ground’ kryv 'having covered’. 
Apart from cases of contraction the vowel is short. Consonant-stems: 
M. vez NF. -H P. -te ‘having conveyed’. Verbs of the second class 
sometimes have doublet forms: pad/padnuc ‘having fallen’. Old 
Czech texts show no signs of the definite declension of this participle, 
but in Modern Czech this is formed by means of the suffix -/: MCz. 
phspichavii Ukaf ‘a doctor who had hurried to the spot'. 

(b) Passive. The distribution of the participle between the suffixes t 
and (e)n is as in Old Bulgarian (sec section 57 c d). In Polish -/ has 
been extended to verbs of class ii: zginigty ‘dead’ (i< for < by analogy). 
There arc some doublets: kluty ‘stung’/Ao/ony, mielty ’ground’/ 
mielony, petty ' weeded’ /pie tony , the former being used as late as the 
seventeenth century. Both suffixes effected dispalatalization: tarty 
‘rubbed’y/rzet 1 , vsidziany ‘seen’/f vidziec, tviedziony ‘led’ OP. pogrzebion 
‘buried’ raniony ‘wounded’. Cz. mnut ‘rubbed’ trt ‘rubbed’ kryt 
‘covered’ dilan ‘done’ proien 'begged' trpin ‘suffered’. From the 
participle definite adjectives may be formed: Cz. kryty ‘covered’ 
feteny ‘said’. In Czech, especially in the eastern dialects, the use of / 
has spread to verbs now in -ati: sat ‘sown’ hi at ‘warmed’. In Slovak 
softening of the consonant before -jen has been eliminated, as in 
Slovene and Modem Bulgarian, by analogy: razeny ‘struck’ (razit), 
Cz. raieny. 

160. Verba! Noun. P. cigcie ‘blow’ czytanie ‘reading’ plecienie 
‘plaiting’ (without dispalatalization as in the participle pleciony)\ 
Low Wend, pise' UpWend. piie ‘drinking’ UpWend. rizanje ‘cutting’ 
khusalenje ‘praising’; Cz. zaieti ‘beginning’ iieni ‘saying’. In Polish 
verbs of class ii (n-suffix), doublet verbal nouns occur. P. ciqgnienie, 
eiqgmgeie ‘pulling’. 

161. Imperfect and Aorist. 


Aorist 




Si 

*3 

Pi 

2 

3 

Di 

*3 

Low Wend. 

spleS-c- 1 
nahukn-u-I 
hup-i- 
nasyp-a- 

\ ‘ h 

- 

chmy 

ico 

chu 

chmej 

Itej 

Imperfect 

Low Wend. 

plci-e- 

hukrt-e- 

>• ch 

Jo 

chmy 

ico 

chu 

chmcj 

itej 


pij-a- »yp-a- J 
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These two tenses are alive only in Wendish. P3. -chu belongs to the 
imperfect: OB. -cho/ aor. -f(, and Pz. -Ho D23. -Itej show contamina¬ 
tion of the imperfect and aorist terminations (OB.P2.impf. -left/ 
Dz. -sta 3. -tie); D 1. -chmej has been influenced by the plural -chmy. 
The imperfect is the past tense of imperfective verbs and the aorist that 
of perfective verbs (the latter shown above with prefixes r- na- hu - <*-). 
In the aorist the stem-vowel e results from carrying e through the 
declension, in face of OB. o/e; LowWend. u corresponds to OB. o 
(Cl. ii); 1 a persist. In the imperfect only contracted vowels appear: 
Wend. ‘t <Ja/i, a <aa. 

W hen the historical period opened in Polish the two tenses were so 
far decayed that a complete paradigm can be formed for neither. 
Si. aor. mohcich 1 impf. mohnach ‘said* scidziech ‘saw’, attested only 
for two verbs. S3, impf. szt only; £>3. aor. -sta only: OP. ulotysta 
they two put in . P3. -chq (impf., and used for aor.) is used quite 
freely: OP. idzitchq 'they went’. A precise notion of aspect is wanting; 
Lat. loquebatur = OP. mohcich mohriach indifferently. As the latter arc 
formally in the first person, a confusion of person also is implied. As 
between OP. zaplakachq ‘wept’ szukachq ‘were seeking’, the differ¬ 
ence of tense depends not on tense-ending but on the verbs them¬ 
selves (perfectivc/imperfective). 

Both tenses were retained for a longer time in Czechoslovak. Cz. 
bych (auxiliary of the conditional) is a sigmatic aorist still in use. The 
asigmatic aorist was most imperfectly preserved in Old Czech, but the 
sigmatic was normal. As to persons, S2. was rare, and Pz.Diz. un¬ 
attested; S13.P1. were in frequent use, but Py was rarer OCz.Si. 
id jid ’ate’ pad 'fell' liz ’climbed’ idJt ’tugged’ zdvih 'lifted’, 3. vtdti 
vidt ‘led’ tcyltzt ‘climbed out’. Pi. jidem/jidom ‘ate’ sidom ‘sat’, 
3. tutu ’brought’, Dy bodtta ‘stabbed’. Pj. -chu (OCz. brachu ‘took’) 
is an imperfect form used also for the aorist, and -Ite Ha/ste sta are 
used indifferently. As in Wendish. OCz. e corresponds to OB. o/e: 
OCz. tedech ‘I led’/OB. vtdochi. In Old Czech the vowel of the 
unperfect was resulting from i {id) and by palatalization from ‘a: 

V,,*-. J , W ", bcann «' fydeba/OB. laachti 'l was scolding’ 

Iqjuc /OB. delaathU I was doing’. In the last example, Czech con- 

t ” Ct, °"f av ' which vow «l spread to other classes of verbs: 

OC*. dildch :: beruch/brach. The stem used was the present The 
tense was current in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: myiUie 
he was thinking' kupovdth ‘1 was buying’. 

The two tenses were gradually eliminated. In the fourteenth- 
century AUxandretd the simple tenses periphrastic forms were 7. to 
29; but this division was not uniform for all persons. Even then the 
periphrastic forms were normal for S2.P12.D12.- Si. shows an 
equilibrium, but SPy show a ratio of 4 to 1. In the fifteenth century 
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Hus uses the aorist only for biblical quotations, and the translator of 
Comestor let his instinct for periphrastic forms lead him into doubled 
imperfects [imperfect-(-auxiliary in the same tense: biesse krztiesse {!), 
as if erat baptixabat{ !) ‘was baptizing', kdyi dva misiece biechu mmulta 
‘when two months had passed'; in this latter there has also been con¬ 
fusion of numbers: pi.-f-dual]. The complete disappearance of the 
tenses was probably a feature of the late sixteenth century, and 
examples from Doleial (d.1764) arc no doubt to be discounted as 
deliberate archaisms. Popular poetry, as collected in 1814, retained 
these tenses by traditional recitation: slibovachn ‘promised’ truck ‘had’. 
In eastern dialects the aorist and imperfect flexions arc sometimes 
added to the participle in /; dial, litaiach ‘I (fern.) flew' vldilch 'l 
knew’. 


(ii) NOUNS. ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

162. Gender and Declension. The redistribution of nouns among the 
declensions so as to identify form with gender has been more fully 
carried out in Polish than in Wendish or Czechoslovak. Apart from 
the ‘natural’ masculines in -a, the state of affairs in Modern Polish has 
come to be that nouns are masculine if the nominative ends in a hard 
or soft consonant [GS. -(ija], neuter if ending in the vowels o e 4, 
and feminine if in a i or a soft consonant (GS. - i/y). 

(i) Of original i-stems only the feminines remain in Polish, save 
that P. ludzu <ludije ‘people’ IP. gosemi ‘with the guests' and other 
forms show the retention of endings originally proper to masculine 
i-stems. They have even been extended by analogy: IP. kohmi 'with 
horses’. CSI.(OB.) potl ‘wav' survives only in the derivative pqtnik 
‘pilgrim’. These masculines have left many more traces in Czech and 
Wendish plurals. The whole declension is affected by contraction and 
assimilation so as to present few changes of flexion in Polish or Czech. 
In the latter, final l was lost without permanently softening the previous 
consonant. In Polish, where this softening takes place with -l <•-«' or 
*jo, a strong analogy was established between masculines of the two 
groups, an analogy absent from Czech. The hardening of sibilants in 
later Polish has given rise to a soft/hard alternative within this origin¬ 
ally wholly soft declension: P. kott (GS. kosci) ‘bone’/races (GS. 
rxeesy) ‘thing’. In colloquial Czech there is a tendency, not revealed in 
the literary language, to eliminate this declension by transferring all its 
masculines to the jo- type, and all its feminines to ja. The wr-stems 
were assimilated to feminine i-stems, and show further colloquial 
assimilation to (jja-stems: Cz. konev/konva ‘jug’ mrkev/mrkva ‘carrot’ 
bukva ‘letter’. 

Feminine r-stems have taken i-flexions. P. macierz ‘mother’ 
derives from CSl.(OB.)AS. materi; but CS 1 . *duii OB. ddlti ‘daughter’ 
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has been transferred to the ^-declension through the diminutive corka, 
cf. also mat ha. Low Wend, mat metier and also maiera. Cz. matt matka 
‘mother’, tin deer a 'daughter', net ‘niece’. 

Masculine n-stems, using the accusative for the nominative, have 
been transferred to the yo-dcclension in Polish. In Lower Wendish 
kameh ‘stone’ has a colloquial G P. katiteh, preserved in a few phrases, 
as well as the analogical forms katitrm and kametiou. The survival of 
this type is more complete in Czech, since Cz. kdmen ‘stone’ kmen 
stem koren root plamen ‘flame’ hreben ‘comb’ jefmen ‘barley’ 
pramen ‘source’ tf{e)mm ‘stirrup’ have, to some extent, a double 
declension in the singular; but in the plural they are wholly >o-stcms. 
Wend. (<l)i«l ‘day’ Cz. dm have mixed 1 70-declensions. 

The r-stems have passed over to the o-dedension, some with and 
others without a longer form of stem for the plural: P. sitmro (GS. 
tiotoa N P. thru a) ‘word’, niebo (GS. nieba/SP. niebiosa) ‘sky’; Wend. 
tiouo N P. tloua. Low Wend. Aebjo UpWend. nebjo LowWend. N P. 
tiebja Up Wend, njebjtsa (and LowWend. hebjaski ‘heavenly’); Cz. 
nebe (cf. mofe) DS. nebi/^iP. ntbeta (cf. mista) with soft singular 
and hard plural declensions. 

_ The n- and nf-stems arc declined alike. They are influenced by soft 
(70) neuters in the singular, and by hard (0) neuters in the plural. In 
Czech a number of n-stems have been transferred to o-ncuters by a 
declension based on the oblique stem: Cz. jmeno ‘name’/OCz. jmi, 
colloquial bfemeno ‘load’ rammo ‘upper arm’ pUmeno ‘tribe’, etc./bfimi 
rami pie mi. On the other hand a number of foreign masculines have 
been added to the n/-stcms: Cz. knide ‘prince’ krabi ‘count’, P. ksiqi^ 
hrabta (from Czech). Cz. diti P. dziteko ‘child’ have Cz. N P. diti 
P. dsieci, which follow the i-stems. 

(ii) Among the «-stems those in •-/>« >OB. -iji have sometimes been 
rationalized: P. ,<dzut ‘judge’ ftodija) is a ‘natural’ a-masculine, but it 
borrows declensional forms from the definite adjective (gen. sedzieeo 
etc ). On the other hand • -> (OB. -’,) gives P. -,: gotpodyn, ‘land¬ 
lady hogtni goddess pant lady’ ksimi ‘abbess’ prorokini ‘prophetess’, 
Lz. pani (OCz. hntrm ) hospodynr prarokyni bohyne. 

J 1 *') ‘ hc hard 4041 o-declcnsions give masculines and neuters. 
With the masculines have been fused the u-stems, case by case and 
there is no definite principle behind the differences reveilcd in the 
declension of single words. The u-flexions do tend to be associated 
with living beings, and in Czech the neuters are free from them in the 
literary language, though not in the colloquial (especially dat. sg„ gen. 

163. umber, (a) Dual. Wendish preserves the dual intact. There are 
more traces of this number in Czechoslovak than in Polish- Cz G D 
prsou ‘of the breasts’ kolmou of the knees' ramerwu ‘of the shoulders 1 
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(the usage is limited to paired parts of the body). The locative and 
dative tend to take plural endings, and the nom. dual is felt to be a 
plural, and to be fit for use with low numbers: Cz. oko' eye’ ruka 'hand* 
noha 'foot’ have dual-plurals N. oi- uf-i ruc-e nohy, G. oi- ul-i (OCz. 
-id), ruk- noh-ou (OCz. -u)/ruk noh, D. oi- ul-im ruk- noh-am, I. oi- 
ui-ima ruk- noh-ama, L. oi- ui-ich ruk- noh-dch/ou. Cz. dvi sti ‘200’ is 
dual. In popular speech the ID. -ma tends to invade the plural, as in 
Serbocroat, but it is limited even so to the single case of the instru¬ 
mental. Mixed forms arise in dialects: Cz. dial. D. rukoum L. nohouch, 
based on GLD. -ou + DP. -m L P. -ch. Similarly in Polish: dtcie icie 
‘200’, ocz- usz- N. -y G. -u I. -yma, r<c- N. -e I. -oma (r<ku as LS. in 
to motm r^ku 'in my hands’)/plural forms G. ocz oczotu usz(dtc) rqk 
I. ocz- usz- r^k-ami. The dual has not affected the usage after '3’ and 
‘4’ as in East and South Slavonic; after these numbers Czech and 
Polish employ the nom.-acc. pi.: P. trzy konie/R. tri konjd S. tri 
kbnja. 

The dual persisted in Polish until dates varying from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. It was protected by close association with 
*2’: OP. dxca krola ‘two kings' dtcie Itcie 'two summers' dtcie Zenit ‘two 
women’ dtcie oezy ‘two eyes', etc. The dative case took plural forms 
(-m) as early as the fifteenth century, to mark it olf from the instru¬ 
mental; the latter persisted into the sixteenth century. The gen.-loc. 
dual also persisted through the sixteenth century. Nominative duals 
were found in the sixteenth century, but the accusative lasted as late as 
the eighteenth, and is still to be heard in Polish dialects. In Czech the 
dual was still current in the sixteenth century, in immediate contact 
with ‘2*. 

( b) Collectives. The collective neuter singular -ije was equated to the 
masculine plural of i-stcms -ije: P. kamienit ‘stones’:: ludsie ‘people’. 
The abstract fern. sg. -a was also used to describe a collectivity, and P. 
sslachta 'noblemen, noblesse’ is still declined as a fern. sg. (G.S\ - ty 
DS. -cit etc.). For the most part such words have come to be deemed 
plurals, and parallel to i-plurals: brac-ia ‘brothers’ :: dzieci ‘children’ 
AG. -» D. -iom I. -( i)mi L. iach. So also ksiqdz ‘priest’ pi. (coll.) ksifia. 
P. czlotciek ‘man’ has pi. ludzie ‘people’. Abstract neuters serve as 
collective plurals: krolesttco ‘king and queen' as (well as ‘realm’) 
paAstteo ‘sir and madam' (and ‘gentry’) rodzrAsttco ‘relatives, kin’: 
e.g. paAsttco Wolscy ‘Mr. and Mrs. Wolski'. 
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164. Paradigms of Nouns. 

I-stems 



SNA 

GDLV 

1 

PSV 

A 

P.(F) koit 






. koic- 

- 
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i 

i 

rzecz 

- 

y 

« 

y 

y 

Low Wend. 
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- 

i 

u 

i 

i 
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- 
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y 

y 
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C 

•/« 
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- 

i 

1 

i 
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Consonant-stems 
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A 

G 

DL 

1 
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• 

- 

it 

iu 
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a 
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om 
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u 
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cm 
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- 
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cm 
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e 
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UV-stcms 
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G 

DL 

i 
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ju 

'e 

i 
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A-stems 
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O/U-stcms 
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165. Singular Cases, (a) Nominative. NVA SN. Cz. rdmi 'upper 
arm’ shows palatalization of OCz. -'a <-< and a long stem-vowel. 
Similarly, ja-stcms become Cz.SSF. -i/t (the latter by dispalataliza- 
tion after palatals): Cz. duie OCz. duli. 

It is probable that among ja- stems the oldest Polish distinguished 
two qualities of the vowel (a/d), according as the stress fell on the 
flexion or the stem: OP. dusza ‘soul’ stcieca ‘candle’: OP. dold ‘luck’ 
trsesnid ‘cherry’:: R. du!a sveid : ddlja ierefnja. The pronunciation 
•ijd is found in modern dialects and Old Polish for loanwords in Lat. 
-ia: P. oracyjd opinijd. It also corresponded to original - ija in the names 
of officers: OP. s^dzid ‘judge’/MP. s^dzia. In these words the vowel a 
has been restorcd/OB. sodiji, and Polish has added to their number 
German loanwords obtained through Czech: P. hrabia ‘count’ <Cz. 
hrabi(nt- stem) <Gcrm. Graf. They have alternative flexions borrowed 
from the pronominal declension. CS!.(OB.) -lit is represented by 
P. -n«/Cz. -ne <-ii a: P. bogini ‘goddcss’/Cz. bohyni. There are many 
masculines in -a. - P. Sapieha monarcha which follow the feminine 
declension in the singular and the masculine in the plural. 

The ending *-ijos y-iji is found in P. Jerzy Cz. Jifi ‘George’, the 
latter having alternative pronominal flexions. Neut. -Ije >OP. -id 
MP. -ie, OCz. -it MCz. -/: P. milosierdzie ‘pity’ Cz. dilani ‘doing’. 

In the o- stems compensation for loss of final jer occurred in both 
Old Polish and Czech. In both it induced a qualitative change, by 
which the stem vowel took on a narrower pronunciation, and it is this 
qualitative distinction which alone survives in Modern Polish: P. dqb/ 
G S. d<ba ‘oak’ Bog/GS. Boga ‘God’, Cz. chldb ‘brcad’/GS. chleba, 
Buh/GS. Boha, snih ‘snow’/G S. snehu. 

(b) Accusative. With the exception of a few words like P. pani ‘lady’ 
AS. paniq, the acc. sg. fern, is -< in Polish. In Old Polish, however, so 
long as nom. -a/d were distinguished, there was a corresponding 
distinction between acc. fern, -gji j. In the sixteenth century usage 
vacillated: prac^/pracq ‘work’ xcietgjxcietq ‘tower’ (AS.). In the 
seventeenth century the distinction failed, but ASF. -q was described 
as ‘elegantius’ in 1690. In Czech soft ASF. -i results from palataliza¬ 
tion of -o: OCz. dul u ( *dul'o ) duliu MCz. du!i. After some consonants 
the vowel is lost in the off-glide of the consonant: Cz. ASF. bdA ‘dome’. 

In the o- and u-stems the accusative had the same form as the 
nominative in Common Slavonic, and this led in time to the adoption 
of the genitive for living things. The accusative was retained in Polish 
until the sixteenth century, though usage was already vacillating in 
the fifteenth. The acc. sg. masc. was rarely used in Old Czech of 
persons, but it continued in use with male appellatives (class-names 
like andel ‘angel’ biskup ‘bishop’ syn ‘son’). Animals still took the acc. 
sg. in seventeenth-century Czech, and the group included bis ‘devil’ 
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duch ‘spirit’. In Modem Polish the gcn.-acc. is used of persons in both 
numbers, and of animals in the singular; in Modem Czech it has still 
not invaded the plural. There are some relics of the accusative in 
fixed phrases: P. tic za mqi 'to marry' tcsiqii na koA/konia ‘to mount a 
horse’, Cz. na kun. On the other hand P. koh stanql d(ba ‘the horse 
reared’ is a gen.-acc. used for a thing, and a relic of the old vacillations. 

It was chiefly through the accusative that transfers of declension 
took place. CS 1 .AS. -I derived from *-m *-im and so helped the 

passage from the consonantal type, through i-declcnsion, to jo- 
declension. The oblique cases in Czechoslovak still show many 
variant flexions as evidence of incomplete transfer in the last stage of 
the series. 

(c) Vocative. \SF. -o: P. tcodo ‘O water’ zemio ‘O land’ s<dzio ‘O 
judge’, Cz. ieno ‘O woman'/soft - e: duie ‘O soul’. For some roasc. 
names in -a the vocative has taken the place of the nominative: P. 
Jagieiio Koiciusxko. These are to be distinguished from P. Jaiko Jasio 
Grzymho tat(k)o ‘daddy’ etc, in which the -o represents the original 
use of the neuter with diminuti%es (cf. dsitcho ‘child’); cf. Cz. ditko 
Styblo Hromadko. Pet-names take XSF. -u: Zosiu 'O Sophy’. XSF. 
-N SF.: P. parti‘O \zdy’/boginio' goddess’. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries there tended to appear a soft fern. voc. -«' (OP. ziemi 
‘O land’ lutni ‘O lute’), but it has died out again. 

The o/u-stems had XSM. - t/u. In Old Polish -u occurred with 
u-stems, but not throughout all the class: OP.MP. synu ‘O son' domu 
‘O house’. To avoid altering a velar by first palatalization XSM. -u is 
often preferred to -e by both Polish and Czech; another criterion in 
Polish is to associate VSM. -t with persons and -u with things. There 
arc exceptions both ways, and the history of the vocative is a history of 
individual words. In the fifteenth century there was a reaction towards 
-e which lasted until the seventeenth: OP. krolewicze ‘O prince’ 
panicze ‘O squire’. From Common Slavonic times -ju was the vocative 
of yo-stems, and it spread in Polish to i- and n-stems before the 
historical record opened: P. ogniu ‘O fire’ kamieniu ‘O stone’. 

The vocative has been wholly lost in Slovak and almost completely 
in Wendish. 

(d) Genitive. Neuter r-stems have their suffix only in the plural: 
P. niebo ‘sky’ G S. nieba/tiP. niebiosa, Cz. nebe GS. nebe/ N P. nebesa. 
In Czech the word has been transferred to the soft declension in the 
singular. Polish n- nt -steins take soft flexions in the singular (G.SW. 
imimia ‘of a name’) and hard flexions in the plural (N P. irniona 
‘names’). The masculines of this declension arc variable in Czech: 
hreben ‘comb’ GS. hfebene (consonantal)/ 7 rfr&rnu ((/-declension), etc. 

, 7 </-stcms had their gen. sg. originally WS 1 .ESI. -e SSI. -<, like the 
nom.-acc. pi. of fern, ya-stems and the acc. pi. of masc. jo- stems: 
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Wend, role ‘of a field’ Cz. dub. In Polish this genitive was universal 
until the sixteenth century, and was still found in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth: nbba i ziemit ‘of heaven and earth' (18th cent.). Forms in 
-» are concurrent as early as the fifteenth century. From nominatives 
in -d -ni there was GS. -ej in use from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries: dobrej teolej ‘of good will*. 

The o/a-stems distinguished their genitives as -a/u. GSM. -u is 
historically correct in such words as P. tcierzchu ‘of the top’ taoiu ‘of a 
bull’. (It should be noted that the acc.-gen. of this word is wola). 
GSM. syna ‘of the son' may be due to its place between two genitives 
in -a in P. tc imi< Ojca i Syna i Sxoigtego Ducha ‘in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost’; but all nouns of persons take G. 
-a in Polish, and there is a contrary tendency to specialize -u to names 
of things. This coincides with another tendency to increase the use of 
-u at the expense of -a: OP. ludaf MP. ludu ‘of the people' boku ‘of a 
side’ biegu ‘of flight'. The beginning of hesitation is found in the 
thirteenth century: przebytk-a/u 'of a sojourn’ (13th cent.). Usage 
was crystallized by Polish writers of the sixteenth century. Polish 
*- and n-steim were assimilated: P. gaida ‘of a host’ kamienia ‘of a 
stone’, though old writers sometimes used GS. -u: OP. iol^dziu ‘of an 
acorn’. Neuters in -ije OP. -it gave GS.OP. -iaa -id MP. -ia: OP. 
przyiciaa/przyicid (16th cent.). In Czech -a is used of persons, -a -u 
of animals and things, with a marked increase of the latter as time 
progressed. The former is more common in Moravia and Silesia. It is 
used in Standard Czech for names of places, months, days of the 
week, and a list of miscellaneous nouns. 

Slovak has most exceptionally borrowed the gen. sg. -11 (of masc. 
u-stems) for the ‘natural’ masculines in -a: Slovak sluha ‘servant’ 
gen. sluhu. 

In Polish the genitive is used after all negative verbs. In Czech, on 
the other hand, the accusative (which may, of course, in form be a 
genitive) is used, except in the partitive sense: nemdm penizt ‘I 
haven’t the money’/ nemdm peniz 'I haven't any money’. 

(*) Dative. The dative and locative of n-stems are identical, and as 
that is also true of1- and consonant-stems, these cases are distinguished 
only in the o/u declension. The masculines of that type have the usual 
doublet-forms in the dative: P. - u/owt Cz. u (palatalizing to -i)/ ovi. 
The distinction by origin was maintained, with vacillations, in Polish 
as late as the sixteenth century; but the new tendencies were producing 
doublets as early as the fourteenth: OP. tyn-otci/u Bog-u/otoi. The 
tendency was to increase the use of -owi, as the more distinctive 
flexion, at the expense of -u, but Kochanowski (1530-84) still has 
many examples of -u where more recent Polish employs -on*. The 
same century witnessed an extension of -otoi to neuters, but this has 
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died out again: MP. ku poludnimoi 'to the south’ (ncut.):: D SM. 
dniotci. The flexion -u now appears with a number of monosyllables 
(DSiV/. Bogu bratu ehlopu ’to the peasant’ ksigdsiu ‘to the priest’ etc.) 
and nouns with fugitive e (lew ‘lion’ DS. Iwu, ojeiee ‘father’ 
DS. ojeu, sen ’sleep’ DS. snu, etc.). Old i-stcm masculines have 
been fully assimilated to /o-stems in Polish. In Czech -ovi is 
specialized to living things: Cz. bratrovi ‘to a brother’ Janovi 'to 
John’ TomdSovi ‘to Thomas’ Benelovi 'to Bcnc 5 ‘. Notable datives 
in -u are: Bohu iloviku 'to the man’ Kristis (nom. Kristus), pdn-u/ovi 
‘to the gentleman’. 

In Old Wendish the dative derived from u-stems was -owi/ewi, but 
the soft alternative was assimilated to the hard from early times. A 
special feature of Wendish is the loss of w before i, which gave DSAf. 
-oj/u (from o-stems). The latter has influenced the former to give the 
alternation -oju/u, and - oj is obsolete. It was sometimes spelt -oj’ 
under the false impression that it was a shortening of -oju. 

(/) Locative. The o/w-stems have LS.Y. P. -(i)e/u, Cz. -i/u (and 
-ovi :: dat.). The use of LS. -u increased in Polish after the fifteenth 
century, and its present repartition is arbitrary. It serves to avoid 
palatalization in stems that end with a velar or dental: o ksigdzu 'about 
a priest’ to Bogu ‘in God’. A distinction of meaning is effected in LS. 
w domic ‘in the house’ (as an edifice)/® domu 'at home’. The soft form 
(CSI.OB. -i C~joi) continued to leave traces as late as the fifteenth 
century: OP. na stolcy ‘on the stool' to gaji ‘in the grove’, but has been 
eliminated in favour of -(«)«, which is also found with i- and w-stems. 
In Czech the two endings arc arbitrarily distributed. DS. -u is proper 
to living things, names of months, many nouns ending in velars or r 
(to keep the stem unmodified), etc. LS. -i used of a personal name 
implies a calendar date : o svalim Janf ‘on St. John’s day’; it is proper 
to things, places, and stems ending in a labial or dental. After ls zcIf 
it is dispalatalized (-e). Some of the masculine n-stems have LS. -i/u 
as well as -i. The last is that of their original declension. 

(g) Instrumental. The feminine instr. sg. is in P. -q OP. -•, OCz. -li > 
-au >MCz. -ou OCz. >MCz. -i. As both jess gave WSI. e the 
distinction between CSI.OB. -eml Iml/Aml disappeared, and -o«J) 
*-om was left isolated and also disappeared. An o reappears in Wendish 
as a result of dispalatalization before the hard final consonant. Neuters 
in -Ije had 15 . -ijemi >OP. - im (OP. udrgczenim ‘by torture’), which 
has become MP. -iem by analogy. Examples of this substitution occur 
in the fourteenth century, and only -em is found in the seventeenth. 

It is to be noted that masculine and neuter declensions tend to fall 
together, and feminine declensions to stand apart in all the cases of the 
singular. As that is true also of the adjective it forms a principal 
structural division in these languages. 
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Polish nouns in -um of Latin and Greek origin (e.g. gimnazjum) are 
not declined in the singular. 

166. Plural Cases, (a) Nominative and accusative. The nominative, 
vocative and accusative arc identical for feminine i-stems, consonantal 
stems and the a-dedension. Masculine i-stems distinguish the nom.- 
voc./acc., but show alternative forms which identify them: Cz.NV. 
host- 4 /A. hosti/y , LowWend.NV. luie/A. luz-i/e. Similarly masc. 
n-stems: Cz.NV. dn-i/y A. dn-y/i, LowWend.NV A. dny. For the 
a-stems the identification of nominative and accusative is of Common 
Slavonic date. The separation of plural from singular (as a system of 
differentiated flexions against one of largely unified flexions) allows 
mental dissociation of the forms of the same word in the two numbers. 
Thus n-neuters have a soft system of flexions in the singular and 
a hard one in the plural, and r-neuters preserve the suffix only in 
the plural. 

The relations of singular and plural reach their extreme of com¬ 
plexity in the nominative of masculine o/w-stems. It is not merely 
that there arc alternative flexions, as throughout the singular, but that 
the plural ending is selected according to quite different criteria. The 
nominative endings in Polish are -i/y -crude -e -e -a, and in Czech 
-1 -i -ovi -i/e. The ending P. -otcie was originally proper to u-stems. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was freely used for the 
names of things: OP. krajoune 'countries’ biczotcie ‘whips’, and the 
usage lasted into the sixteenth century: OP. tronotcie 'thrones’ orlowie 
‘eagles’. It is now used for names of persons, and, in the face of 
persons in -i/y, for those who command a degree of respect: MP. 
kiolotvie ’kings’ synotcie ‘sons 'jchlopcy ’peasants’. In Czech the 
flexion was OCz. -ove, used of persons or living things, which became 
-ovi by contamination with -i of the masc. n-stems: Cz. synovi ‘sons’ 
chlapovi 'fellows’ hadovi ‘snakes’. Dialcctally this appears as -ovi and 
(Slovak) -ovie, whence by assimilation to collectives in -a comes Slovak. 
-ovia, e.g. synovia (cf. R. synovja). 'Hie flexion -ovi is associated 
with monosyllables in Czech. 

In Polish i/y correspond to the o-declension: P. sasiedzi ‘neighbours’ 
orly 'eagles’ tctlki ‘wolves’ koguty ‘cocks’. N P. -i occurs for original -y 
after velars, which are then preserved. In Old Polish these velars 
suffered palatalization until as late as the eighteenth century: OP. 
ptacy ‘birds’ mkyj MP. ptaki xcilki. Palatalization takes place in 
Modem Czech: Cz. soudrusi ‘companions’ idci ‘pupils’ bratri 
‘brothers’. The ending was often lengthened to -ij: OCz. mistfij a 
bratfij, sometimes analogically written -iu -ie. In Old Czech the flexion 
was applied to living and lifeless objects. A P. -y gave a nominative 
which was rarely used in Old Czech, but increased as a flexion for 
things, and appears steadily in national names and place-names in 
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-any: Ctxhy ‘Bohemia’ Uhry ‘Hungary’ Rakousy ‘Austria’ Hradlany. 
In Polish N P. -y is used with bard nouns denoting animals or things, 
but -(i)e with soft nouns: Itvy ‘lions’ palce ‘fingers' golgbie ‘doves’. 
The i-dcclcnsion gives P. ludzie ‘people’ goicic ‘guests', cf. Cz. tide 
hoste andiU ‘angels’ iuU ‘Jews’ -tel/ pi. -tele. P. kraje ‘countries’ 
dziedzice 'heirs’ ugie ‘snakes’ arc old soft accusatives (WS 1 . -/). 

A number of names in -ani are old loanwords in Czech: 
dikani ‘deans’. Latin or Grscco-Roman neuters have alternative 
plurals in -y/a in Polish ( poemat-y{.a ), and those in -ans have pi. -ante: 
P. ktcadranse ‘quarter-hours’. Lat. -ariiu/pl. -arii gave OP. -or*/ pi. 
-ary, but MP. -arse is reformed upon the singular: OP. piekary ‘bakers' 
/MP. piekarze, OP. koniary ‘horsc-coopcrs’ heiniary 'swine-herds'. 

Other plurals are the result of the collcctlve/singulativc principle. 
This occurs with the suffix -’ an-in-: P.S. Slotcianin P. Slouianir, cf. 
poganin ‘heathen’ P. poganie. The corresponding Czech singulativc 
was -fnin/ pi. -'ane; but this has been modified. The singulative in 
Modem Czech is -an: miU'an ‘townsman’, with pi. -ane (by contami¬ 
nation with -e above): milt'anJ Slovane Praiane. A ncut.sg. 
collective in -ie, now treated as a plural, is P. kamienie 'stones’. 
Collectives in -a were originally declined as fcm.sg. a-stems, and that 
is still true of P. szlachta ‘nobles’ (with a little-used alternative pi. 
sslachcice). P. bracia 'brothers’ is declined like the i-stcms (AG. -1 
D. -iom I. - mi L. -iach)\ ksifia ‘priests’ (sg. ksiqdz) has hard endings 
(AG. -y D. -om I. -mi L. -ach) as a result of the hardening of 4 ; and 
ksiqig ‘prince’ (R. knjai ) is assimilated to the nt-stems: AG S. (by 
contraction of the stem) ksiqc-ia DL. -iu I. -few NP. ksiqi^ta etc. In 
Czechoslovak the neuter pi. -a may be used of masculine lifeless 
things: Cz. zada ‘back’ oblaka 'clouds’. In Old Polish this ending 
applied to certain official titles: podkomorza ‘chamberlains’ podesasza 
‘cup-bearers’ (i5~i6th cent.), the singulars of which were neuters in 
-^< -fje (or in -1); they now have masc.pl. -e: MP. pi. podknmorze/sg. 
podkomorzy. 

The acc.pl. of hard masculines in o was P. -yj soft -e: P. syny 
chrseiciany ‘Christians’ kanclerze ‘chancellors’. The former was 
extended to several soft masculines: P. przyjacioly ‘ friends' / przyjaciele 
pieni^dzy ‘money’, and -y and -e afford accusatives for words in -ans. 
Occasionally, but rarely, -ej is found in Old Polish texts for the nom.- 
acc. of Ja-stems, and between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries 
forms in -ie (NVA PF. koicie/koici) appear sporadically. MP. mie/vesi 
‘villages 1 arc still concurrent. In the fifteenth century P. macitrze 
‘mothers’ was sometimes replaced by maciary : : GP. macior. The 
Mr-stems had NAVP. -i in the fifteenth century, but -ie in the six¬ 
teenth: OP. cyrektvi ‘churches’ bred “brows'/cerktde chorqgxeie 
banners’. P. bred is still in use. 
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(b) Genitive. The genitive plural never serves for an accusative in 
Czech. In Polish that usage was unknown before the sixteenth century 
(OP. postal katy ‘he sent executioners’). 

The genitive sign was a final jer. This was liable to confusion with 
the nominative singular of many words, though it was quite dis¬ 
tinctive in the a-dcclension: P. tvoda ‘water'/GP. teod, Cz. iena 
‘woman’/GP. ien. It was not inconvenient when the plural stem 
differed from the nom-sg.: P. imi{ ‘name'/GP. imion Cz. nebe ‘cloud’/ 
GP. nebes. The o-neuters also were quite distinctive: P. drzeteo ‘tree’/ 
GP. drzetc, but the o-masculines were liable to confusion of cases. 
Among instances of stems differing in the two numbers were the 
i-stcms and the u-stems. These gave GP. -lj -1 and -or-i2, but, by 
regarding the whole ending as a flexion, this resulted in P. -i Cz. -/ 
and P. -ot» Cz. -u(v). The latter was found in older Czech documents 
as ov/otv 6 uov uo liv si, which shows the origin of the modem sound 
in a diphthong resulting from narrowing the pronunciation of o. 
The form -uv was formerly retained at the end of sentences and 
before vowels. 

The flexion P. -» corresponds to NAVP. -it: P. kamieni ‘of stones’ 
niedztciedzi ‘of bears'. Polish neuters in -it have GP. -i (-y) or without 
suffix: stuleei' of centuries' pokoleti ‘of generations’; natural masculines 
in -ia have GP. -« (s^dzi ‘of judges'), but might lose the flexion on the 
analog)- of other a-stems (t{di). and that sometimes occurred with 
i-stems: P. dan ‘of gifts' goleif 'of shins' (16th cent.); the r-stem 
macierz ‘mother’ had GP. manorz (15th cent.)/MP. matek from 
matka, and among the ut-stems were GP. krxei (14th cent.) krtoiej 
(16th cent.) chorqgiete (15th cent.). In Czech the ending -i has become 
normal with /a-stems; Cz. dufi ‘of souls’:: kosti. 

Old genitives without flexion in the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
were OP. sqsiad ‘of neighbours’ god ‘of festivals’ akt ‘of acts' kamion 
‘of stones’. P. przyjaciol ‘of friends’ is still in use, and so is -czas in 
dotychczas ‘till now’ (adv.). Neuters arc P. lat ‘of years’ mors ‘of seas' 
sere ‘of hearts', etc. The extension of GP. -ate from u-stems to o-stems 
had taken place before the opening of Polish records, and it has been 
introduced into the neuter declension also. It was attached to Latin 
loanwords: P. aktoa ‘of acts' gimnazjote ‘of secondary schools’, and 
even intrudes into the feminine declensions: OP. myszoto ‘of mice’ 
pieiniotc ‘of songs' (18th cent.). Masculine a-stems take their gen.pl. 
in -ate, though formerly suffixless, and by this means have come to be 
declined in the plural like o-stems: monarchotc ‘of monarchs’, whence 
monarchoxcie ‘monarchs’. The suffix has spread to all declensions in 
Wendish. In Czech GP. -il is occasionally found with neuters, and it 
affects colloquially other oblique cases (as in L. - uch). It was most 
often written -o’ in the fifteenth century, while -uov ranged from 
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the fourteenth to the sixteenth, and has prevailed since the 

sixteenth. 

(c) Dative, instrumental, locative. The Polish language has imposed 
a considerable degree of uniformity upon its oblique flexions by 
making them almost all DP. -om IP. -ami L P. -ach. The dative is then 
quite obviously distinct from the instrumental, and it is unlike the 
instr.sg. in -em. IP. -mi occurs with some i-stems (P. koiemi 'with 
bones' ft zee zami ‘with things’), and has even'been extended to some 
y'o-stems (P. konmi ‘with horses’). 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries DP. -em <-umu imu emu 
and -am -amu were concurrent with -om and -emU: goiciem 

koniem ludziem podkomorzem dzieciem koniam ustam ciemionam 
zteierz^tam nogam duszam czeluiciam/panom krolom morzom tcodom 
ziemiom koiciom. Usage vacillated in the sixteenth century. The 
instr.pl. of masc.neut. o-stems was OP. -y, which is still encountered 
in some fixed phrases: P. daxenymi czasy ‘in olden times’, tcielkimi 
bogi 'by the great gods', pan nad lieznymi pany ‘lord above many 
lords’, pod txcemi skrzydly ‘under Thy wings’. It was found in feminine 
declensions in the fifteenth century, and later survived as a poetic 
licence. IP. -mi is proper to i-stems, but is restricted even there to 
host ‘bone’ dloi1 ‘palm’ nii ‘thread’ galqz ‘twig’ ludzie ‘people’; other¬ 
wise -ami is used. Outside of the i-declension it is found in IP. koiimi 
‘with horses’ bracmi ‘with brothers’ przyjaciolmi 'with friends’. In the 
fourteenth century it was in use with masc. o-stems, and even with 
neuters: OP. j^zykmi ‘with tongues' chlebmi ‘with loaves' gwoidimi 
‘with nails’ polmi ‘with fields’ imionmi/imienmi 'with names’; this is 
still the position in Slovak. The mediaeval attitude was one of experi- 
mcntalism, without attachment’to one form. The same is true of the 
locative plural, for which -ech -och rivalled -ach. The first still survives 
in territorial expressions: P. to Nitmczech ‘in Germany' tc Prusieck / 
Prusach ‘in Prussia’ toe Wloszech ‘in Italy'. Old Polish vacillations 
(i+th-ifith cent.) were : togrzeszech ‘in sins’ to usciech ‘in the mouths' 
to polech ‘in the fields' tc robociech ‘in works' tc gfilech/g^iUch ‘on 
dulcimers' tc pokolenich ‘in generations’ (contracted from -ijech ) and 
tc ogrodkoch ‘in gardens' tc poloch ‘in fields’ tc siercoch ‘in hearts' po 
imionoch/imienoch 'by names’ na r^koch ‘on hands’ tc gtfloch 'on 
dulcimers’. OP. -ech represents the -ichti of o-stems, and -och the 
-ochu which existed as a variant for -uchu in the parent speech and 
enjoyed the support of dat. -om. Kochanowski showed aversion for 
-och, and it has disappeared from the modem speech. 

The development of Wendish is like that of Polish, save that dat. 
-am is preferred for feminine nouns. 

In Czech the ancient pattern of oblique plural endings is more 
fully retained. Special features are the effect of palatalization (Cz. 
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duf -im -emi -ich) and compensator)- lengthening ( ien-am -ach). The 
mutual interference of dual and plural flexions in colloquial Czech 
and Slovak is a link with Serbocroat, where the dual -ma has ousted 
the dat.instr.loc. plural. This ending tends to be construed as an 
instrumental, in which role it is more sonorous than -mi. On the other 
hand DP. -m L P. -ch afford distinctions not present in the dual. 
These cases of the plural therefore ousted DLD. -ma, and so helped 
to destroy that number, but ID. -ma tends to replace IP. -mi in 
common speech. There is a strong colloquial tendency to spread the 
endings -dm -ami -ach to all declensions, and instead of IP. -y (of 
o-stems) there is frequently found IP. -mi'ami or ID. -ma ama/oma. 
Old Czech loc.pls. were in -tech <^-ichd, -ech -och \-ochii, 

resulting in -ich[ich -ech -och. MCz. -ech (of o-stems) must rather be 
explained as a borrowing from i-stcms, where -ech <^-lchtl, since 
-ech <^-uchu is not attested in old writings. Slovak makes much use 
of LP. -och. 

167. Numerals. 1: P.Cz. jeden LowWend. jadert Up Wend, jedyn is 
declined as a demonstrative. In Low Wendish it is often used as an 
indefinite article. In the plural P.Cz. jedni is used for living mascu¬ 
lines, P .jrdne for masc. things and fern, and neut., Cz .jedny for masc. 
things and fern., jedna neut. LowWend. jadne in all usages. 1st: P. 
piertessy, LowWend. pfedny and perxey, Up Wend, prim, Cz. prvy 
and prvni. 
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The use of dxca with dual cases of the noun lasted to dates varying 
according to case from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century- in 
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Polish: OP. dtca krola 'two kings’ dtcu synu 'of two sons’ o dtcu 
apostolu ‘about two apostles’ dtciema bratancioma ‘to two nephews’. 
It is now construed with the plural: dtcaj/ obaj / obydtcaj synotcie 'two/ 
both sons’. In the impersonal construction the genitive is used: 
P. tych dtcueh panote przyjechalo ‘these two gentlemen have come’. 
GL. dxcuck is from dual dm-t-pl. dtcoch. The instrumental flexion 
has ousted the proper plural forms of‘3, 4’: OP. trsema dnioma ‘in 
three days’. There is a tendency for dtcu/obu to spread to all oblique 
cases. In Wcndish the locative has been identified with the instru¬ 
mental, and in Lower Wendish there is a difference of vowel between 
living masculines/masc. things, fern. ncut. In Upper Wcndish this 
affects only the nom.-acc. cases. From the sixteenth century in Czech 
the locative of dva has been dvou or dial, drouth (OCz. dvii); Slk. 
dvoch. Mixed forms arc also found in the dialectal instr. and dat. 
droum dvouma oboum. The distinction of declension between Cz. tfi 
(«-stcm) and ityfi (consonant-stem) appears in the genitive and 
instrumental. 2nd~4th: P. drugi trzeci cztcarty UpWend. druhi tfeti 
Jttcorty, Cz. druhy tfrti itvrty. 

5~to: P. pi$i szelt sied(e)m osiem aim dsietciqi dziesiqt. Their 
declension has been influenced by the dual dtca: GDIL. piqciu, 
instr. also pi^cioma. The noun follows in the gen.pl. UpWend. pit 
Jest sedym tvosym dieujet diesat. Cz. pit lest sedm osm devit deset. 
5th-ioth.: P. piqty szosty siodmy dsmy dzietciqty dziesiqty, UpWend. 
pity etc., Cz. poly devdty desdty (lesty etc.). 

11-19: P. jedenaicie etc., Wend, jednaste etc., Cz. jedendet. nth- 
19th: P .jedenasty etc.. Wend, jednasty etc., Cz. jedendety etc. 

20-90: P. dtca-dzieicia (nom.du.masc.) trzy- cztrr-dzicici (nom.pl.) 
pigi- (etc.) dziesiqt (gcn.pl.), UpWend. dicaceti etc., Cz. dva-/tfi -/ 
ttyfi-cet pa-/lr-/sedm-/osm-/deva-desdt. zoth-goth: P. dtcu- trzy-/ 
czter- dziesty pi^tdziesiqty etc., Cz. dvacaty etc. 

too-1,000,000: P. sto, dteieieir (dual), trzy- / cztery-sta (N/W.) 
pitfset (UP.) etc. tysiqc, duo tysiqce, pi$t tysigey, miljon, Low Wend. 
sto (hundert), dtei sil (dva hunderta), styri sta, icosym state (GP.) 
UpWend. tysae (totezynt), Cz. sto, dri sti, tfi ityfi sta, pit set etc., 
tisie (with ti- for ty-), dva tisite, pit tisic, mi lion, tooth etc.: P. setny 
dtcu- / dtcoch-setny trzech-feztereeh-setny, ptccsetny etc., tysiqczny, 
dteutysifezny, trzytysigczny, miljonotey, Cz. sty dvousty tfi-/ftyf- peti- 
*ty osmistf devitisty, tisici droutisici etc., milionty. 

In addition to the cardinal and ordinal numbers there arc the 
collectives: P. dtcoje cztcora etc., Cz. dvoji ftv cry etc., and the fractions: 
P. pdt Cz. pul ‘half P. poltnra ‘one and a half, P. polotciczny Cz. 
polot-iini ‘half (adj.), P. ktcadrans ‘quarter-hour’, etc. Cz. pul may 
be the origin of the name of the dance polka. 
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168. Adjectives. The definite and possessive adjectives are declined 
thus: 
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In ltalus: definite flexions 


Palatalization of the consonant occurs in the personal nom.pl.masc.: 
Cz. draxi (drahy ‘dear’) P. dobrxy (dobry 'good’), cl. OB. dra(d)xiji 
dobriji. 

The indefinite declension of adjectives has become quite extinct in 
Slovak and almost so in Polish. A few isolated words have special 
predicative forms: P. xdrotc 'healthy’ gotosc ‘ready’ godsien ‘worthy’ 
pelen ’full’ tcesoi ’gay’ hoiadom ‘aware’ syt ‘sated’ iaskaw ‘kind’ rad 
‘glad’ kontent ‘pleased’. The indefinite neuter is more often found: 
P. iatwo ‘easy’ trudno 'difficult, what cannot be helped’ ciepto ‘warm’. 
In Old Polish there were many more indefinite adjectives: OP. bogat 
‘rich’ tcolen ‘free’ miod ‘young’. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries other cases than the nominative were in use. The indefinite 
form is exemplified also in P. samotrxei ‘three together’ poitora (= pol 
totora) 'one and a half’ pokzxcarta ‘three and a half. 

The definite declension has become proper not merely to attributive 
adjectives, whether defined or undefined by an article, but to predi¬ 
cates also. The contraction of endings has removed the evidence of 
composition: OP. dobr-y i d MP. -y -e -a/ CS 1 . -u-ji etc. The corres¬ 
ponding pronominal cases caused the flexions -ego -emu -ym to enter 
the declension of adjectives. In former times pronoun and adjective 
differed here in quantity, since the adjectival flexions were due to 
contraction: OP. dobrigo/tego. Former adjectives now surviving as 
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place-names arc declined as nouns, but in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries some nouns took adjectival flexions (sfdzugo ‘of a judge* is 
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still normal); Latin names continue to be so handled: AUkstgo 
Wigciencemn (15th cent.). 

The survival of indefinite forms is more considerable in Czech, 
but not for all adjectives, nor even theoretically constituting a com¬ 
plete declension: Cz. hard chud -o -a 'poor’/soft pif -e -e ‘foot-’. 
The soft type survives only in relics: Cz. undel Pdni ‘the angel of the 
Lord' (indeclinable), and in place-names: Kni£-mott Knii-ves etc. 
Examples of hard adjectives in the indefinite form, used only as 
predicates, arc: Cz. £iv ‘alive’ dobrotiv ‘kindly' sndm ‘known* mldd 
‘young’ zdrdv ‘healthy’ hrd ‘proud’ nemocen ‘ill’ silen ‘strong’ mrtev 
‘dead’. The indefinite declension is complete for possessive adjectives 
in -lie or -in (mathn ‘mother’s’ Oliin 'Olga’s'), except in the instr.sg. 
masc.neut. and the gcn.-loc. dat.instr.pl., which have been borrowed 
from the definite declension. The indefinite accusative is found in 
phrases like Cz. Stipdn ridil nebesa otevfena ‘S. saw the heavens 
opened’, and adverbially in dalrko ‘afar’ na levo ‘on the left’. The 
indefinite genitive exists only adverbially: Cz. dotela ‘quite’ (cely 
‘whole’) zdaleka ‘from afar’ (daleky ‘distant’) znovu ‘anew’ 
(novy' ‘new’; znovu is an example of the u-gen. in adjectives). The 
indefinite instrumental occurs adverbially in Cz. mdlem ‘almost* 
ikorem ‘nearly’ The locative appears in pilni ‘diligently’ vesele 
‘cheerfully’, etc. 
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Evidence for the contraction of definite flexions in Czechoslovak is 
still given by the long quantity of the vowels. The pronominal 
declension has influenced the same cases as in Polish, and palataliza¬ 
tion has modified those cases which showed 'a or 'u in Old Czech. 

The comparative adjective may be used, as in German, to express 
■fairly', ‘rather’: Cz. star Si ‘older’/'elderlv’. The superlative is formed 
by prefixing naj - (Cz. nej-). 

169. The Demonstrative Declension: 
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The principal pronouns in the demonstrative and interrogative- 
relative group in Polish are: P. ten ‘this’ cm ‘that’ on ‘that, he kto 
‘who’, which are all hard, and soft: OP. jen ‘that’ tesze (N) ‘all co 
'what'. Ten, jen have suffixed -mi, and kto has the demonstrative suffix 
-to; other pronouns are formed with suffixes or prefixes: P. ktot ‘who 
then* cot 'what then’ tamten ‘that’ nikt ‘no one’ nic ‘nothing’. Co < 
GS. iiso, used as nominative; co sa-(-nom. 'what sort of.' 1 is a German¬ 
ism (teas fur ein Mensch ‘what a man* cf. Russian; Czech has co za +- 
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acc.). Wsze is completely declined only for things and is defective for 
persons. The missing personal forms are obtained from the compound 
toszystrk. Pronouns with definite declensional endings are: P. ktory 
‘which' jaki ‘what sort of taki ‘such’ and the possessives moj tudj 
stedj nasz teasz czyj ‘whose’. Czy is an old case of the pronoun fi- 
spccializcd as a conjunction (‘whether, or') and to introduce direct 
questions, and with -li it gives czyli ‘or’. 

P. lego lemu : : vowel in nom. ten, aided by the analogy of the soft 
declension. These flexions have passed into the definite declension of 
adjectives. P. tym tych : ; soft nim mch, by means of the alternation 
soft i hardy. The loc.instr.sg.masc.neut. were distinguished in Old 
Polish ( 1 . 9 . 3 /A. jimt L.SWLV. nifm) until the end of the fourteenth 
century. P. ci (by palatalization of the dental) is used for human male 
subjects. The declension of the soft demonstrative was defective in 
Old Polish. The nom.sg. appeared with suffixes: OP. jit jen jente. 
It is now derived from another pronoun: MP. on. The mediaeval 
plural was P.M. jit(e) X. jat(e) F. jet(e). The locative singular and 
plural have n-, derived from prepositions originally ending in -n [as 
n»(ii) ‘with’J, and there are alternative forms with this n- for the 
genitive and dative. Until the spelling-reform of 1936 the instru¬ 
mental distinguished masc./fem.neut.pl. ( tymi/temi nirni niemi) and 
instr.-loc.masc./neut. (tym/tem). The dat.-Ioc.fcm.sg. has fused with 
the genitive, which remains quite distinct in Wcndish. OP. loc. 
csem, instr. czym corresponded to OB. lend/timl, and on that analogy 
was formed OP. kiem him (OB. koml/cind), with the new palatal k. 
After the fourteenth century the cases were fused, giving MP. tdm and 
czem. The same fusion has taken place in the adjectival declension. 
Conversely, the genitive and dative of co have been remodelled 
upon kto, giving czego (OB. flso) czemu ; . kogo komu. In P. co zacz 
what kind of man is he the -cz is an enclitic accusative (=fl-). 
The possessive pronouns moj txcdj stcoj have full and contracted 
variants: GSMN. mojego/mego F. mojej/mej ISMX. moim/mym 
F. mojq/'mq. 


I In Czech the demonstrative NASA/. / occurs only in OCz. vetias 
at that time* (ee t Sas). Otherwise it was strengthened by suffixes: 

1. tel MCz. ten tent tenie tenhle tento, or with prefixes: toten tuten 
tamten So also jeni, which retains its value as a relative pronoun,' 
onen that, an ‘and he’ (a+on), kdo, tyS ‘same’ ( »= taji Se), etc. Kdo 
who has d for / on the analogy of kde ‘where’ (R. gde) kdy ‘when’. 
Cz. tyi same' laky ‘such’ takovy ‘such’ ky ‘what a' ktery ‘which, who’ 
etc. are definitely declined. Cz. sdm ‘self’ follows a mixed definite- 
mdefinite paradigm. The soft relativecould also be demonstrative 
in Aid Czech. I he initial n- of the locative spreads in the colloquial 
to any case but the nominative, and gives an enclitic masc.acc. -« 
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«-»+/!). Enclitic -l is found in Cz. proi ‘why?’ prolei ‘therefore’ 
naie£ ‘whereupon’ sal ‘what for?’ zalei ‘this being so’ OCz. pocz 
‘therefore’. Co ‘what?’ is from the genitive, as in Polish; and there is 
a possessive H (\fi-jl) ‘whose?’ The old demonstrative s ‘this is 
found in Cz. dnes 'this day, today’ and OCz. sen; it gives Cz. letos 
(A SN.) ‘this summer’, zimus ‘this winter’ and OCz. si noci/s'noci 
(D SF.) 'this night’. As in Polish the ancient visi ‘all’ has lost ground 
to a derivative in the nominative and accusative: MCz. viceMen. The 
oblique cases of the simple stem survive: GSMN. vltho F. vie etc., 
though the suffix may be carried through the paradigm. Other 
suffixes in use with this word are :-cek (Slovak -cok) -tek (Slovak -tok) 
~cen -ken -cken -then -keren -ckerrn -cheren. 

The hard GSMN. -oho D. -omu L. -om exist with variant soft forms 
(.tho -emu -em ) in the declension of ten kdo. GSF. ti <?toji has 
parallels (ty/ty tij/tej) in the colloquial; and similarly GSF. ti 
(for toji)/ty. I SMN. tim <OCz. tiem < timi; I SF. tou <OCz. tii <fo, 
dial. t 6 and tum/tum near the Polish border under the influence of 
Polish nasals. N PM. ti <?toi is restricted to human males; for animals 
and inanimates ty has been taken into the nom. from the accusative. 
ASMF. ty <?tons F. m tans. N SF. ty (acc. for nom.) is found as te ty 
tie tye tyi in the dialects. CLP. tick <?toisu is often written OCz. 
tyech tijech in manuscripts, but the vowel was certainly short, as it 
would otherwise have become i. DP. tem is sometimes hardened to 
tem tym. IP. timi is confused with the dual in dialects and also liable 
to harden: tema tema tymi tyma. In Old Czech the dual read: NA.lf. 
ta NF. ti GL. tu DI. tirna. 

In colloquial Czech there is a tendency to use ten, etc., as a definite 
article, particularly before superlative adjectives. 

Reduplicated forms of the soft declension (jejich etc.) are attested 
from the fourteenth century. OCz.GD. jeju is probably a secondary 
formation, though it is paralleled in Old Bulgarian. GSMN.jtho had 
a variable accent which has given rise to differences in the contracted 
forms: j'ho ho jeh'; jej ijejt; ieho is a new formation/OB. Hso. In 
Slovak the vowel of co persists through the paradigm (G. ioho D. iomu 
L. iom). The locative and instrumental arc kept distinct in Czech, 
unlike Polish: iemjlim. Czech co appears in Slovak as lo. Other 
dialcctalisms arc jomu horn : : tomu tom. 

Before the epoch of the palatalization of - a - u the possessive 
adjectives muj tvuj svuj suffered contraction, as in Polish, and have 
acquired doublet forms: N N. moje/me F. moje/md, GSMN. 
miho F. mi, GSMN. memu F. mi, l, SMN. mem F. mi, I SMN. 
mym F. mou. Ndi ‘our’ vdi ‘your’ follow the soft pronominal 
declension. 
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170. Personal Pronouns: 
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OP. jaz I occurs occasionally in the fourteenth century, but the 
medieval and dialect form was more often jd; OCz. jaz. The forms 
P. mi* mi tit a sit si, and their congeners in Wendish and Czecho¬ 
slovak, are used cnclitically; of P. ci there is a variant -if: P. tod byio 
dobrt that was good (for thee)’. In the third person there arc similar 
enclitics (go mu). The stem men- has been eliminated. In Czech the 
stems teb- seb- tob-sob- have been exchanged in the dative and 
instrumental. The locative fell in with the dative in Common Slavonic. 

CM.(OB.) acc.pl. ny r y is not found, except in OP. f*oswi<ci ny - 'ut 
sanctificemur’; their place is taken by the original gen.-loc. CSl.(OB.) 
vi 'we two'/ra 'ye two' is imperfectly represented in West Slavonic. 
In OCz. va . ; dva .s found alongside -to vi in verbs; OP. tea 'we two' 
dates from before the records begin. In Wendish m is borrowed from 
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the plural. A fifteenth-century etymology sviadiba — stcac tea 'marry 
us two’ is evidence of the survival of tea as an accusative. There is no 
trace in Polish or Czech of CSl.(OB.) acc.dual na. GD.OP. naju teaju 
OCz. naju naji vaju j>vaji, DIJD.P. nama Kama Cz. nama t dma. 
They were in use in Poland as late as the seventeenth century. 

(iii) INDECLINABLES 

171. Adverbs (see section 73). These are formed from adjectives in 
Czech by means of the suffix -i: rychly 'quick' rychle, hloupy 'stupid’ 
hletupf, drahy ‘dear’ draze, those in -sky' taking -sky: desky 'in Czech 
(fashion)’. In Polish the ending -o is preferred after gutturals: gl^boki 
'deep’ gl^boko/dobry 'good’ dobrze, and adjectives in -ski take the 
(DL) form -sku: po polsku ‘in Polish (fashion)’. The adverb-system 
described in section 73 is well represented in these languages: Cz. kde 
(pr. [gdt]) ‘where’ from hide (P. gdzie), zde ‘here’ from side (cf. R. 
zdei), viude ‘everywhere’ from *vii-ode (cf. OB. kode 'whence’), 
jinde 'elsewhere’ (jiny ‘other’ <*nrl), nikde ‘somewhere’, nikde 'no¬ 
where’, kam 'whither’, sem ‘hither’, tarn ‘thither, there’ (P. tam 
‘there’), kdy (pr. [gdi]) ‘when’, relative kdyi, from •kiidy (P. gdy 
relative), nikdy ‘never’ (P. nigdy), lehdy ‘then’ from 'tugdy, also tedy 
(whence P. (tv)ledy ‘then’], teda ‘then, so’ and led' (colloquial) ‘now’, 
(«)hned ‘at once’ (whence P. tenet) from intigd- with metathesis, tidy 
‘always’ from •visidy, kudy ‘which way’, cf. OB. kodi (P. dokqd 
‘whither’), tudy ‘this way’ (P. t<dy), odkud ‘whence’ (P. skqd), odsud 
hence (P. stqd), posud ‘this far’, odevfud ‘from everywhere’ (P. 
zetcszqd), jak(o) ‘how, as‘ (P.;o/r(o)], tak ‘so’ (P. tak, also means ‘yes’)’ 
nijak ‘somehow’, nijak ‘in no way’ [P. nijak(o)], nikterak ‘in no way’ 
(from ktery ‘which’ from •ku-ter-), jakti ‘somehow’ with -si D. of 
reflexive pronoun (P. jakoi), jakkoliv ‘however’ (P. jakkolxciek; cf. 
OB. koll 'how far’), nikoli ‘not at all’, kolik ‘how much’ (cf. R. skolko), 
tolik ‘so much’ (P. He ‘how much’ from relative *jtU, whence tyle ‘so 
much’, tylko ‘only’, kilka ‘some’), velmi ‘very’ (from vtl- ‘great’), 
sice ‘it’s true’ (used like Germ, ztcar), cf. OB. sice, neut. of sici ‘such’. 
Other forms are nyni ‘now’ (P. adj. niniejszy ‘present’ with assimilated 
m-), jeiti ‘still, yet' (P. jeszcze), teprve ‘only’, used like Germ, erst 
(P. dopiero; Cz. form from •tU-plrv-, cf. R. leper ‘now’), ad ‘when’ 
from a-ie (P. at ‘till’), zas(e) ‘again’ from za se (P. zai ‘but, however’), 
dries ‘today’ (P. dxii ? di-si, also explained as from dini-si), viera 
‘yesterday’ (P. teezorqj, with suffixed -1 found elsewhere in Polish and 
other languages), zitra ‘tomorrow’ from z-jutra (P. jutro, cf. R. utro 
‘morning’), letos ‘this year’ (P. latoi),jii, ui ‘already’ (P .jut, R. uie), 
prdvd ‘just’ (P. pratcie ‘almost’), temif ‘almost’ (connected with mira 
‘measure’), jen{om) ‘only’ (from jedn- ‘one’), najednou ‘all of a sudden’, 
snad ‘perhaps’ (P. snai ‘apparently, maybe’, cf. OB. snadl ‘from the 
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top’), lake 'also’ (from taki), tdi 'also’ (from ty-i 'the same’ £e; 

P. lei), sotva 'hardly’, zvldlt' zvldSte ‘specially’ from vlast{nf) ‘own’, 
i.e. 'that in one’s power’ (P. zwlaszcza), piece ‘still, yet, but’ from 
pied se ‘before oneself’ (P. przecie-i), ovlem ‘of course’ from o vlsemi 
(P. owszem ‘on the contrary’, also ‘no doubt’), vubec ‘generally’, used 
like Germ, uberhaupt, from v obec [‘into the generality’; obec ‘com¬ 
munity’ from *obitj-, cf. R. (ChSl.) obidij ‘general’; P. tcobec is a 
preposition meaning ‘in view of’], trochu ‘a little’, acc. of trocha (P. 
trochg), stranou ’aside’ ( 15 . of strana ‘side’), nahofe ‘upstairs’ (hora 
‘mountain’), vpiedu ‘in front’ (cf. pied 'before’), vpravo ‘to the right’ 
(pravy ‘right’), zdaleha ’from afar’ ( daleky ‘distant’), potom ‘then’ (Jx> 
tomi 'after that’, P. potent), prod ‘why’ {pro di 'for what’), etc. Other 
Polish forms are tu tutaj ‘here’ (cf. OB. tu ‘there’), leraz ‘now’ (<M 
razti 'this time’), kiedy ‘when’ « fikigdy with loss of g), zatesze 
‘always’ ( za wsze‘ for all’), inaezej ‘otherwise’ (cf. OB. inade),jednak(ie) 
’however’ ( jednaki ‘identical’ ftom jedn- ‘one’), ledwie ‘hardly’ 
(probably from contamination of words like OB. jed(u)ta and U 
‘hardly’), tciele ‘much’ (from tel- ‘great’; cf. Cz. velmi ‘very’), bardzo 
‘very’ (*birzo ‘quickly’, Cz. brzo), niemal ‘almost’ (maly ‘small’), 
navel ‘even’ (tee/, also found in t vet za toet ‘tit for tat’ odveet ’revenge’, 
from Germ. Welle), dopoty 'so far’ (from a plural of the pronoun /i>), 
dopoki ‘as long as’ (from kiijl). A few (Lower) Wendish forms are 
how ‘here’ (onJ with prefixed h; cf. S. dvde), gramaze ‘where together’ 
(cf. Cz. dohromady ‘together’), znotca ‘next year’ (in other languages 
similar forms mean ‘anew’), nito ‘now’ (?nynd-to); some of them are 
characterized by a great accumulation of suffixes, e.g. wdlgickano ‘very 
much indeed’ (t * 1 - ‘great’), Ubdycka ‘hardly’. 

17Z. Prepositions and Prefixes (sec section 74). The strong jer and 
fill-vowel is represented in Czech and Polish by e, therefore Cz. 
P. bez/beze ‘without’, Cz. ode-jili ‘go away’, etc. P. bez (for m biez) 
appears to be due to the unstressed nature of the word. For OB. 
(ChSl.) drisu/drizu these languages have Cz. pies P. przez LowWend. 
piez ‘through, over’ by contamination with pie- prze-, unless one 
assumes a SI. *perzi; Cz. also has skrz ‘through’, cf. Ruth. skroi/R. 
skvoi, and Slk. cez is presumably based on drdzi. For OB. dfl'a Czech 
and Polish like Russian have *dil'a: P. dla ‘for’ Cz. die ‘according 
to’. *jlz gives the expected Cz. z (cf. jko ‘yoke’ from *jlgo)\ in Polish 
this preposition has been confused with si, both giving z(e), though 
the prefix is sometimes s~. Cz. k(e) and also ku, P. ku, with -11 pro¬ 
bably due to the ending of masc. and neut. dat. singulars. 
P. migdzy ‘between’, with intrusive nasal. Cz. mexi Slk. medzi 
appear to represent the L 5 . of •medja. Cz. P. od(e) ‘from’ for 
old by generalization of the assimilation to a following voiced con¬ 
sonant. Pro has disappeared from Polish and is replaced as a prefix by 
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przr- save in a very few words like prorok ‘prophet’ no doubt borrowed 
from abroad. (Cf. Slk. pre 'for'). Similarly prztcitc(ko) ‘against’/Cz. 
proti. Cz.P. ros- from * 6 rz-. Cz. v appears as u before r, e.g. u vife 
‘in the faith’. Cz. vy- P. tcy-. Prepositions in Czech take the accent 
(dd toko ‘up to that’ etc.) except (usually) die ‘according to* hoi ‘round’ 
(also found in forms kolem okolo; cf. R. okolo <Jkolo ‘wheel’) krom 
‘except’ (also kromf, OB. kromi), skrz ‘through’ stran ‘concerning’ 
(connected with strana ‘side’); in Polish this only happens (and then 
not always) when the preposition forms the penultimate syllable in 
the group preposition + pronoun, etc.: do tej ‘to that {F)\ podt mnq 
‘beneath me’. Compound prepositions arc e.g. P. samiast ‘instead of’ 
(miasto ‘place’) pod lug ‘according to’ (cf. OB. po-dlgu), sprosrod ‘from 
amongst' (sH-po- m serd-). gwoli ‘for the sake of «* xcoli 'to the will’), 
Cz. uvnitf ‘inside’ (rd-cti n-jotri) ri/A’in view of’ (v oA' ‘into the eyes’). 

173. Conjunctions and Participles (see section 75). In Czech a is used 
for ‘and’, and 1 (Polish ‘and’) means rather ‘and even’; Slovak aj ‘and’ 
combines the two. Cz. ad[koliv) P. acz{koltciek) ‘though’ (a-A). P. albo 
‘or’ ( a-li-bo ). Cz.P. alt ‘but’ ( a-li). Cz. anebo ntbo ‘or’ (a-nt-bo), 
nebot’ ‘for, since’ (-/* (ti, ethic dative). Cz.P. ani ‘neither, nor' (a- ns). 
Cz. ano yes (a-no)\ the colloquial word is jo from Austrian German, 
and Polish uses tak (‘so’). Cz. arri ‘indeed’ (a-f rfci ‘say’), al' ‘let’ 
(a-fi; see above). Cz. avlak, vlak 'but, however’, P. tcszak(te) ‘yet, 
nevertheless' (a-*vUaku, cf. OB. tisiki ‘every’). P. bo bawitm ‘for’ 
(xctem ‘I know’). The particle it is widely used, often in the form i: 
Cz. anii ‘without’ (e.g. anii bych vidil ‘without my knowing’), P. cot 
‘what then?’; it serves as the conjunction ‘that’ (Cz. St P. it it from 
t-ie). The particle -iido in OB. huSido ‘each’ has been treated as in 
Russian: Cz. kaidy P. katdy ‘each’, -li is used in Czech to express ‘if’ 
and introduce indirect questions: jstt-li nemoctn ‘if you arc ill’, nevim, 
je-li to pravda ‘I don’t know whether that is the truth’; it also occurs 
in Cz. jestli(it) P. jtili jrttli ‘if’ (cf. R. isli eieli), Cz. xdali ‘whether’. 
In Czech the negative nt is prefixed to verbs: nevidim ‘I don’t sec’ 
nevidtl jsem 'I didn't see’, and also occurs in nybri ‘but’, used like 
German sondtrn [nj)~ for lengthened nt ( n/) pronounced Praguc- 
fashion, -bri from brzy ‘quick’]. Cz. pah ‘then’, cf. OB. paky 'again'. 
Other forms: P. czy ‘whether’, also used to introduce direct questions 
(a form of the pronoun A-); czyli ‘or’ (Cz. A SU ‘or’); P. Itcz ‘hut’ 
(//-A); Cz. ponivadi P. ponieuat ‘because’ (cf. OB. po Atir; suffixes 
-fa-ilf); P. teige ‘so’, connected with teigetj, adverbial form of tcigkszy 
’greater', OB. vgitljl P. choc chociat ’though’. As the last two 

forms arc based on the present gerund chotg of the verb chotiti ‘wish’ 
(which in any case appears in Czech and Polish in forms corres¬ 
ponding to chutiti: Cz. chtiti P. chciti), they would appear to be 
borrowed from Russian. 
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C. WORDS 

174. Western Elements in Vocabulary. The West Slavonic languages 
lie within the orbit of occidental civilization: Latin as to fundamentals, 
Catholic as to faith, and Germanic as to secondary qualities.* Bohemia 
was the nucleus of the Luxemburg dynasty's power during the 
medieval Roman Empire. It won a conspicuous primacy in arts and 
letters over other Slavs during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; its intlucnce was strongly felt in Poland. The disasters 
of the seventeenth century coincided with the rise of Poland under 
strong kings. Polish literary life was reinspired by the Latin Renais¬ 
sance and the Jesuit system of education. In its relations with 
Lithuania, White and Little Russia, however, Poland retained more 
contact than Bohemia with the Slavonic east, and the elements which 
compound its vocabulary are the more complex. 

Some oriental words in Polish are parts of universal European 
speech, as basza ‘pasha’ janezar ‘janissary’, but others are more 
particularly due to the Ukrainian connexion: P. baszlyk ‘hood’ 
bohater ‘hero’ buhlak ‘leather bottle’ tcojlok ‘saddle-cloth’ ulafa 
‘soldier’s pay’ sajdak ‘quiver’. They arc associated historically with 
the Ruthenianisms of Polish, including many words in which h stands 
in the place of P. g. Both sets of words are small in comparison with 
the vast number of Latin, French, German, and even English borrow¬ 
ings which stand out at a glance upon any page of the dictionary. 
They are, moreover, limited to naming things of a low stage of culture, 
and these things have less and less reason to be mentioned. 

Any page of the dictionary will reveal the polyglot state of Modern 
Polish. The borrowings are present also in Czechoslovak, but they 
are less evident. Czech has imitated from German a strong antipathy 
to the foreign word in its foreign form, and many borrowings are 
disguised as pseudo-Czech compounds. Even in Czech, however, the 
foreign words arc quite numerous. 

A few examples may be cited at random: P. buazeria ‘wainscot’ 
Fr. boiserte/ Cz. tdflovdni (Germ. Tafel) deskovdni (Cz. deska), P. 
buchta ‘bay’ Germ. Ducht , Cz. zalrv, P. buduar Cz. budoar Fr. boudoir, 
PCz. bufet Fr. buffet, P. bukiet Fr. bouquet/Cz. kytice, P. bukszpryt 
‘bowsprit’ Dutch boegspriet/ Cz. ielen, P. bulion Fr. bout lion/ Cz. 
hotizi polevka, P. bula Cz. bulla McdLat. bulla. In Polish there are 
immediate Latinisms like P. alumn ‘pupil’ biszkopt ‘biscuit’ korygoteai 

• A* Dr. Johnson was aware. "He observed that the Bohemian language was 
true Sclavonick. The Swede said it had some similarity with the German. 
Johnson: ‘Why, Sir, to be sure, such parts of Sdavoma as confine with Germany 
will borrow German words; and such pans as confine with Tartary will borrow 
Tartar words.’ " 
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'to correct’; Latinisrns modified by French, as the numerous Abstracts 
in -ja, Fr. -te: P. alusja kuraeja; immediate Gallicisms, like P. afera 
'swindle’ afisz 'poster' galimatias 'nonsense'. German words are 
numerous: P. pudtl Cz. pudlik ‘poodle’, P. sztiajcar ‘porter' Germ. 
Schiceizcr/Cz. vratny , P. sspulka Cz. Spulka 'spool' Germ. Spule, 
P. sztaba Cz. ltdb ‘bar, rod' Germ. Stab. French and Latin words 
often show traces of German mediation: P. cetnar Cz. centnyf Germ. 
Zentnrr Lat. centrnarius ‘hundredweight’. Among other elements of 
vocabulary are English words connected with shipping, commerce or 
articles of English origin, Italian words for the arts, and the pseudo- 
Greek compounds which express nineteenth-century thought and 
invention. 

The principle of translation of parts has been present in Polish at 
all epochs, though less often applied than in German or Czech. Thus 
to P. chemia ttlrfon trlrskop correspond Germ. Chemie Fernsprecher 
Fernsehcr, Cz. lueba ( chemir ) trle/on dalrkohled (ieleskop). Transla¬ 
tion was one. of the procedures applied in Old Bulgarian, and so is 
found in old religious words: P. Bogurodzica (3eot6ko{) blogoslatcii 
(tuXoytlv) tcszemogqcy (omnipotent), OP. sqmnienie (conscientia) Cz. 
svidomi , spotciedz (confessto) Cz. zpmrid'. A special group of crypto- 
Latinisms is formed of the grammatical terms which began to be widely 
used in the fifteenth century, and w r hich have passed into Russian 
also: P. spadek (casus) namiasteh ( pronomen ) sprzgienie (conjugatio), all 
used in 1542 (Glaber). The names of months and days are fabricated 
from Polish and Czech materials, though the calendar is undoubtedly 
of Latin origin: P. ktciecieA (ktciat ‘flower’) Cz. duben (dub ‘oak’)'April’, 
P.Cz. hstopad (‘leaf-fall') 'November', P. t ctorek ‘Tuesday’ (‘the 
second day') Cz. pondels ‘Monday’ (po + nedite ‘after Sunday’) etc. 
The purpose of the translation in the latter case may have been to 
avoid mention of heathen deities. 

On the other hand, the readiness of the Poles to adopt foreign 
expressions was proverbial as early as the sixteenth century. A writer 
then complains that they are forward to utter signor with every word 
in Italy, par ma foi in France, and nosotros Caballeros in Spain. The 
new words were often given purely Polish senses, as P. reson 'bold¬ 
ness . They easily acclimatized themselves so as to propagate families 
by Polish prefixes and suffixes: P. bezceremonialnoU ‘frankness* 
rtzonoicai ‘argue’ bisoxeai ‘cry encore (bis)' rnmantyeznoid ‘romance’ 
romansopisars ‘novelist’. 

We must notice a few points in historical perspective. Christianity 
came to the Western Slavs as a result of the mission of Methodius in 
Great Moravia before the schism of the Churches. Its inspiration was 
from the south, with a preponderance of Old Bulgarian expressions; 
its organization was from the west, Latin and German: P. Bogurodzica 
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OP. licemiernik 'hypocrite' cerkiew ‘church’ mi^sopust ‘carnival’/ 
proboszcz Germ. Probst ‘provost’, mnich (cf. Munich) ‘monk’, klasztor 
Germ. Kloiter Lat. claustrum (Cz. licomfrnik cirkev masopust profous 
mnich kldlter). Alongside them were some simple terms of lay 
culture, already current in the thirteenth century: P. laty 'laths’ 
czynss ’rent' grosz ‘groschen’ hednarz ‘cooper’ garhars ‘tanner’. 

Czech cultural hegemony in Poland during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is reflected in P. obyxcatel Cz. obyratel ‘citizen’, 
P. hardy Cz. hrdy ‘haughty’, P- tcesele ‘joy, wedding’ Cz. veseli ‘joy’, 
P. scree Cz. srdee ‘heart’ /native OP. obymaciel dial .gardy OP. tciesiele 
sicrce. The foreign pronunciation of these words was considered to 
give a nuance of elegance to conversation. 

The Latin Renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Poland's Golden Age, is reflected in the numerous Latinisms of the 
epoch: P. admersarz archa defensor dekret dyscypu / impressor insula 
kondyeja kreatura mandat posesja respondotcai senteneja symulacja. It 
was, for instance, a mark of elegance to replace ojcsyzna moja ‘my 
fatherland' by patria moja. These humanistic words came from Italy, 
but purely Italian words, outside the arts, were fewr, of the sixteenth 
century' were: P. kuradent ‘toothpick’ toirydars ‘garden’ (modelled on 
Lat. viridarium). German military terms flooded the vocabulary of 
war as a result of the fame of reiters and lansquenets: P. ansslah 
’attack’ glanc ‘sheen’ kryksman ‘warrior’, Cz. glejt ‘safeguard’. Along 
with them came terms for organization: P. burmistrz ‘mayor’ ochmistrz 
(Germ. Hofmeister) ‘steward’. The Czech influence was still effective 
in such loanwords as P. hnet 'at once’ kterak ‘how’ zlatohlatc ‘gold 
brocade’. 

In the eighteenth century France became the focus of cultural 
interest for the Western and Eastern Slavs and also for the German 
States. The source of new loanwords was France, but they sometimes 
showed marks of their travel through Germany. Polish words of the 
period derived from French are: P. konkurent kondoleneja krytyka 
denegotcai obsermouai tentowai famor honor animusz notowal. In seven 
pages of one Polish author (S. Konarski, 1764) no less than sixty-four 
such neologisms have been counted. A great many of them have gone 
out of use, but the stream has been constant, and some have been 
replaced by others of the same formation: P. denermowai ‘enervate’ is 
precisely parallel to denegomat. Even where Polish resources might 
have sufficed to express the idea, the foreign word has often been 
adopted as the readiest method of introducing new or modified 
cultural conceptions. 

175. Word-formation. The suffixes listed in section 78 have been 
preserved and developed in West Slavonic. Little needs to be noted, 
but here are a few points, chiefly from Czech: The feminine -iji is 
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retained in the form -1 in Cz. parti P. pani ‘lady’. The feminine -ytti 
has remained in Polish ( bogini 'goddess', etc.) but has been altered 
analogically in Czech as elsewhere ( bohyn/; The dental is 

preserved in the suffix -dlo: Cz. mydlo ‘soap’ (myti ‘wash’), P. mydlo. 
OB. -ifte, suffix of place, appears in its Czech form -iftf from -if/e 
(hfifti ‘playground’, hrati si ‘to play’, dative-reflexive verb), while 
-isko is used as an augmentative ( chlapisko ‘a big chap’; cf. this use of 
-if/e in Russian), and in Polish -isko is used for ‘place where’ (bojo- 
tcisko ‘battlefield’), -stvi (OB. -fstvije) is the usual abstract suffix 
(bohatstvi ‘wcalth’/P. bogactwo R. bogdtstvo), while -stvo has a collec¬ 
tive meaning (ptactvo ‘birds’ from ptdk). *-itjo- (OB. -iftl) appears in 
its West Slav form -it (Cz. didic P. dziedzic.' heir’ from d/d dsiad 
‘grandfather’). Besides -at from -art (e.g. rybaf ‘fisherman’) Czech has 
-if (e.g. malif ‘painter’), originally in borrowed words (Germ. Mahler). 
The ending -ah is very common and extremely active in Czech: 
vojak ‘soldier’, gestapak (colloquial) ‘gestapo-man’, koncentrdk 
(colloquial) 'concentration-camp'; so too is -och, as in slaboch ‘weak¬ 
ling’ (slaby ‘weak’) and many other words. The addition of the latter 
suffix sometimes causes considerable mutilation of the word to which 
it is added; e.g. hoch ‘lad’ from holy ’hare’ (sc. ’-faced’), P. holka 'lass’. 
A back-formation from words like PraSane 'people of Prague’ gives 
the singular Praian; similarly Angli/an ‘Englishman’ (R. angli/anin) 
etc. A compound -ar-na (P. -iarttia) expressing 'place where’ gives 
words like kavdrna (P. katciarnia) ‘caft’, in which connexion it is 
important to note that pisarna means ‘office’, a place where writing 
(psdti) is done. 


Chapter VII 

SOUTH SLAVONIC 

(SLOVENE, SERBOCROAT, BULGARIAN) 

A. SOUNDS 

176. Stress, Tone, Length, (a) Bulgarian Jree stress. As in Russian, a 
free stress accent operates in Modem Bulgarian, without either tone 
or quantity. The Slavs who occupied Marsia approached from the 
north-cast in company with Proto-Russian tribes, and were, no doubt, 
the most easterly of South Slavs. It is tempting to suppose that tone 
and length had already been weakened in the eastern and south¬ 
eastern Slavonic area at an early time. Whether Old Bulgarian had 
tone and length is hard to say. There were probably vowels intrinsi¬ 
cally different in duration, but variations of pitch may no longer have 
given intervals on a definite scale. It is, at least, certain that the Old 
Bulgarian scribes had to hand Greek diacritics which represented 
length and tone according to grammatical theory, though not 
in current Greek practice, and that they used them for other 
purposes. 

Though the stress-accent is free, its mobility is somewhat less in 
Bulgarian than in Russian. The elimination of declension has removed 
one principal cause of stress-shifts. The stress still varies by number 
and gender (though decrcasingly in gender), and in consequence of 
suffixing the article; it varies, too, among the derivatives of a given 
root: B. kr astatic a ‘cucumber’, krastaviddr ‘cucumber-seller’; esero 
‘lake’ pi. eserd. The neut. pi. -a had a latent rising tone, and took to 
itself the stress of a previous short or falling accent. Hence the stress- 
shift between the singular and plural. But the tendency to uniformity 
has caused some neuters to take the final accent in the singular (B. 
meso ‘meat’), or to admit both accents (B. nebo ‘sky’), or to shift back 
an originally final singular stress (B. silo/ R. selo ‘village’). Note, 
parenthetically, that an accent written in Bulgarian signifies stress 
only; more than one accent on a word indicates not two stresses but 
alternative stresses. The law of the latent rising final tone applies also 
to the suffixed article: B. duch ‘ breath’/' due hat, brat * brother' jbrdtdt 
(since the latter stem had a rising tone), and to the stress of words with 
the plural ending in -ore. 

The /ort-formula had added another cause of stress-mutation to 
Russian, by increasing the number of syllables involved. This circum¬ 
stance is absent from Bulgarian. Stress shifts to the article, however. 
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from original falling tones ( m t 6 rt ), but not from original rising ones 
( m tort ): B. gradat 'the city '/grdchdt ‘the pea*. 

The stress of a-stems tends to be made uniform: B. deni ‘women’:: 
dena, though the dialects often retain the original variability (few"), 
and some restrict it to the vocative. The rationalization of stress in the 
definite declension of adjectives is younger than the processes of 
contraction and assimilation: B. mldd ‘young’ mlado mladd mladi/ with 
article: mladijat mladoto middata mladite (whence, more usually, 
mlddo mlada mladi). 

Verbal stress was always more steady than that of nouns, and in 
some instances Bulgarian has made uniform paradigms that vary in 
Russian: B. moga model ‘can’/ R. mogu model'. The present and aorist 
stems of some verbs differ in place of stress as a result of their original 
independence: B. moga, aor. moddeh. As the imperfect has come to be 
associated in the minds of speakers with the present, it has also 
modified its stem and its stress: B. aor. moddeh/ impf. modech. 

The Macedonian dialects show a tendency towards fixed stress. 
Some limit the places available to the last three syllables (as in Greek): 
Maced, krastdvica ‘cucumber’ (also krastavica)/B. krastavica. 
Bulgarian antcparoxytoncs are sometimes heard with a double stress 
as double paroxytones, which leads to a paroxytonic stress in the end 
of the development. In the immediate neighbourhood of Saionica and 
at Dojran (the region which gave the Old Bulgarian dialect) stress 
is restricted to the last two syllables. This regularization seems to 
be modem. Transitional Scrb-Bulgar dialects in the crescent 
from Prizren to the Timok tend to agree with Bulgarian as to 
accentuation. 

(A) Intonation in Serbocroai and Slovene. The Serbs and Croats 
descended to the Balkans from the middle Carpathians, where they 
were in contact with West Slavonic tribes. The Slovenes of Slovenia 
were split apart from the Slovaks by the irruption of the Magyars into 
Greater Moravia. Their north-eastern dialects arc still allied to Slovak 
in some interesting ways. Now, the characteristic accentual mark of 
West Slavonic, as we have seen, is quantity, old and new; the quanti¬ 
ties have disappeared from Polish but remain in Czechoslovak. So 
many dialects have variable stress that the tendency to define stress is 
to be considered only a secondary sign. The characteristic mark of 
Scrbocroat and Slovene, which distinguishes them sharply from 
Bulgarian (and is supported by the different treatment of CS 1 . •/ •«/), 
is musical pitch. Pitch, however, to be variable, requires quantity and 
stress. In all this these two languages show a high measure of conserva¬ 
tism. Standard Scrbocroat and Slovene have suffered certain shifts, 
and so cannot, without correction, represent Common Slavonic 
practice, but the dialects of Istria and the Dalmatian coast 
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(Ca-Serbocroat, idkaritina) still faithfully represent, on the whole, 
not merely Common Slavonic but, so far as it can be known, 
Indo-European accentuation (with the exceptions due e.g. to the 
effects of de Saussure’s law). 

(i) Ca (idkavltina). In this dialect the place of the accent is entirely 
free; in particular, nothing prevents the stress from falling on the 
final syllable. There are short stressed syllables, which function as 
falling tones and arc marked by the double grave accent « appro¬ 
priated by Vuk Stefanovi (5 Karadzid to short falling tones, though 
there are no short rising tones (') as in standard Serbocroat ( itokav- 
stina). (The double grave accent is here represented by a diaeresis.) 
Long syllables may have rising tones (') or falling tones (*): 
Ca. b&b ‘bean’ GS. bobd (R. bobd). kut 'comer’ GS. kutd,§ to. b 6 b 
bdba, kut kuta. Serbocroat generally preserves falling tones; from 
which it follows that Ca (" A ) arc ancient. Further confirmation may be 
obtained as to place of accent from Russian and Bulgarian, and some¬ 
times from Sanskrit; as to quality from Greek, when the final syllable 
is accented, and from Lithuanian, after allowance is made for the 
exchange of rising and falling tones in that language. On the other 
hand, all Serbocroat dialects convert original rising long tones into 
falling shorts, so that it follows that rising long tones in Ca arc of 
more recent origin. 

There arc three principal causes for the emergence of new rising 
long tones in this dialect. Firstly, the contraction of two syllables of 
which the second bore the stress; the unstressed syllable had a low 
tone, and therefore rose to the height of the second: bojdli >Ca. bait 
‘feared’, dvaiset >Ca. drdjset ‘twenty’. (Naturally, a stressed and 
unstressed scries contract to falling long: Ca. jedandjst < jedandest.) 
Secondly, old rising shorts were lengthened under some conditions. 
Original rising long vowels became falling shorts in Proto-Scrbocroat, 
but if, for any reason, this falling short should be lengthened, it gave 
a new rising long vowel. Such lengthening took place before a liquid 
(llr mn A) or j in the same syllable: Ca. konj ‘horse’ GS. stdrea ‘of an 
old man’ krdj ‘end’ dirvjka ‘girl’ bdrka ‘boat’/Sto. kdnj stdrea kraj 
djevdjka bdrka. When j stands for - ij - and follows another consonant, 
lengthening always takes place. Thirdly, recession of stress. On the 
loss of final jers the tone shifted to the preceding syllable, especially in 
nom.$g.masc. and gen.pl.fcm.: Ca. slid ‘judgment’ GP. grih ‘of sins’/ 
GS. sudd NS. grihd (Where long vowels remain long), and GP. On 
‘of women’ (where a short vowel is lengthened/NS. irnd). When the 
loss of final jer in the gen.pl. left a consonant-group resolved by 
strengthening a preceding jer or by inserting the fill-vowel a, Ca 
accentuation vacillates: GP. otdc/dtde 'of fathcrs’/NS. otac. There is 
variable stress in the definite adjective: Ca. cist -I -<j ‘clean’ or iist-i -a 
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(indefinite: iUt -a). In the verbal conjugation stress was withdrawn 
when the original pretonic was long, but not when short: Ca. pitdmo 
'we ask’ (recessed )/kopdmo ‘we dig’. Verbs of class iii 2 assimilate the 
first personal stress to the others: Ca. piie-n -I - ‘write’/R. pilii pilel' 
piiet. In all these examples the recession of the accent is due to causes 
quite different from those operating in Sto. 

(ii) Sto ( ftdkavStina ). The original accentuation is found also in the 
Una Valley and along the left bank of the Sava as far as Zupanja. In 
South Serbia and South and East Montenegro also the primitive 
conditions prevail. There is found there a rule of recession, not from 
all final syllables but from final open vowels, in which cases long 
syllables receive a long rising tone and short syllables a falling tone: 
tvila <Ctvil& "silk ' ,'iistra <sestrd ‘sister’. Next come dialects which 
retract the accent from both a final open syllable and a final closed 
short syllabic: dial, potok potok <Jx>t 6 k ‘brook*. In these areas the 
long syllable takes a long rising tone, but the short syllable may be 
rising or falling. All these are stages in the evolution of the final Sto 
solution, exemplified in the standard speech, in which accent-shift 
occurs also from a final long syllable. There is thus a general retrac¬ 
tion characteristic of Standard Serbocroat, as fixed by Karadiid, and 
valid for Hercegovina, the South-West, Central Serbia (Sumadija) 
and the Banat. 

As fully developed in Standard Serbocroat the tonic system includes 
shorts falling (••) and rising ( ') and longs falling (*) and rising ('). The 
signs were applied by Karad 2 i< 5 . All syllables after the stress have a 
falling tone, which he left unmarked when short, but marked, some¬ 
what ambiguously, with a circumflex when long(*). When more than 
one accent is written on a word, only the first marks a stress: S. koji 
‘which’, zdpitd ‘asked’ d&di ‘came’. The unstressed long syllable is 
sometimes marked by the usual long diacritic ( ), which has the 
advantage that it can be placed above a prctonic long vowel, unlike 
Karadiid’s circumflex: c.g. dial, zittui ‘winter’ Sivim ‘I live’. 

The tonic accent is recessive. It passes back one syllable towards 
the beginning of the word, and it should be noted that this applies 
equally to words borrowed from Turkish. Consequently, one can 
only be sure that the accent is primitive when it is one of those that 
fall on a first syllable, and there is external evidence (from Ca) to show 
that it is not due to recession. There can be no stress on a final 
syllable where there is more than one in the word. Original long rising 
tones became falling shorn. The rising long (") and rising short (') 
tones of the present language are thus innovations. Original long 
falling tones remain: S. glds ‘voice’ snijeg (sneg in the e- dialect) ‘snow’ 
Jdb ‘oak’. In the transcription of snijeg, we must allow for the effect of 
the full group, which is composed of two short elements, of which the 
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first is a fifth higher than the second. The method of transcription 
(-«;>-) shows that the general effect is a fall of pitch, and that half the 
whole vocalic effect amounts to the duration of a short vowel. The 
actual effect might have been more clearly rendered by a large 
circumflex or an acute followed by a grave t-lji-). 

Original long rising tones were shortened and made to fall: S. krava 
'cow' rdna ‘wound’ fudo ‘miracle’. Long vowels which precede the 
original stress, and which have become stressed by recession of 
accent, are rising longs ("): S. gcn.sg. ndga ‘naked’ iuta ‘yellow’ 
(fern.) erna ‘black’ (fern.) ruka ‘hand’, nag £ut crn. 

Original short syllables in monosyllables due to the loss of final jer 
arc lengthened and falling: S. B 6 g ‘God’ led ‘ice’ m 6 i ‘power’/GS. 
Bdga etc. 

Certain consonants lengthen preceding vowels in the same syllable: 
at the end of words, v j (but not c when the tone was originally rising: 
Idt 'lion' nOv 'new'): b6j ‘battle’ krdj ‘end’, adjectives in -dv -tv; any 
consonant followed by j <-//-: pirje ‘plumage’ zfnje ‘grains' zdrdvlje 
‘health’, though in the next syllable; It n m closing the syllabic, or vj 
closing a syllable other than the last. A number of suffixes, however, 
do not share in this lengthening. 

(iii) Slovene. In this language the tone is largely recessive, but upon 
principles unlike those of Ca- and §to-Serbocroat. The tones are three: 
short and virtually falling ('), long rising (') and long falling ( A ). Under 
stress all short syllables arc lengthened. A final rising tone shifts to a 
preceding syllable, i.e. the rise is anticipated and is at last attracted to 
the mediumly tense pretonic: Slov. gdra ‘hill’ Ms fcm.sg. bdsa ‘bare¬ 
foot’/R. gora bosa. There arc a number of circumstances which prevent 
the tone-shift: it does not occur with neo-acute tones resulting from 
metatony; in the case of the ending -i <-(;>; if the syllable has become 
final through loss of jer, or if jer has been lost in the pretonic syllabic: 
Slov. glavdr 'chief kupca ‘of the merchant’. Conversely, a falling tone 
tends to be delayed and so transferred to a following syllable, which is 
lengthened thereby: Slov. Bogd ‘of God', zlatd ‘gold’ (S. zldto ; cf. 
B. zlatd). 

The full circumstances of tone-change in Slovene are obscure. It 
seems probable that original rising longs were shortened, and then 
lengthened in open syllables along with original rising shorts. In final 
open syllables no lengthening occurred. In closed syllables, other than 
the last, rising longs became falling longs: Slov. dimka dlm ‘smoke’; 
this happened also when the following syllabic was originally long (as 
ISF. a-stems, IS. pres.indie., definite declension of adjectives). A 
falling tone lengthened original short vowels: Slov. B 6 g ‘God’ ndi 
‘night’, and case-endings. When new long vowels have resulted from 
contraction the tone falls when the stress was on the first element, and 
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rises when the stress was on the second: Slov. igrdm '1 play' R. igrdju, 
instr.sg. to ‘by that’ <CSI . m toj<j. 

Musical tone has been lost in some forms of Slovene, e.g. in Styria. 

177. Hardening in Slovene, Serbocroat and Bulgarian. The system of 
alternation between hard/soft forms of vowels and consonants has 
been entirely abandoned in Slovene and Serbocroat, and to some 
extent in Bulgarian. In Old Bulgarian it was well defined, and the 
scribes frequently marked its presence by placing a little semi-circle to 
the right of a consonant, linking it with the following vowel. This 
symbolizes the essential nature of softening. It atfects both consonant 
and vowel, so that the one ends with an off-glide of the nature of [j] 
and the other begins with a [j] on-glidc. The relation was one of 
necessity. The off-glide and on-glidc being identical, it followed that 
a soft consonant was bound to lead to a soft vowel, and a soft vowel 
could only be preceded by a soft consonant. All consonants may be 
modified by the soft off-glide without necessarily changing their 
timbre or area of articulation, but some were modified in a palatal 
direction, and so palatalized, though still forming part of their original 
series. The last stage was the conversion of palatalized consonants, 
related to hard consonants by palatal modification, into palatal con¬ 
sonants which subsist as autonomous speech-units. As to vowels, 
softening was originally a feature of the front vowels ( i e 1 I, which 
arc sometimes known as the palatal vowels. 

Among these vowels, e l became hard in Proto-Czech, as we have 
seen (section 141). When soft jer was lost, it did not normally leave 
behind a softened consonant, as in Polish or Russian. The vowels 
mentioned became normal front vowels, without previous on-glidc, and 
therefore did not require palatal off-glide in the previous consonant. 
The tendency towards hardness is continued and fulfilled by Slovene 
and Serbocroat, in which the remaining front vowels became hard, 
that is, normal, and, pari passu, all consonants became hard. In the 
case of soft jer this is clearly indicated in early Serbo-Slavonic docu¬ 
ments. Only one sign (s) is used for both jers, because they imported 
no distinction. Both signs have been used in Modem Bulgarian 
script, but without effecting any distinction at the end of a word: 
MB. aeiib ‘day’ is pronounced den (and now spelt sen) despite the 
soft jer. But there are dialects in which it is pronounced deii, and the 
history of Bulgarian shows that the process of hardening is most 
recent in that tongue. In it there arc two variants of l, viz. ’a and e, 
due to the influence of the vowel of the following syllable. The opener 
type softens the preceding consonant in Modem (East) Bulgarian: 
MB. bila belt ‘white’ (bdla,beli, now spelt 6fuia Oe.in), mleko ‘milk’ 
(mldko, now spelt m.hiko). This vowel retained its on-glide long 
enough in Serbocroat to develop into a diphthong or a dissyllable in 
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Jc-Scrbocro'at ( jekavltina ), which Karad 2 id adopted as the standard; 
the diphthong further developed into a vowel, either 1 or e ( ikavitina / 
ekavltina). But in all three forms the vowel became normal and self- 
contained, implying no softening of the previous consonant. In 
Modern Bulgarian ja ju soften a previous consonant: MB. Gdnju 
(Gdriu) tja (fa). It is not so with S. hut a ‘house’, in which the final -a 
is a normal a, and is written as such. As a result of the normalizing of 
vowels in Scrbocroat and Slovene it was possible for Kanulzid to 
recognize and abstract the sound j, as a consonant or semivowel, and 
add it to the Cyrillic alphabet. With a break in logic, it has been used 
also in the groups Ij nj to denote palatal I A, which would have been 
better represented under their own signs (/ n have sometimes been 
so used). 

The phenomena of palatalization are not wholly conditioned by 
softness. Palatalized consonants have continued their natural line of 
development into palatals, unimpeded by the loss of softening; and 
the palatals, in their turn, have become normal in their types, and so 
‘hard’. They arc marked by strong off-glides still, but these arc of the 
sibilant nature (/ or /) appropriate to the pre- and medio-palatal 
positions. They are no longer accompanied by further off-glides of 
the nature of j. 

Note. The premiss of the present work is that softness before front 
vowels was a Common Slavonic feature which has been preserved c.g. 
in Polish and Russian, partly preserved e.g. in Czech and largely lost 
in South Slav. It is, however, worth noting that a theory has been 
advanced according to which this softness developed in certain 
languages as a result of the change of certain vowels from front to 
back, the process being c.g. te >/‘o followed by generalization of t' 
before front vowels. It is true that while such changes of vowel- 
quality are unknown in Standard Scrbocroat and Ukrainian there arc 
several in Polish (e >0, < ><j, <?>a) and Russian (e >0, < >a) and one 
in Czech (< >a). A compromise-theory would suggest that the change 
of vowel-quality may have helped to preserve a Common Slavonic 
feature. A. V. Isadenko of Bratislava has drawn attention to the fact 
that softening of consonants is commonest in those languages which 
have relatively fewest vowels (c.g. Polish with 5 only, counting f and 
q as forms of e and o, and yasa form of«) and disappears in proportion 
with the increase in vowels (e.g. in Scrbocroat, which — counting for 
instance d a a d as four vowels, and including the sonant r—has 24). 
R. Jakobson of the Prague phonological school has discussed softness 
in non-Slav languages adjacent to the Slavonic area (c.g. East 
Lithuanian). 

178. Oral I otcels. . 4 . 0 . SIov. kakd ‘how’ jdgnje ‘lamb’ drevesa 
‘trees’ devica ‘girl’; S. jdbuka ‘apple’ kdduna ‘Turkish lady' jitrva 
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‘sister-in-law’ dusa ‘soul'; B. t rata ‘door’ burja ‘storm’ igrdja ‘I play', 
Slov. ore/‘ass’, S. divot ‘life’ dpft ‘again’ dkolo ‘around’; B. oblak ‘doud’ 
podmogvam ‘I help’ pivo ‘beer’. 

Unstressed a in Bulgarian tends to be pronounced [a], as to 
some extent it does in Russian, and unstressed o to be pronounced 
[u]: [vrati biira igraja pudmagvam pfvu], though the latter is 
officially discouraged. The pronunciation [a] may even be used for 
stressed a. 

E. (i) CSI.OB. i: Slov. koleno ‘knee’ ilotika ’of a man’ povist ‘tale’ 
potreba ‘need’, the vowel usually being pronounced as dosed [e]; 
S. bijelo ‘white’ svijet ‘world’ djed ‘grandfather’; S.Serbian and 
Macedonian: Tpi66i-r}a = OB. Sr edict, ripisSpiava** Prizren, TTpiXkcrro?-= 
Prilep ArafioXis- Dtbol; B. bila bili ‘white’, t fra viri ‘faith ', gnizdo 
‘nest’ (\VB. e/e, EB. 'a /e; the modern spelling had n or e). Un¬ 
stressed B. e (i) tends to [i], though this is also discouraged. 

The Greek transcriptions show that i had, in South Serbia and 
Macedonia, a very open pronunciation in stressed syllables, of the 
nature of in or ea, possibly ['#]. Rumanian words borrowed from 
Bulgarian, and native Latin words which show metaphony like that 
of Eastern Bulgarian, represent the sound by ea: Rum. veac ‘age’ 
deal ‘hill’ teard/ pi. seri ‘evening’. The pronunciation of stressed i 
divides Modem Bulgarian into two main zones. In the west it is 
always e; in the east, from which it derives the standard pronunciation, 
it is e before originally soft consonants; before hard consonants it may, 
when stressed, become 'a: \VB. bila bili/ EB. bdla beli, but iovik ‘man’ 
and other words have the quality e even in East Bulgarian. By analogy 
one also finds jd followed by front vowels. The West Bulgarian 
tendency may have originated in a small north-western focus, and have 
spread southwards and eastwards during the last two hundred years. 
South-west Bulgarian had a different pronunciation, as we have seen. 
In South-eastern Bulgarian (south of Tatar Pazardiik-Burgas and 
cast of Tatar Pazard 2 ik- 5 cr-Salonica) the pronunciation of i is ja jd 
in all circumstances. 

Serbocroat is divided into three parts (cutting across the division 
by the criteria ito la kaj) according to the treatment of i. The most 
important is the central and southern region of the Jc-dialcct (jikavl- 
tina), in which i gave je with originally rising intonation and ije with 
falling intonation: S. vjera 'faith' djelo ‘deed’ [original rising longs 
becoming falling shorts, see section 176 (b) ii] vijek ‘age’ tijelo ‘body’. 
But after r,je appears as e: trebd ‘it is necessary’, and 1 >cfore j and o as 
i: smijati se ‘laugh’ bio ‘white’. To the cast of these dialects, in the 
Sumadija and the border region from Prizren to Timok, / >r; these 
are E-dialects ( ikavltina ). To the west, along the shores of Istria and 
Dalmatia, / >» (I-dialccts, ikavltina), but in North-west Bosnia and 
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inland part* of Dalmatia i/je alternate, doubtless as the result of 
migration from South Serbia northwards. In the oldest Latin tran¬ 
scriptions of Dalmatian names e was employed: Negovan Vera 
Belgrado. Old Croat documents written in Glagolitic script have t: 
naslidmka 'heir' (GS.) 1392,/S. ndsljednika. In the island of Lastovo 
the distinction of je/ije is given a sje/ji, and that was how it appeared 
in the poets of the Ragusan school (16th cent.). That there was an 
early division of Serbia into two regions, in the eastern one of which 
i t both gave e, and in the western remained distinct (as ije/e) seems 
dear. It is not dear that any advantage arises from Leskien’s method 
of explaining i and jt by positing an originally close [e:], since the 
same result would be achieved through the diphthong [it] resulting 
from fractioning the long vowel [c:]. The closed e of Slovene does not 
support the hypothesis of a close vowel in Scrbocroat, since it appears 
to be of recent origin. 

Slov. e is as old as the oldest monuments (Freising, io-nth cent.): 
greehou (gen.pl.) ‘of sins’ vmenati 'I believe’ imeti ‘have’. I here is 
nothing to indicate its exact quality. In parts of the modern area the 
long close e develops into a falling diphthong ei, which may dissimilatc 
its parts and become ai. In Carinthia i >» it, a result which, under the 
special conditions of the dialect, implies original [e:]. 

(ii) CSl.OB. e: Slo v.jelen ’stag’; S. Mi'flow jt dan ’one’ eto ’behold’; 
B. tzero ‘lake’. 

Apart from the demonstrative element f- every initial Slavonic e 
becomes je~, though in Modern Bulgarian this has largely been lost 
(as in tzero). Foreign words have initial e-: S. ekondmiian ‘economic 
eksplodtisati ‘exploit’ evdndelje ‘gospel’. In Bulgarian unstressed t 
tends to become [i]: [fziru]; cf. / above. 

U. Slov. S. ruda B. rudd ‘ore’. 

Y /. Slov. sin ‘son’ storiti ‘make’; S. biti ‘be’ biti ‘strike’; B. bivl 
‘late, ex-’. Senile ‘the women’. 

Among the Freising documents one finds y represented as ui: 
OSIov. buiti ‘ be’/ biti, hui bi, mui mi * we’ (10-tith cent.). The spelling 
was based on the equation ui = Germ. u. There are alternative spellings 
in u and iu. The sign transliterated y was used in Old Serbian docu¬ 
ments: OS. pribyti ‘dwell’ 1234-40, but its pronunciation was « as 
may be seen from the ultracorrection s ynimi vsimi ‘with all others’ 
inf mi in the same text. Occasional confusion of y/i occurred dialectal- 
ly even in Old Bulgarian (1 rybi/ribi ‘fish’ pokrivaemd 'we veil’, 12th 
cent.). The distinction was, however, regularly maintained in the 
thiiteenth century, and only after that did it fail in Bulgarian. \et one 
Bulgarian fragment of the thirteenth century has no letter for y, 
though the conservative practices of Bulgarian men of letters helped 
to retain the sign as late as the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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Naturally it appeared often enough in the wrong place. In South¬ 
east Macedonia the vowel has persisted as di or has become d. 

Jers. Slov. dei ‘rain’ dan ‘day’ mah ‘moss’; S. diin mahorina; B. den 
mdeh (OB. dint miichu). In S. it often appears as a fill-vowel: fdkat 
•fact’. 

In weak position the jers disappear. In strong position they vocalize 
to Slov. a/e, S. a, MB. e/d. The difference in Slovene is one of 
quantity. The short vowel is written e and pronounced [a], akin to 
MB. d, in which case it may disappear from pronunciation and even 
from spelling: konfno \koniftno ‘finally’; but when lengthened the 
vowel becomes a. This is in conformity with the usage of the south 
and west, including Lower Carinthia and the literary dialect. In the 
cast and north, however, e is found for both jers, as in Czech. This is 
another example of the function of Slovene to serve as a bridge 
between the Balkans and West Slavonic. The loss and confusion of 
the jers is attested for the tenth century by the Freising documents: 
OSlov. zimirt/OB. sumrtt ‘death’ dim den/ OB. dint ‘day’ selomj OB. 
sulomd 'to the messengers’. 

When the Serbs pressed into the Balkans in the sixth and seventh 
centuries they still had the two jers, as may be seen in the equivalence 
of Romance and Slavonic forms of place-names: Buccari/Bdkar 
Civitatem/Cdptat C in'tat Coreyra nigra/Ktkar. They arc omitted in 
weak position from Latin documents of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and in strong position they arc confused: sitnicus sutimku 
‘captain’. By 1300 a appears for them in Glagolitic documents: 
va ime otca ‘in the name of the Father* /v 1392. This spelling was 
current in Bosnia in the fourteenth century alongside the 
traditional orthography. This included but one symbol for both jers 
(1.) which was sometimes doubled in strong position: ebb ‘this’. No 
doubt it represented an obscure vowel in many instances, e.g. when 
the vowel was short; but it has become a full vowel a in Serbocroat 
and the Scrbo-Bulgar dialects from Prizren to the Timok: S. dan 
‘day’ sdn ‘dream’. In Montenegro and South Serbia it is a dull vowel, 
akin in timbre to Fr. eu Germ. 0 . In the north-west, among the 
Quarnero Islands and in Crcs (Cherso), the resulting vowels vary 
between a e and o: pis ‘dog’ otic 'father’ (Vrbnik), pds otic (Dobrinj), 
ddn ‘day’ denis ‘today’ (Crcs). 

The tendency to confuse the jers was already felt in Old Bulgarian: 
OB. Hdd/ludu ‘having gone’. They were sometimes distinguished not 
on their own merits, but by reference to the nature of the vowel in the 
following syllable: OB. vund/vini ‘outside’ dOva/divi ‘two’ sdlo/zili 
‘bad’. The resulting obscure vowel in Modern Bulgarian is d [a]. The 
soft jer, when pronounced as a vowel, has been replaced by the sign for 
the hard jer. It was without significance at the end of a word, and 
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marks softness of the consonant only when appearing between a 
consonant and vowel: Uokso = C 6 do; in some spellings it has been 
used before the masculine definite article; k6hi,ts 'the horse’ (now 
written kohut). In some central dialects and occasionally in the 
Rhodope Mountains and in the north-east, this vowel becomes fully 
vocalized as a: dial, da! ‘rain’ sldnce ‘sun’ magld ‘mist’. 

There have also been hesitations in the literary language between 
d/e: ddn den ‘day*. This is a dialectal feature of the north-east, the 
north-west, the south-west and Macedonia. A narrower range (South¬ 
west Bulgaria and Macedonia) is that of the vocalization of d as o: 
dial. (Prilcp and Salonika) do! ‘rain’ von ‘outside’ nokol ‘nail ' diid vdn 
nokdt. The two tendencies together mark Macedo-Bulgarian, and 
their presence in Old Bulgarian texts is a clear proof of dialect: OB. 
sond/sdnd ’sleep’ rabotil ‘that slave’ dines! ‘today’ deneld 'that day’, 
-ondj-emi -omd/~emu ~oehd/-echd. 

179. Nasal Vouels. Slov. govedo ‘ox’ bddem ‘I shall be’; S. gdveda 
(pi.) ‘cattle’ biidem; B. govedo bada. 

Denasalization has taken place in all three languages. The soft nasal 
( has given e in all (in Slovene usually closed (ej), but the hard nasal o 
has given varied solutions: Slov. o (usually closed [o]) S. u B. d/a. The 
situation has been further obscured in Bulgarian by conservative 
(but largely unctymological) orthographies, which used the sign of 
the hard nasal vowel, though with the same value as the hard jet had 
achieved, that is, * = s = d. The first sign alone might be used 
initially. 

There arc dialectal differences in the Slovene derivatives of <, 
viz., north-east d (as sometimes in Slovak), Carinthia je, Upper 
Carinthia ja, Gorizia a. There are some traces of nasality in dialects: 
mesene/mfsec ‘moon, month’. For o the Freising documents, which 
were written partly under the influence of Old Bulgarian models 
(10-uth cent.), have on/un o/u: OSlov. poronso (poronio) OB. 
poroio; MSlov. porofiti ‘command’ dusii/dulo (AS.) ‘soul’ vueruiu 
’believe’. The modem solution o is exceptional among the standard 
forms of Slavonic languages, but it is continued dialectally through 
the Kaj and Ca dialects of Scrbocroat. 

There were nasal vowels in Scrbocroat between the seventh and 
tenth centuries. They were lost in the eleventh, before Serbian 
records commence, but there are still traces of them in Ca. Foreigners 
heard < as e(n) and o as a very close un: Motimird — Muncimirus (9th 
cent.) Mowrmfipoi (10th cent.)/ Mutimir (nth cent.). Examples of 
nasalization persist to some extent in Istria and Dalmatia: Ca dunbOk/ 
dubok (OB. gtyboku) ‘deep’ kolembat (with intrusive nasal)/ kolebati se 
‘stagger’. CSI. < >e extends through Yugoslavia into Western 
Bulgaria, and is normal for the Bulgarian literary tongue. At the 
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north-west end of this area, however, it becomes a after a palatal 
(/ i <Tmedially, but not finally: jazik ‘tongue’ jatmen ‘barley 1 
(Fiumc). zajik ‘tongue’ (KrY)/jezik jidmin, but final -e <-< remains in 
Ca. dale (GS.) ‘of a soul’ pridote ‘they approached’. CSI. o >« is 
general in the Ca and Kaj dialects (ddkavftina, kdjkavItina), but in 
some nonhern Ca-dialccts the treatment differs as to length viz. u 
(short)/wo (long): NCa. kiiea ‘house’ ru 6 ka ‘hand’ pu 6 t 'road’. 
Occasionally o is found: Ca. gOlob ‘dove’ ieno (AN.) ‘ woman‘/gfl/iiA 

In Hast Bulgarian dialects f >e >a not only after palatals (/i ij), 
but after all sorts of palatalized consonants: EB. idden ‘thirsty’ idtva 
‘harvest, crop’ ima ‘name’ klatva ‘curse’, as well as the normal it den 
ietva ime ktelva. The Serbo-Bulgar dialects from Prizren to the Timok 
have o >w as in Scrbocroat. Elsewhere the effect of nasality is seen in 
a duller pronunciation of the vowel, which otherwise remains as open 
as possible, giving, in the first instance, a relaxed nasal d (like the 
Portuguese nasal d am in Id cama). This sound is heard in the region 
of Salonica, in South-west Macedonia, and in Albania; it is sometimes 
followed by a perceptible consonant before another consonant (as 
with the 1 olish nasals): dm. Other varieties of pronunciation are 
sonant m and fully consonantal am tern om: dial, zermp zomp 
rm/> B. zdb ‘tooth’, dial, rdnkaf B. rdka ‘hand’. In the Central 
Rhodope area the pronunciation is a very open o, which has been 
transcribed o o do, and in South-west Bulgarian there is a forward 
pronunciation of the back nasal as d: dial, zdbi' teeth’. The two nasals 
were both very open in Old Bulgarian (approximated nasal d/d), and 
were sometimes exchanged. In the literary language d sometimes 
appears as a. The outlying Siebenburgen Bulgarian dialect dating 
from the thirteenth century shows that it was the nasal of a final 
syllable which was first weakened: bande OB. bodo ‘I shall be*. 

180. (a) Tort. Slov. grad ‘city’ grab ‘pea’ vrdna ‘crow’ slddek ‘sweet’ 
tldma ‘straw’ gleha ‘head’ glas ‘voice’ mldd ‘young’ br/sa ‘birch’ brig 
‘hank’ mle’ko ‘milk’; S. grad krdva ‘cow’ vrdn ‘raven’ vrdna sludak 
slama gldva glds mldd plijrn ‘booty’ brijeg mlrjeko; B. gradgrach glavd 
glas brizd brfg mliko (6pe:ia, fipnr, M.uii«i). 

The common solutions arc trat flat trit tUt, and the latter give the 
variant solutions of / which differentiate Scrbocroat dialects. In this 
language there is found a constant set of differences due to tone. The 
falling tone remains as a long falling tone, whether in one syllable or 
in two: t ran ptijen. The original rising tone is converted into a short 
falling tone: vrdna. Thus, with regard to length, Scrbocroat has longs 
where Czechoslovak has shorts, and shorts for longs. The reason is 
that the Scrbocroat development has had tone and the Czechoslovak 
length as the primary consideration. 
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(A) Ort. Slov. rama ‘shoulder’ raz ‘away from’ rasti ‘grow’ ladja' ship' 
laket ‘elbow’; S. rdlo ‘plough’ rob ‘slave’ lada lakat Idkom ‘greedy’; 
B. ramo rob Iddija. 

The original difference of tone in the formula 6 rt/ort- docs not 
normally appear as a difference of vowel. 

(c) Tart. Slow ffv ‘worm’ d 6 lg ‘long’ solnce ‘sun’; S. grlo ’throat' 
bfz ‘swift’ dfvo ‘wood’ suiter ‘sun’ buha ‘flea’ smrt ‘death’ ern ‘black’ 
pun ‘full’ £ut ‘yellow’ siiza ‘tear’; B. Irdv ddlg dhlg bdrmi ‘lip’ sldnce 
‘sun’ smdrt ‘death’ pdlen ‘full’. 

In such circumstances nJ Id in Old Bulgarian stood for sonant r I. 
That is the point from which the modern South Slavonic tongues 
have developed, either retaining the sonant, or resolving it into a 
consonant preceded or followed by a vowel. 

In Slovene the solutions of f / arc r ol (pronounced ou). In western 
Slovene dialects ar is found for {■; and in the extreme west and east 
u stands in place of ol. The latter is often pronounced ou in long 
syllables and u in short syllables, even in the standard language. 

In Serbocroat the sonant r is almost universal. At the beginning of 
words it sometimes vocalizes: S. rda ‘rust’ rijrai ‘rye’. During the 
middle ages the sonant was spelt in various ways: r in Glagolitic docu¬ 
ments, ri in Cyrillic, occasionally er in Ragusa (13th cent.), and ar in 
Dalmatian Latin of the sixteenth century. All these spellings signify 
one sound, which tvas described in 1649: ‘mortem aliqui scribunt 
mart, aliqui smert, aliqui alii sine vocali smrt; sed in communi usu 
loquendi non dicitur smart ncc smert, sed modo quodam aspero ita ut 
vocal is non advertatur'. To imitate the sound this grammarian 
(Nicaglia) used the formula rrt. There is an i-element in the pro¬ 
nunciation used in the island of Lastovo (G P. prist ‘of fingers’/S. 
prstd). It appears in eleventh-century transcriptions like Tirpimir 
Girdan NopdrrptSov— A'Srrf Hr do. In the Quarncro Islands the pro¬ 
nunciations vary’: r ar er err dr ri. 

Initially / >S. la, but occasionally o: lagati ‘lie’ Id* ‘lie’ ld£ica/ 6 £ica 
‘spoon’ pridnuti ‘stick’. Between consonants it was ‘dark’ or hollow. 
In the Quarncro Islands it persists as a sonant: dial, dig ‘long’ pin ‘full’. 
It is found in long syllables at Knetevac in South Serbia: dial, vlk 
wo lF. Among the Dalmatian Islands the sonant has been diversely 
vocalized as el ol al, whence also e o: dial, dig dog ‘long’ pdln ‘full’. 
This diversity is found in Dalmatian documents of the eleventh 
century: l ilkan V elkan/ S. I iskan. Croatian Glagolitic documents of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have only l: mUanie ‘silence’ 
dlian ‘due’ Vlkhd. However, the development / >« is already attested 
by Ragusan writers of the fifteenth century: puns ‘full’ napuni ‘fill’ 
(Mendetid and Drlid’s poems, early 16th cent.). From this u there 
developed a diphthong uo in Ragusan and Bosnian works of the 
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seventeenth century (suonce ‘sun’), but that represents a side-line. At 
first the timbre’ of the vowel resulting from / may not have been 
precise, as vacillations occur: Vokac Vttkac Vuokac, Vole Voch Vuoch. 
The vocalization of final consonant -/>S. o was not contemporary 
with the vocalization of the sonant /, but later. In consequence, it has 
not yet completed its development over the Serbocroat area, since it is 
kept at Lastovo in the order of words ja tan rtkal 'I have said’, but 
dropped in the order reka tan. Elsewhere among the Dalmatian 
Islands final consonantal -/ is dropped: dial. W ‘been’ pobegnu ‘fled’, 
whereas in the northern group of them, from Krk to Vis (Lissa), it is 
still regularly maintained: dial, videl ‘saw’ rtkal ‘said’. The earliest 
specimens of this change are found in Bosnia in the fourteenth 
century and at Kagusa about 1400: veseo ‘joyful’. 

181. Final Vowels. A peculiar feature of some forms of Serbocroat 
is the unvoicing of final vowels under certain conditions. 

182. Velars. Slow dekle ‘girl’ drag ‘dear’ duh ‘spirit’; S. niiki ‘of 
Ni 5 ’ nego ‘but’ driigi ‘second’ htjiti ‘wish’; B. kdm ‘to’ bogdt ‘rich’ 
drugs ‘others’ chljab ‘bread’. S.Slov. h <CS 1 . ch tends to become a pure 
aspiration (as Eng. A), especially in Serbocroat, where it is frequently 
dropped: ’oiu ‘I will’. 

There has been no development of soft velars (A g ch) as in Russian 
and Polish, save to some extent in Bulgarian, since the general 
hardening of vowels and consonants has made this unnecessary. 
S. kidatt ‘rend’ ginuti ‘perish’ derive 1 <y without affecting the 
normality of the consonant. Owing to the absence of soft velars as 
such, Gk. Romance kg and Turkish kg (Magyar gy) are represented 
by S. i d: S. celija ‘cell’ fipur ‘garden’ tiimur ‘charcoal’ Diirad 
‘George’ dakon ‘deacon’ dak ‘student’ derddn ‘necklace’ Madar/ 
Mildidr ‘Magyar’ (from cella K^noOpa kOmur 6i<5k(ovos) gerdan). 

183. Dentals and Aheolars. T D. Slov. Uto ‘corn’ k 6 st ‘bonc’/A 6 ta 
‘hut’ n 6 i ‘night’ m 6 l ‘might’, d 6 m ‘house’ dijah ‘student '/meja 
‘boundary’; S. tijelo ' body'/svijeea ‘candle’ n 6 i m 6 i, djilo ‘deed’/Ca. 
meja Sto. meda; B. telo [ti.. ,]/svelt no!t molt; d/lo [ii...]/medda. 
Before ja ju the consonants are palatalized in Bulgarian: [titu] tjutjun 
[tutun] ‘tobacco’, and some Bulgarians palatalize these and other 
consonants before t », though not so markedly as in Russian: B. den 
is thus pronounced as [den] or [den]. 

In the development of CSI. •/ •</ South Slavonic is opposed to West 
and East Slavonic, but is not united within itself. The Slovene forms 
arc further developments of those in Serbocroat, but Bulgarian forms 
arc independent. The pronunciation / is said to occur in the Dal¬ 
matian Islands, in some regions, but in the same districts d has 
developed into j, as in Slovene. In most parts of Yugoslavia a sibilant 
off-glide has been developed, and i d arc readily confused with t di. 
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Conversely, in Ragusa and parts of Bosnia and Hercegovina the 
tendency is to discard t d£ in favour of t d. In Bulgarian the develop¬ 
ment has been: •Iyti'plti'pit and similarly •d'yid. The sibilant 
off-glide was anticipated before the dental and then lost in a soft off- 
glide (OB. tiid), which has since been hardened (MB. it id). Akin to 
these developments has been that of *skj •sk: Slow ii S. it it B. It. 
In Old Serbian documents the sounds are written k g: pobtki pobeci 
'flee' te svagju.svadu ‘dispute’ 1387. This is due to the close resem¬ 
blance of i d and kg, when the latter arc strongly palatalized. It is the 
pronunciation current in Macedo-Bulgarian dialects: brajka ‘brothers’ 
gavolite ‘the devils’, and upon it is based the Standard Bulgarian 
gerund in -ajki/-rjki. 

Medial -<//- sometimes occurs in Slovene (as in West Slavonic), not 
all instances being explicable by analogy. 

L RN S Z. Slov. Up ‘beautiful’ ljudje' people’, hrib ‘hill’ morjf sea’, 
neb 6 ‘sky’ njiva ‘field’, ndsiti ‘bear’ nosim ‘1 bear’, kdzati ‘show’ kditm 
I show ; S. bio ‘been’ lijep ljudi tri ‘three’ m 6 rr, nebo njegov ‘his’, 
nositi nBsim, kdzati kaiem; B. Up Ijtide, tri more/pi. morjd, rubi bdnja 
‘bath’, mitleite ‘reflexion’. 

In Serbocroat /, final of a word or syllable, becomes o, except when 
analogy intervenes: Biograd < Belugradd. In Slovene final / tends to 
be pronounced as tv: rekel [rfkrw] ‘he said’. 

Slov.S. Ij nj arc palatal consonants, not combined sounds. S. Ij 
results from CS 1 . •/;, from secondary Ij (<-//;-), from l+je (Jc-dialect), 
and from intrusive f: S. pbljt ‘field’ ddvljenje ‘choking’ zdrdvljr (-Ije) 
‘health’ Ijeto/Uto lito ‘summer’; Slov. krdlj' king’ ljub ‘dear’ volja 'will', 
but zdrdvje (- ije ). Similarly, nj develops from CSI. •nj, secondary nj 
(<-*»(/’-) and nje in the Jc-dialect. S. bdnja 'bath' pitanje ‘question’ 
njemdta dumbness’; Slov. bdnja zndnje ‘knowing’ njiva. Slov. rj is 
not a palatal f, but a normal r followed by a j. In Bulgarian r is softened 
before ja ju: B. morjd (pi.) [muri] ‘seas' razorjd [razuri] ‘I ruin’/ 
more razoren. Bulgarian also palatalizes l n s z before ja ju, and as / is 
hollow when final of a word or syllable or before a back vowel (includ- 
ing i) the consonant has three varieties: 11 i in £ak ; Irk iak (‘medicine, 
easy, lacquer ). The development *sj *zj />!£ is of Common Slavonic 
date. S z arc softened in Je-Scrbocroat before secondary j, and before 
Ij nj they tend to palatalize: S. miiljfnje ‘thought’ kainjenjt ‘punish¬ 
ment’ s njim/I jpfar'with him*. 

^ 184. Labials. 1 ‘ B I Xt. Slov. pijem ‘I drink’ pljuvdti ‘spit’, biti ‘hit’, 
in alive’ Hvljinjt ‘living’, mdh ‘moss’ zimlja ‘land’; S. pile ‘drink’, 
Ijiibiti ‘kiss’, in ihijenje, mdti ‘mother’ zemlja; B. korab ‘boat’ zemjd 
‘land’. 

T he intrusive / is a constant feature of Slovene and Serbocroat 
when a labial was originally followed by j. It was also the most usual 
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result in Old Bulgarian, where (in the Zographensis manuscript, for 
instance) there arc about 4 zemli to t semi. The hesitation is evidence 
of dialectal variation, and it is upon that difference of dialect that the 
absence of intrusive / in Modem Bulgarian depends. The exceptions 
in the literary language are words borrowed or imitated from Russian 
or Church-Slavonic. These include the use of the ending -enie, fitted 
to form abstract nouns from verbs. 

In Serbocroat initial v + consonant gives u-: utorak 'Tuesday' < 
viituruku, and the preposition vi gives u. 

F. F occurs in Slavonic only as a result of unvoicing v (B. zdrav 
[zdraf] "healthy'), or in imitative words (S. frkati ‘puff), or as a 
reduction of B. chv (B. chvald ‘praise’ [fola]) and S. hv in some 
dialects, or (in one WSIav. word) from -pdv~. Otherwise / is foreign: 
Slov. fant ‘boy’ S. flldii ‘ivory’ flldidn ‘dish’ finatts ‘revenue-officer’ 
feudalham filosdfija B. famtlija fileklik ‘cartridge-box’ Frdncija (Italian 
fante T. fU-difi Jmean fifeklik etc.). 

185. Palatals. Apart from the new palatals arising from dentals, 
there are those due to the first and second Slavonic palatalizations 
(/ S i/c z s). They become relatively hard in South Slavonic, but have 
no special history, save that i has sometimes become r in Serbocroat 
and Slovene, e.g. Slov. morem ‘I can’. 

B. FORMS 
(i) VERBS 

186. Classes of Verbs. These have been classified on the basis of Old 
Bulgarian in section 48. The old forms were continued in South 
Slavonic thus: 

A. Athematic. See sections 187, 188. 

B. Thematic. 

(i) 1. k g: Slov. peti ‘bake’ peiem; S. pedi peiem, mdei ‘be able’/ 
mdgu mdiri; B. pekd petei. 

2. t d: Slov. bresti ’wade’ bredem; S. plesti ‘plait’ plitfm; B. 
metd ‘swcep’ v 

3 . p b v: Slov. grebsti ‘scratch’ grebem; S. gristi grebem; B. 
greba. 

4. s 2: Slov. nesti ‘beai’ nesem; S. nesti nesem; B. ntsd. 

5. m n: Slov. peti pnem ’stretch’; S. kleti ‘curse’ kunim; B. 
kdtnd. 

6. / r: Slov. mreti ‘die’ mrem: SI. mrijiti mrijem, klati ‘stab’ 
kdljem; B. umrd melja ‘grind’. 

7. vowels: Slov. biti ‘strike’ bijem; S. biti bijhn, {uti ‘hear’ 
ciijfm, piti ‘drink’ pijem, ptiti ‘swim’ pltjem, kriti ‘hide’ 
krijtm, duti ‘blow’ diijem, znati ‘know’ zndm. 
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(ii) i. vowel: Slov. tonid ‘sink’ tonem; S. tdnuti tdnem; B. minuvam 
/mindvam ‘pass’. 

2. consonant: Slov. vsdigniti 'raise’ vzdignem; S. tisnuti 'press’ 
t'isnem; B. dvigam. 

(iii) i: i. ej: Slov. umeti ‘know how to’ umem; S. umjeti iimtjem; 

B. itveja 'dwell'. 

2* »V Slov. letiti ‘fly’ letim; S. videti ‘sec’ t idlm; B. tdrpjd 
‘suffer’. 

(iv) i: Slov. govoriti ‘speak’ govorim; S. nosid ‘carry’ ndsim; B. 

govorja. 

(v) i. a: -aj-: Slov. igrdti ‘play’ igrdm; S. bivati ‘be’ bivdm; B. 

bjagam ‘run’. 

2- -j- •' Slov. pisati ‘write’ pi lent; S. vezati ‘bind’ r Hem; B. pile. 

3. zero: Slov. brad ‘gather’ berem; S. brad berem; B. bera ‘take’. 

4. -j-: Slov. dajiiti 'give' ddjem; S. kdjati ‘avenge’ kdjem; B. 
Idja ‘bark’. 

(vi) ova: Slov.kupotdd ‘buy’ kupujem; S. kupovati kiipujem\ B. 
kupuvam. 


187. Athematic Verbs. *Es/s. The present indicative runs: 
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In Serbocroat there arc two forms, the one full, the other enclitic. 

The full form contains an innovation in 3P. jisu/Oh. so MB. sa (pr. sd) 
Slov. sd. 1 S. jesmi hardened and gave a sonant (jesm sm), which has 
been vocalized separately by each language. The t of *sond is found in 
some Macedonian dialects: Maced, set. B. sa'fti ‘same’ is from the 
present participle; S. suiti ‘in person, absolute’ is from Church Slavonic. 

Other roots give the infin: Slov. bits S. bid, act.past part.: Slov. Ml 
bivh S. bio btvh B. btl, aorist, imperfect and conditional; as well as the 
future. Slov. bddem Mm S. biidrm B. fte bdda, imperative: Slov. 
b odHf*) S. budi(te) N. badi bddete, and future gerund (Slov. boddi S. 
biidiih ) and participle (B. bddelt). From this stem comes also an impf. 
part.active in Modem Bulgarian: B. badel. The Bulgarian gerund 
bidejki results from confusion between the stems bod- and by- (cf. 
aorist B. bidoch below). 

The aorist and imperfect have been lost in Slovene, which retains 
only an invariable bi for use with the past participle in -/ to express the 
conditional. There is no trace of a form like OB. biml (conditional) in 
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any of these languages. The aorist and imperfect in Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian run: 
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The old aorist B. bich is restricted to conditional uses: az bich bil 
‘I should be'. There is also an aorist with intrusive d, with stem bid-: 
B. bidoch nakdsan *1 was punished*. In Serbocroat bi is frequently 
used in P i 2 of the conditional (for bis mo biste), leaving 5 t bih/S 2 3 
P 1 2 3 bi. As the final h of bih is frequently dropped, the effect is much 
the same as in Slovene and Russian, namely, that of one invariable 
form. The original distinction between the 3 P. aor./impf. flexions is 
retained in Serbocroat (-Je/hu), but lost in Bulgarian (-cha). Conse¬ 
quent upon that has been the spread of ch to the other persons of the 
plural. Impf. 2 P. -lete has been lost. 

188. *£d., etc. 1 S *dodml >CSl.(OB.) </<jm/>Slov. dam S. dam B. 
dam 'I (shall) give'; Slov. j/m ‘I cat’ vem '1 know', OS. vijem/jem/S. 
imam ‘I have’, B. jam imam. These are at hematic forms, but, apart 
from 3 P., all other persons arc now thematic: S2 -! 3. - P.i -mo/me 2. 
-U (Di. -va 23. -la). The old athematic forms were eliminated in 
Slovene from the eleventh century (vis appears in the Freising docu¬ 
ments); in Serbocroat they disappeared with the fourteenth century, 
when 3 S. dd was found alongside 2. dasi v/si v/si 3. dastl; the thematic 
endings arc frequently found in Middle Bulgarian, but with final -I as 
a scribal anachronism as late as the seventeenth century. 3 P. *dodnti > 
OB. dad^tH >S!ov. dade (and then dado on the analogy of other 
conjugations), S. dade (and then dddu from the fourteenth century, on 
the same analogy), B. dadat. From this person the stem in d was 
spread to other persons: S. dadem B. dadel etc. The dental was 
retained also in 3 P. Slov. jedo S. jedu OS. vede/vedu B. jaddt MidB. 
t /do (13th cent.). A further complication was the presence of da-j-, 
from the root da with a thematic 7-suffix; and this j was spread to 
other verbs: 3 P. Slov. ddjoj/jo vtjo. Thus there was an apparent alter¬ 
nation d/j which caused d to spread to words in j: S. znddem * I know' 
imddem 'I hivc/znaj- imaj-. It was convenient in forming the stem of 
new aorists: S. dadoh jedoh imadoh, B. dddoch jadoch/S. dah jeh B. 
imach. The imperfects followed suit: S. imaddh jeddh B. imach. B. 
jai(te), imperative, is the old athematic form. Otherwise the impera¬ 
tives show intrusive d or j: Slov. daj(te) jedi(te) v/di(te) [OSlov. 
vej MSIov. pov(j(tej\. S. ddj(te) lmdj(te), B. ddj(le). 
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The fact that most other persons were thematic in flexion allowed 
i S. dam to exercise a vast effect upon all conjugations in Serbocroat 
and Slovene, and upon some in Bulgarian. These took the flexion 
t S. -m. Since by contraction aje^a it was possible to set up an 
analogy between these contracted verbs and dam , which worked as 
follows: dilajei > Slov. delal: da!:: dam: dilam/ OB. dilajo. In 
Slovene this tS. -m has spread to all conjugations, and has been 
accompanied by the elimination, in many verbs, of the consonant- 
mutation due to the change from hard/ soft in -?/-*/. The present 
tenses have thus been notably rationalized. In Serbocroat contracted 
verbs in a (v i) were made to conform to this pattern by the thirteenth 
century: OS. rabotam * I work' obladam ‘ I conquer'; those in * (iii 2 and 
iv) fell into line in the fifteenth century: OS. uctnim ’I do’ vidim ‘I see’; 
but in other verbs 1 S. -u appeared as late as the seventeenth century, 
and is still found in mdpu ‘I can', hdcu/iu * I wish, will’ and in two or 
three less common verbs. In Modern Bulgarian the iS. -m is found 
only with verbs of classes vi and v 1 (va and aj >a): B. kupuvam *1 
buy' poiuidvam ‘I receive’ poldgam ’I place’/R. polagdju. Otherwise 
OB. -o>MB. -a. But the forms in -m are widely distributed in 
Bulgarian dialects, and are universal in Maccdo-Bulgarian. 

Though not athematic, the modern representatives of *ckotjo ‘I 
wish’ arc conveniently mentioned here. They are used to form the 
future tense in Serbocroat and Bulgarian. Serving as auxiliaries they 
lose their accents (becoming enclitic or proclitic) and also the first 
syllable. In Modem Bulgarian 3S. ite is used for all persons (B. 
stud/no Ite mi bade ‘I shall be cold’, condit. Stele da mi e studino ‘I 
should have been cold' he perd *1 shall wash’). A full conjugation 
exists for the verb in the desiderativc sense (It- a el e em ete at): B. ita 
da pila ‘I want to write’, impf. Itjach, past.part. itjal. In Serbocroat the 
full conjugation is used, and when the auxiliary follows its principal 
verb, and is written with it, there is a veritable future tense flexion: 
S.S 1 . -tu 2. -Iti 3. -it Pi. -i,mo 2. -iete 3. -<V(OS. -te)\ infin. S. Kbtietit 
htjiti. J 

189. Thematic Present Indicative: 
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5 1. CSl.OB. -o survived in OSlov. mogo ‘can' verujo ‘believe’ prolo 
‘beg’ odpullo ‘forgive’ obljubljo ‘vow’, which were in use as late as the 
first half of the fifteenth century. It survives in Modern Serbocroat: 
mdgu ‘I can' hdtu ‘1 wish’ and a few other forms. In Modem Bulgarian 
-o/jo appears as -a/ja, with an open vowel which is dull in East 
Bulgarian -d[jd. There has been rationalization in MB. ndtja/ OB. 
noio, on the analogy of ltdsii etc. 

From 51 . dam a final flexion -m has been generalized in Slovene and 
Serbocroat and extended in Bulgarian as described in section 188. 
Before this -m there appears the characteristic vowel of the conjuga¬ 
tion, as before -I -mo and the other persons. Hence the opposition 
between the first person and the rest as to quality of flexional vowel 
disappears, and the conjugation can be rationalized: S. c idim vfdil 
‘see’ ndsim nos'd ‘carry’, piiim piiif ‘bake’/R. vUht nolu peku. The 
third person plural continues to have a hard vowel in many verbs, and 
then consonant-mutation is prevented in Serbocroat and Slovene: 
S. 3 P. pekii ‘they bake’. The vowel a appears in class v I, i in classes 
iii a and iv, and t in all others, with 3 P. -ju -e -u respectively. Class iv 1 
(S. umijim ‘I know how to') remains uncontracted in Serbocroat, and 
vacillates in Slovene (umem/umejem). In Class vi (ova) the suffix of the 
infinitive has been passed into the present tense in Bulgarian: B. 
kupuvam/S. kupujem ‘I buy'. 

52 . -U >-/. When -h is found in Middle Bulgarian or Old Serbian 
manuscripts it must be attributed to Church Slavonic influence, 
though archaizing writers continued to write it in Bulgarian as late as 
the nineteenth century. 

53. -Id CS 1 . *-/f>R. -/, but the ending was hardened at a 
remote date, before the separation of West and South Slavonic. Hard 
final t then tended to be lost. Its presence in Old Bulgarian may, even 
in the ninth century, have been an archaic feature, since forms 
without I are also encountered: OB. bode ‘will be je ‘is’ ni ‘is not’. A 
few south-western Macedonian dialects, which are highly conserva¬ 
tive, still retain -/. It dwindled in Middle Bulgarian texts. Dalmatian 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries used a -t in 
this person which may be explained as an enclitic, not a flexion: 
OS. budet Jerosolim tvoj ‘J. will be thine' (bude-\-t <ti). Otherwise 
final -t is lacking in Serbocroat and Slovene from the thirteenth 
century. 

Pi. Slov.S. -mo/ B. -me. For the alternatives see section 53 Pi. 
Forms in -me would find support in plurals in -e, and also resemble 
-te. In the Freising manuscripts -m (as in Czech) is found alongside 
-mo: modlim ‘we pray’/Slov. mo(d)limo. The ending -mo is found in 
Slovak and Ruthcnian, and so, if we discount the Magyar irruption, 
over a wide belt of Slavonic territory. 
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Pi. -te. 

Pi- *-?«> Slov. -o S. -u B. -at. The final -/ drops in Modem 
Bulgarian ta ‘are’, though retained in the south western dial. set. It is 
frequently dropped in Sofia ( sedjd/sedjat ‘sit’), and in the south-west. 
It disappeared in Proto-Serbian ( budu Mode 12th cent.). In classes iii 2 
and iv -</iJ >S. -e: tide 'see* nBse ‘bear’. Contracted verbs do not 
contract in this person: S. kiipuju ‘buy’ pitaju ‘ask’ as well as umiju 
‘know how to’. The corresponding forms in Slovene are -o/e, but 
there has been a general extension of -jo to all classes of verbs: 
Slov. b6do/b6dejo 'will be’ delajo pasejo govorijo. 

D1. -va. The dual survives only in Slovene. On the analogy of 
A/, dvd NF. dvi there is a tendency to distinguish gender within this 
person as M. -va F. -ve -vu 

P* 3 - - ,a - In Old Bulgarian a distinction of gender also appeared in 
this person: A/, -ta NF. -ti, and it also is found in Slovene. 

The date of the disappearance of the dual in Bulgarian is hard to 
determine, since the language known as Middle Bulgarian does not 
represent an attempt to render current speech. In Serbocroat the dual 
disappeared at an early date, and only tta sta ‘are’ persisted into the 
fifteenth century. 


190. Imperative. 
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Save after a vowel, Slovene and Serbocroat have generalized the 
ending Pi. -ite to all conjugations, and Bulgarian has generalized -ite. 
In Serbocroat this practice was normal from the fourteenth century. 
Some athematic imperatives survived into the fifteenth century (ved -te 
know t id -te see ), and the loss of » is a characteristic of popular 
poetry and Dalmatian writers between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Other persons of the imperative are obtained from the 
indicative by the use of neka or da: S. neka pjhaju ‘let them sing’ B. 
neka peri ‘let him wash’ da perem ‘let us wash’ da nosjat ‘let them 
carry’. Negative imperative: S. nem6j(te)= Lat. noli{te)- a negative 
form of the verb mdii ’be able’. The velar stems arc palatalized 
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second pal. in Serbocroat, first in Bulgarian. Personal endings may 
be attached to particles to make a sort of imperative: S. note 'there you 
have it’ hujdemo hajdele ‘come on’ (T. haydi). 

191. Present Gerund and Participle. Slov. nesoi 'bearing', S. pUtiti 
plaiting’, B. perdit (part.) pdrtjki (gcr.) 'washing*. 

Slovene has also gerunds in -e <-<: Slov. sedl ‘sitting’ molli ‘being 
silent . This gerund is frequently found in Serbocroat documents up 
to the seventeenth century; in the sixteenth century S. -A/A were 
alternatives: OS. hodece ‘going’. Dalmatian writers, perhaps as a result 
of Latin influence, sometimes declined the participle. OB. - oil - >MB. 
-aft and OB. -<//-)> MB. -eit. The latter is found colloquially as a 
doublet of -alt, without reference to historical origins. In Maccdo- 
Bulgarian the consonants of the gerund arc U and k according to 
locality; the literary language has k. 

192. Infinitive and Supine. Infin. -ti. Supine (Slovene only) -t. 
Class i 1 (roots ending in kg) have infinitives in Slov. -A' S. -A. Slov. 
ted ‘ flow’ S. peA’bakc’. The final vowel may drop in both dialects, and 
this is the rule in Ca, where also -sti may become -s. In Sto -ti is 
dropped before the enclitic of the future tense: S. datu ‘I shall give’; 
but -A is retained: WS. red di ’I shall say*. When the enclitic is 
attached to a pronoun or adjective the infinitive keeps its full form: 
5 . ja £u pitati ’ I shall ask’, gdje ie se rdditi llristos * where will Christ be 
bom?’ 

The supine is used with verbs of movement in Slovene: deklice 
prthajajo plesat ‘the girls arc coming to dance'. 

In Bulgarian the final vowel had been lost in the twelfth century, 
leaving a hard -t indistinguishable from the supine. By the seven¬ 
teenth century this -t had also gone; a few traces of this reduced 
infinitive remain. The infinitive was then rendered analytically by 
means of the present indicative and the particle da, which is also com¬ 
mon in Serbocroat: B. iskam da otivam ‘I want to go’, S. pdlele da 
ddlazf/pdlele dolaziti 'they began to arriire’. The analytical substitu¬ 
tion of a phrase for an infinitive is also a feature of Modem Greek 
(vA), Rumanian (sd) and Albanian (tf). There can be no question of 
borrowing in the usual sense, and yet these congruent developments 
seem more than coincidental. They represent a common process of 
thought, due partly to living together in a given area, which has been 
worked out from different material and under the stress of different 
immediate causes. The loss of the infinitive flexion required adaptation 
also in the future and conditional: B. Ite ostana ‘I shall stay’, Itele da 
vikai ‘thou wouldst have called’. 

193. Past Tenses. The participle in -/ is used to form the perfect 
tense: Slov. jdz sem bit, S. jesam bio/bio sam, B. az sdm bil ’ I have been’; 
the conditional with invariable bi in Slovene and at least partially 
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conjugated S. bih, B. (conjugated) bich; and the future in Slovene: jaz 
bddem govoril ‘I shall speak'. [This construction is used in Serbocroat 
as a future perfect in dependent clauses: kad btidem dolao ‘when I 
(shall) have come’]. The perfect, preceded by da, is exceptionally 
used in Serbocroat to express unreal conditions in the past: da jam 
bio tamo ‘had I been there’. It is not used without auxiliaries (except 
sometimes in Bulgarian 3 SP), so that the participle in -I does not 
normally itself become a past tense, as in Russian. In Modern 
Bulgarian it has been affected by the semantic development of the 
imperfect and aorist. As these tenses have drawn apart in meaning 
(see sect. 196), they have also come to differ in form. The imperfect 
has been attached to the present stem of the verb, while the aorist 
remains in the aorist stem. From the imperfect stem thus obtained 
there has arisen an imperfect participle: B. peril ‘washed’ nosel ‘bore’/ 
prat notil. 

The /- participle plays a great part in the peculiar Bulgarian idioms 
of indirect speech, which have presumably developed under Turkish 
influence. In these forms the auxiliary is omitted in the third person 
of the past tense. Examples arc: (‘he writes well' toj pile dobre/) ‘they 
told me he wrote well’ kazdeha mi, le toj pfiel dobrif; (‘he was ill’ toj 
belt bolen/) kazdeha mi, ie toj bil bdlen. In the first case Bulgarian 
agrees with English in using a sort of past tense in the reported 
clause; it should be remembered that in all other Slavonic languages 
the reported clause uses the same tense as the corresponding direct 
speech (lit. ‘that he writes well, that he is ill’). 

194. Past Gerund and Participle, (a) Active. -(r)f»: SIov. rekii 
‘having spoken' skrivlt ‘having covered’, S. rekdvli brdvli ‘having 
gathered. 

These have become indeclinable, and therefore gerunds. They 
probably represent the nom. sg. fern, of the original participle. The 
participle in -si persisted until the seventeenth century with root- and 
n-verbs (classes i and ii): OS. rek 'having said’ dvig ‘having moved’. 

1 his participle (save in the adj. brvl ‘former, ex-’) has disappeared 
from Modern Bulgarian, in which the adjectival function had been 
taken over by the /-participle in a way of which in other Slavonic 
languages there are only traces ( e.g. P. byfy ’former’). 

(A) tussive. -t/-(e)n-. The distribution of these forms has been 
discussed in section 57. In Modern Bulgarian (as in Slovak) palatali¬ 
zation before -jen has been eliminated by analogy. 

195 - Verbal Soun. SIov. delanje ‘working’ zn&nje ‘knowledge’ 
pofetje ’undertaking’ vpitje ’cry’; S. bice ‘being’ pokoljenje ‘generation’; 
B. mislene ‘meditation’ r pisvane ‘inscription’ prigotovlenie ‘preparation’ 
bitie ‘existence’. Bulgarian forms in -ie arc borrowed or imitated from 
Russian, and often include the epenthetic / of that language. 
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In the Freising documents and in other forms of Old Slovene these 
tenses are frequently encountered, not only in the sigmatic but also in 
the asigmatic forms: OSIov. boido (for poido) ‘went’ be ‘was’, delate 
(delate ) ‘did’, peiachu ‘baked’, bele ‘was’ nolale ‘bore’. There are now 
traces only in outlying dialects. In this respect Slovene is markedly 
contrasted with Serbocroat and Bulgarian, in which both tenses 
Hourish, and have acquired new forms in both and new meanings in 
Bulgarian. 

There has been interplay between the tw T o sets of personal endings 
in both Serbocroat and Modem Bulgarian. P3. -le hu remain distinct 
in Serbocroat, but are confused in B. -cha, whence -chme -elite also. 
P2. -ste is the aorist form used for both tenses in Serbocroat, whence 
-smo/ OB. -chomtl. The difference between the tenses is thus reduced 
to the second and third persons singular, but new differences have 
arisen through use of the present stem. In Old Serbian Pi. -homo 
and -Amo occurred, though rarely: sapisahmo 'wrote down’ 1347, 
kntihmo ‘baptized’ 1399, and from this came -mo, still used in the 
transitional Serbo-Bulgar dialects: dial, rekomo ‘we said’. As late as the 
seventeenth century there were still found -homo hmo -hole (Pi. 
remodelled on the analogy of Pi ), but -smo -ste go back to the thir¬ 
teenth century. In Middle Bulgarian -chmy is an alternative form as in 
Old Bulgarian: MidB. rabotachmy ‘we worked’, and in Modem 
Bulgarian -chmi is often the pronunciation given to the written -chme, 
though this may be due to the fact that the -e is unstressed, and so 
tends to become [i] (sect 178). 

Only the sigmatic aorists survive, and they do so in two forms: 
without vowel (S. kleh ‘vowed’ mrijeh ‘died’, B. dignach ‘moved’) and 
with vowel (S. pletoh ‘plaited’, B. pletoch). Stems ending in a labial in 
Modem Bulgarian have a as vowel of support: B. grebach 'scraped’/S. 
greboh. 

The imperfect tense has developed divergently in the two languages. 
There was a tendency to associate the imperfect with the present stem 
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in Serbocroat, which has been fully carried out in Bulgarian. In 
Serbocroat this results in distinctions of stem like S. kunijdh ‘was 
cursing’ mrdh ‘was dying '/kith 'cursed' mrijeh ‘died’, or in mere 
doublet imperfects: S. zovijdh/ztdh ‘called’ kdljdh klah ‘stabbed’. At 
other times the presence of the aorist stem in the imperfect is evident: 
impf. brah aor. brah/pKS. berem ‘gather’. In this matter the perfective 
or imperfective nature of the verb is influential. S. -ah represents 
CSI.OB. -aachu: S. pttdh ‘asked’ hvdljdh ‘praised’ petdh (i i) ‘baked’; 
this ending was then generalized to other types of conjugation: S. 
grebdh ‘scratched’ mrdh ‘died’. In S. viddh ‘saw’/OB. videachd the 
theoretical source would be *vidjaachO. S. -ijah is concurrent with 
them: S. plitijdh ‘plaited’. In the sixteenth century they were written 
- (chiitch . depending on OB. -ichi, not on -iachi, and they owe the 
semivowel j to words which ended in it: OS. umejah MS. iimijah 
(umej-achu). The ending -jah has the same origin, and is restricted to 
verbs of class ii 2: tonjdh ‘sank’. S. bjeh (originally an aorist) was the 
only imperfect to retain i; other forms of it are beh bejah (e-dial.) 
bijdh (je- i-dial.). 

In Bulgarian the imperfect has been wholly transferred to the 
present stem: B. impf. fetich ‘washed'/aor. prach. The vowels are <1 
(OB. aa) and i (OB. i, of the shortened form). The aorist is always 
precise, and suited for categorical assertions. The imperfect is less 
definied, and so acquires a certain distinction of mood in Modem 
Bulgarian. It is suited to conditional and concessive clauses, in which 
no affirmation is made: B. aka ostdnech 6 fte mdlko u nigo, Itjach da 
zakdsnija za vlaka'U I stayed a little longer at his place, I should miss 
my train’. 


(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

197. Loss of Declension in Bulgarian (cf. sect. 206). Declension has 
been almost entirely eliminated from Bulgarian. The language has not, 
of course, ceased to have cases, since case is the term for all methods of 
determining the relation between parties to an action and the action 
itself. The complex cases of Old Bulgarian have been replaced by new 
analytical devices; a suitable preposition is combined with the nom.- 
acc. as casus generalis. Pronouns have three cases. Nouns of family 
relationships and some personal names have four cases for the 
masculine, though not always for the feminine. In the colloquial there 
are many traces of the ancient oblique cases of the singular, so that 
certain old paradigms can be reconstructed from living dialect 
material. Paradigms arc sometimes so composed that the presence or 
absence of the suffixed article constitutes a discrimination of case. The 
subject is normally singled out in speech, and therefore normally 
definite, with an article; the vocative defines itself, and needs no article; 
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the accusative and oblique cases are less likely to be defined. The 
article, in fact, like the ancient Greek article, is somewhat more of a 
demonstrative than in English; but a paradigm cannot be based upon 
its presence or absence as a criterion. 

Names of male persons (though to a decreasing extent) and other 
masculine nouns when used in the sense of definition have an oblique 
case (the old gcn.-acc. sg.) in -a/ja: B. Stojdn GD. na Stojdn{a) A. 
Stojiin(a); zakon ‘law’ (na) zakona '(of, to) the law’. Similarly: ulUtl 
-ja the teacher geroj -a ‘the hero’. The old dative is to a limited 
extent available for persons: DS. Stojdnu or na Stojdn(a), na ufitelja /_ 
ucittlju to the teacher (zakonu is obsolete). The vocative is in -e/jut 
zakone/uiitelju geroju. In the plural there is but one case: zakoni 
suHteligerdi; with other flexions we have volovd ’oxen’ miiovi ‘swords’ 
kone horses hr ale kings care 'tsars’. Feminine nouns vary less: 
SGAS. £ena \ . Seno P. £eni; but the dat. sg. appears in mdjce/'mdjci 
to mother. B. kSsta house’ has loc. sg. kSIti. Neuters distinguish 
singular from plural: S. perd ‘pen’ P. perd, S. cvete P. cvetjd. They 
tend to normalize the accent. 

The two Slavonic palatalizations affect Bulgarian nouns: XSAl, 
BdSe ’O God’ loveie ‘O man’, N/W. sdpnizi (sdpriig ‘husband’) 
lavici stomdei (stomach ‘stomach’). 

Some nouns have two plurals with different meanings; c.g. list ‘leaf, 
sheet of paper pi. listd ‘leaves’ listove 'sheets of paper* (and also ncut. 
collective lisle leaves, foliage’). For an apparent pi. -a which is really 
an old dual sec the next paragraph. 

The first move towards simplifying the declension in Bulgarian, as 
in other languages, was to eliminate the dual. It remains, however, in 
the form of the usual anomalies: paired parts of the body (rdci 
‘hands’ rdki in some dialects, note ‘feet’, koUne ‘elbows’ kriU ‘wings’ 
ramene shoulders odi ‘eyes’ uli ‘cars’), the dual numerals and the 
flexion -a after numerals in the case of masculine nouns. It should be 
noted that this -a does not shift the stress: dva grdda ‘two towns’/ 
grada (oblique case). Next came the elimination of oblique cases of the 
plural, leaving only the nom.-acc. The locative had lost its reason for 
existence, since it was always accompanied by a preposition, which 
performed all necessary semantic services. The instrumental in -« 
remams in adverbial uses: B. govdri rush ‘he speaks Russian’, stareIh 
in a senile fashion’, naopaJti ‘contrariwise’. In the Rhodope mountains 
and some south-eastern dialects the dative lingers: dial, druiinam ‘to 
companies Senamtfm ‘to the women’. The genitive plural lost all dis¬ 
tinctiveness with the loss of final jers. The partitive genitive is found 
dialectically after numbers: dial, dhet godin ‘nine years’, za mnogo 
godln ’after many years’, and occurs in the literary pitstotin ‘500’. 
The accusative fell into the nom. pi. from which it differed only in 
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o-stems, and as the vocative already coincided with the nominative, 
only the nora. pi. remained to this number. 

The oblique cases of the singular have proved more resistant, 
though the locative soon disappeared. A tendency to construe the 
instrumental always with s made this flexion also otiose. It survives in 
the set phrase: (idi) s Bdgom sbogom 'adieu', and in adverbial expres¬ 
sions: B. denrm 'by day' ndltem ‘by night’ silom ‘by force’, of 
which the last two are examples of analogical formations, since the 
nouns concerned are feminine. In folk-poetry the instr. sg. is in 
much use as an internal object: tekom telf, vikom vika ‘flows a 
flowing, cries a cry'. The dative is in occasional use with names of 
male persons, less often of females, as above noted, but the usual 
construction is no-f-nom. or gen. The genitive is well preserved in the 
masculine, though it has lost its possessive function to the possessive 
adjectives. As gen.-acc. it has widened its use in the case of male 
persons. The accusative and nominative tended to fall together in 
Old Bulgarian (irc- and masc. n-stems). B. kamik kdmdk ‘stone’ 
retains a trace of OB. kamy, followed by a diminutive ending. Old r- 
Kt'-stems have become feminine a-types (B. ddlterjd ‘daughter’, dim. 
Iterka, c&rkva ’church’), and masc. n-stems have become o-types. The 
dialects still sometimes distinguish nom./acc. in the o-declension: 
dial. N. tested A. seitrtt ‘sister’, N. rekd A. reku ‘hand’), but this is not 
general. 

198. Gender and Declension in Slovene and Serbocroat. The main line 
of demarcation lies, not between the languages as such, but between 
Slovene with Kaj- and Ca- dialects of Serbocroat, and the Sto-dialect. 
It is due to the complete reconstruction of the plural in Sto. The old 
plural is intact in Ca and Kaj, and in Slovene the dual also is found. 

As in other modern Slavonic tongues, gender has been largely 
identified with declensional forms. Masculine i-stems have passed 
into the o-dccicnsion, as from the fourteenth century, but IS. putem 
‘by the road’ gdstem ‘by tfie guest 1 remain, and DP. I jade m ‘to people’ 
was in use in the sixteenth century. OS.IP. gostmi was a form of the 
i-declension, but DP. gost-em L. -eh were due to the influence of 
70-nouns, since CSI. I in strong position >S. a. Slov. NP.W. putt gosti 
were used in the thirteenth century, by confusion of nom. acc. pi., and 
Slov. ljudjf, MP. trije Mrje/FP. tri Itiri ‘3 4 ‘ still show the ancient 
form of the masc. pi. Slov. dan ‘day’ has gone over to the o-dcclension, 
but shows a considerable diversity of stems: dn- dnev- dnov -, giving 
alternative forms for most cases. 

Masculine n-stems have also passed into the o-declcnsion. OS.NS. 
kami ‘stone’ plami ‘flame’ prami ‘tuft’ persisted as late as the sixteenth 
century, and by loss of the final vowel have given Modem. South 
Serbian dial, ham pldm krem ‘flint'/S. kdmen pldmen kef men. 
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Feminine r-stems are represented only by Slov. mdti/mater- 
‘ mother’ hfi/hier- 'daughter’, S. mdti kii. They have suffered assimila¬ 
tion to i-stems and later to a-stems, though still forming a class apart. 
OS. ljubi ‘wife’ was indeclinable (ifi-iyth centuries). Fern, ut -stems 
have gone to the a-declension in Serbocroat, but show doublets in 
Slovene: cerkev/cirkva 'church'. 

Neuter r-stems have become o-stems. S. nibo 'sky' has pi. nebesa, 
and in Slovene -es- is also found in singulars of the series: Slov. perfsa 
‘of a feather’ Mesa ‘of an eye' pi. perita Meta. The ancient dual Slov. 
oR S. Mi ‘eyes’ has been assimilated to feminine i-stems, while S. sg. 
6ko pi. 6ka are now o-stems. Neuter n- and nf-stems are declined as 
O-neuters except for the difference of stem between nom. acc. sg. and 
the oblique cases of the singular and all the plural. In Slovene the 
nt-dcclcnsion has affected also some masculines that happened to end 
in -e: Slov. Me ‘father* GS. Mela. 

Masculine u/o-stems have fused. In Slovene GP. -ov is from the 
u-stems. In Serbocroat -ov/ev- forms plural stems for masculine 
monosyllables: S. gradovi ‘cities' mdferi ‘swords’. The oldest Serbian 
had vukove ‘wolves’ muieve ‘men’:: sinove ‘sons’, and -ovi replaced 
-ore gradually during the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 

199. Number. The dual persists almost unimpaired in Slovene. The 
gcn.-Ioc. remains in ndju 'of us two’ vdju ‘of you two’, but is replaced 
by the plural forms in the declension of nouns. The latter therefore 
show only the nom.-acc. and dat.-instr.: N DM. -a NF. DI DMNF. 
-ma, preceded by i e o a or a consonant: mislima ‘with two thoughts’ 
nilma 'by two threads’ kostfma ‘with two bones’ hlopema ‘by two 
benches' hiiama ‘by two houses’ hriboma ‘by two hills’. 

In Sto-Serbocroat there arc only relics of the dual apart from its use 
(an apparent gen. sg.) after numbers 2-4 and the fact that - ma has 
been substituted for the proper endings of the dat. instr. loc. pi. of all 
nouns and (to some extent) adjectives. The dual is used for paired 
objects: 6ft iih (GL. - t/ijd , DI. -ima), but 6ka aha in transferred senses 
( eye of a bridge/ncedlc’, etc.). Gen. dual = gen. pi. it6gu ‘of feet’ ruku 
of hands prsiju ‘of breasts’; pleie 'shoulder-blade' has a double 
declension: NA. piett plica G. plici plica. Since the fourteenth 
century Mi iih have been considered feminine plurals; GLD. -u was in 
use as a locative as late as the seventeenth century. 

200. Hardening of Declensions in Slovene and Serbocroat. Only 
traces of the former distinction between hard and soft forms of the 
same declension survive in either language. They lie chiefly in the 
opposition oft in the instr. sg. of masc. neut. o-stems and the nom. 
acc. sg. of neuters. 15 . -cm appears in Slovene after c l lij Ij nj rj, in 
Serbocroat after It id -telj i i. Slovene r shows its original softness 
when a vowel follows (Slov. pastirja ‘of a shepherd' pastirju ‘to 
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a shepherd’ /paslir), but in Serbocroat there are alternative 
forms: \S.\f. -e/u ISMN. -om/em (but always c.g. cdrem ‘by the 
tsar’). The fusion of hard and soft o-stems was gradual. The gen. sg. 
S. -e dates from the beginning of the Serbian records, and y/i are 
found only in documents affected by Church Slavonic. Dat. sg. S. i 
was predominant in the south and west as early as the fourteenth 
century, concurrently with -i -e(ieni 'to the woman’ sluibe 'to service’); 
in the sixteenth century 1 was universal in those parts, and has since 
spread over all the area. Voc. sg. S. -o (used for soft equivalents) 
dates from the fifteenth century, though words in -ica remain ex¬ 
ceptional (V. -ice). Acc. pi. S. -e dates from the earliest time; -y/i occur 
only under the influence of Church Slavonic. Ragusan writers some- 
times preferred the original hard form. Feminine instr. sg. OS. -ovi 
(13th cent.) represented the sound -ou, with the vowel lengthened by 
the u (<-jo). There was a soft Variant OS. -evi (voljevi) which died out. 
Instr. -ou then fused with instr. sg. masc. -on to give -dm (Ca -u(»i)]. 

201. Paradigms of Nouns. 
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A-stcras 
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U/O-stems 
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In view of the difficulty caused by the shifting and changing 
accentuation, intonation marks have been given in only a few instances. 
In Sto-endings the circumflex denotes length. 

202. Singular Cases. ( a) Dative-locative. These cases were identical 
for feminine i- a- stems in Common Slavonic. As we have noted 
(section aoo), their hard and soft forms were fused in Slovene and 
Scrbocroat. They remain different in K/o-stcms in Ca: dat. -u/loc. -i, 
but are fused in Slovene and Sto (apart from intonation): Slov. 
DL-SAf. hribu, Sto. DSM. grddu LSM. grddu (hrib ‘hillock’ grdd 
‘town’), DL SM. gradUu. The two cases were kept apart in the fifteenth 
century in Serbia, and by Ragusan poets in the sixteenth century. The 
latter use locative endings only for a few words, such as svijet ‘world’ 
sdn ‘dream’. When found in seventeenth-century poets, the old 
endings must have been purely imitative. 

(A) Instrumental. For the fusion of the masc. and fern, forms see 
section aoo. 

In Scrbocroat, as in Czech, the genitive does not normally occur 
after negative verbs. In Slovene on the other hand, as in Polish, it is 
always used in negative clauses. 

203. Plural Cases, (a) Genitive. A characteristic of Sto is the 
addition of d to all genitive plurals except those of feminine i-stems. 
Feminine r-stems vacillate: MM/mdterd. Because of the loss of jers the 
genitive plural had zero-ending until the sixteenth century: OS. ien dul 
lit polj imen tubes, sinov/kosti. This is still their state in the Ca-dialects. 
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From the fourteenth century there appear endings spelt with doubled 
jers (bb), which were doubtless pronounced as jer in strong position, 
via. a. The a begins to be written in the fifteenth century: zemeljd 
'of lands’ zrnd ‘of grains’. The problem is to account for what would 
be a normal development of stressed jer in conditions for which 
stress was certainly not normal. A long vowel appeared in the 
(•declension (GP. -/), which may have offered a starting point for 
-d in the a-dcclcnsion, and then in others also; but the evidence 
is insufficient to clear up the point. The creation of this form on 
a suffixless gen. pi. is shown by the presence of the fill-vowel: 
sestard 'of sisters’, cf. R. tester/ OB. sestru. In some Montenegrin 
dialects the adjectival -A is added to -d -f, sporadic examples 
appearing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: rabotah (15th 
cent.), stvarih (16th cent.). 

(A) Dative, instrumental, locative. These cases remain distinct in 
Slovene. 

In Ca-Serbocroat only the endings of the a- and o- stems remain, 
since the (-stems take the flexions of the a-stems in these cases: Ca. -dn 
-dmi -dh 6n -i -ih. Ca. -ih <-tVAil, the soft equivalent of -ichd. In some 
Bosnian Sto-dialects the hard ending -ichd >-ijeh >-()>: dial, kolije ‘in 
rings', and this has been extended to soft stems: dial, na kddije ‘on 
horses'. In all the Yugoslav area the locative remained intact until 
about 1600, when it began to conform to the already fused dative and 
instrumental. 

The stages of development in Sto were the following: In the fif¬ 
teenth century the dative and instrumental plural were already used 
interchangeably, and the plural might be found after dvd 6ba, where 
the dual was required: OS. dvjema gospodarom ‘to two masters', 
objema rukamt ’with both hands’. So, in the sixteenth century, dual and 
plural were fused. Instr. pi. masc. neut. -1 took the -m of the dative, 
resulting in I PMN. -im, which formed a parallel to -am (dat. used as 
instr.), and so aided the confusion of cases. The last step was the 
adoption of the final vowel of the dual, giving -ima. The dual ending 
-oma did not pass directly into the plural, but by a process of coales¬ 
cence with IP. -t'+DP. -m, as above described. The whole develop¬ 
ment was not complete until well into the seventeenth century, when 
IP. -1 was still found with o-stems. There was some confusion with 
(-stems, giving forms like gradovmi ‘with towns’, while -imi appeared 
within a narrow range in the seventeenth century. Examples of instr. 
for dat. in the sixteenth century are: A vrati ‘to the doors’, A ienams ‘to 
women’. Some writers of the sixteenth century, and even later, prefer 
-ma to -ima: jajma ‘with eggs’ konma ‘with horses’ bregovma ‘with 
banks’. The present result is D 1 LP. -ama for a-stems/-ima for ©- and 
t- stems; it should be noted that this -ima causes second palatalization 
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like nom. pi. -i: S. rndmak ‘lad’ nom. pi. mdmei dat. Ioc. instr. pi. 
mo mama. 

204. Numerals. 1. Slov. iden {in) in-o -a; S. jedan jedn-o -a; B. edin 
edn -6 -d. 1st. Slov. pm, S. phi, B. pdrv/dcf. pXrvijat. 

2-4. B. dva/NF. dve, tri, ditiri. Dva takes the masc. dual article: 
dvdta. Otherwise the article is -te{eh): trite gospoii 'the three ladies* 
detiridesetjach seld 'the forty villages’. The old masc. dual -a of the 
noun (which, unlike gen. -a, never attracts the stress) is used with all 
numbers, except those in -ma (originating in the DILD) which 
refer to men: B. trima lekari' three doctors', lestima uditeli'six teachers’. 
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The tendency in Modem Scrbocroat is not to decline these 
numerals. From 5 upwards they arc never declined. The masc. dual -a 
is employed in Serbocroat after 2-4, and is construed as a gen. sg.; in 
the sixteenth century this usage was extended to the neuters also:'S. 
dva plemena 'two tribes’/pl. plemena. 2nd-4th. Slov. drugi tritji detrti, 
S. drugi tredf detvrti, B. dcf. vtorijat tritijat detvSrtijat. Distributive: 
Slov. dv 6 j ob 6 j tr 6 j driver (all other numbers taking the suffix -er), 
declined as adjectives; S. dvdje dboje trdje ditvoro are declined as 
adjectives but restricted to the neuter; forms dvojica, etc., occur with 
the gen. pi. of nouns referring to male persons. 

5-10: Slov. pit fist sedem osem devit desit; S. pit lest sidam osam 
dixit disit; B. pet lest sidtm osem divet deset (all ending originally in 
soft jer). jth-ioth: Slov. piti osmi, etc., S. pitt, B. def. pitijat. 

11-19: Slov. endjst dvandjst , etc.; S .jeddnaest sesnaest; B. edinddeset / 
edindjset detirinajset. 

20-90: Slov. dvajset/dvajsti, iden in dvajset, trideset, Itirideset, 
pitdeset, listdeset, etc.; S. dvddeset, dvddeset i jedan, detrdeset pediset 
ieset iesdeset, sedamdeset, etc.: B. dvddeset/dvdjse{t) trideset/trijse{t), 
detirideset/detirise, petdesit, lestdesit / Iejse{t), sedemdeset, etc. 

100-1,000,000: Slov. st 6 , st 6 in iden, dvi st 6 , tisod, milijdn; S. st 6 / 
stOtina, std jedan, dvjista/dvije stdtine, pit stdtind, (tisuda), Mljadaf 
hiljadu, dvije hlljade, pit hiljada, mi/ldn, did miliona; B. sto, sto i edno, 
dviste trista ditiristotin, chiljdda, dve chiljadi, milidn, dva miliona. OS. 
dtijesti '200’ had the dual ending until the seventeenth century and is 
still in use in Ragusa (Dubrovnik). S. hiljada is from the Gk. x^ioSa- 
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205. Adjectives. 
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Gen. sg. -ga (for -go) in both languages is due to the analogy of gen. 
sg. -a of the o-stems. 

There is a full paradigm of the indefinite declension in Scrbocroat: 
S. nSv -o -a, ‘new’, tud -e -a ‘strange’, alongside the definite declen¬ 
sions: nSv-t -6 -a, vrud-i -i -a ‘warm’. The indefinite declension 
follows that of the noun except in the instr. sg. and gen. dat. instr. loc. 
pi. The gen. dat. loc. sg. of the definite declension may be used for the 
indefinite also. The loc. pi. has been separated from the genitive and 
associated with the dative and instrumental, under the influence of the 
dual forms in -ima. In the masc. ncut. the forms 15 . -im, GP. -ih 
DLIP. -im are derived by contraction from the Common Slavonic 
forms, but there also exist the flexions -ijem -ijeh -ijem, remodelled 
upon the demonstrative tijem The final vowels of the genitive 

and dative arc sometimes dropped, which causes the dative to coincide 
with the locative. The dative is in -omu as well as -ome. DLIP. -ima is 
found most often when the adjective stands alone without noun. 

In Bulgarian the indefinite and definite adjectives are distinct in the 
masc. nov/novi, but not in the ncut. fern, nov-o -a. In dialects and folk¬ 
songs GSMN. -ago/ogo/ego and DSMM. -omu arc in frequent use; 
and there are also forms based on the nom. sg., G. -igo D. -imu. 

The possessive adjectives have the mixed declension of indefinites. 
They axe of the usual types: S. Ivanov bratdvljev ‘brother’s’ oiev 
‘father’s’ sestrin ‘sister’s’; and they have been extended to the pro¬ 
nouns also: S. njegov ‘his’, B. ntgov. 

Adjectives drawn from the names of animals (and some other nouns 
also) have a special suffix: S. Bsiijt rep ‘fox tail’, Gijtglds ‘bird’s voice’, 
juierafnji hljeb ‘yesterday’s bread’. 

Comparatives: Slow draiji ‘dearer’ lepti ‘fairer’ HstijS ‘cleaner’; S. 
ernji ‘blacker’ tlavnip'mort famous’ IjepH ‘more beautiful’; B. po-siltn 
‘stronger’. Superlative prefix: Slow ndj- S. naj-, B. naj-. Correlative 
‘than’: Slov. kd kot kdkor nigo (after negatives), S. nego od, B. ot. 
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206. The Demonstrative Declension. 
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N SM. S. tdj bndj ‘that’ bvaj 'this' OS. saj ‘this’ are due to the 
analogy of the definite adjectives, td-ji giving tdj, since jer in strong 
position becomes a, and a vowel lengthens before j. Saj taj have been 
noted from the fourteenth century (1332, 1398), but dnaj 6 vdj only 
from the fifteenth. Neuter kii- (cf. Lat. quod quid) similarly formed 
Slov. kdj ‘what*, and kaj is found in the transition Serbo-Slovene 
dialects of the north (Varazdin), which are called kdjkavitina on that 
account. Ca-dialccts stressed the soft form of the pronoun (<?-), giving 
id and the regional name idkavitina. Stbkavitina comprises the region 
where ‘what’ is pronounced ltd or ltd, derived from it to by dissimila¬ 
tion: It <^tit. Since the thirteenth century Ad has stood after a negative 
prefix (nilta ‘nothing’), as if it were a genitive in -a. The same process 
of strcssing_/>r gives Slov. fa, Ca. sa (ebb xpiixb ‘this temple’ 14th cent.). 
The Ca-dialects have also an interrogative adjective (k-I -6 -d 
‘which?’) and an enclitic relative: Ca. krozaizai 'why?'/ 5 to. zalto, and 
an enclitic demonstrative: Ca. zat vinograd ‘beyond that vineyard'. 
OS. tko ‘who?’ is the result of metathesis, and is recorded in the 
thirteenth century, followed by hi from the fifteenth; Croat still uses 
tko. 

Gen. sg. Uso is represented by Slov. iisa, with -a on the analogy of 
GSA/jY. -a in the o-declension; the same analogy has produced S. 
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tOgd kdga svega. Hard and soft forms have interchanged in S . joj njdj 
(OB. jeji) and Slov. tiga temu Ragusan tega cn ega. Where i was 
involved this gave the usual alternatives ije/i, but i spread to the 
e-dialects at an early date, so that the expected third alternative is- 
missing. The cases involved arc instr. sg. masc. ncut. and gen. dat. loc. 
instr. pi.: c.g. I SMN. tijem/tim kijem kirn. 

Particles added to relatives and demonstratives in Old Serbian were 
-r(«) <C*fe, -at, and -a -i to the instr. sg.: OS. nitkorr ‘no one’, tima (14- 
15th cent.), 1a svima tdsvim ‘quite’, oral (13th cent.), tixitizijeh (16th 
cent.): Slov. kddr ‘who’ (rel.); for kdo ‘who’ cf. Cz. kdo. 

The corresponding demonstratives and relatives in Bulgarian are 
ton/toja ‘this’ onsi/dnja ‘that’, kdj F. kojd ‘who?’ koi ‘what?’ pi. koi, 
kojto ‘who, which' (rel.), toj «tujl) F. tja (apparently ta affected by ja) 
N. to pi. te ‘he, she, it’. They are formed by means of suffixes, like the 
parallel forms in Slovene and Old Serbian. They have commonly four 
cases: nom. acc. gen. dat., though the acc. has often the form of the 
gen.: NAf. toj A. nigo/go G. na nigo D. nimu/mu, NAT. to, N F. tja A. 
nija/ja G. na neja D. nei/i (usually spelt l to distinguish it from 
the conjunction), N P. te A. tech (tjach)/gi G. na tech D. 
tem/im. The possessive form of this pronoun is formed from the 
genitive: MNS. nigov F. nijn P. techen ‘his, her, their’. Of the 
demonstrative there exist GSMN. togdva togozi, na tdsi, DSMN. 
tomiiva, na tozi, etc. The attribution of grammatical gender to the 
relative pronoun is a notable innovation (ASM. kogo N. koe F. kojd, 
DSM. homii A. na hoe T. na kojd), the genitive case being provided by 
the possessive SM. fij N. Hi F. tijd P. Hi. There is also {to ‘what?’ 

207. The Article in Bulgarian. Though the postpositive article is 
highly characteristic of Bulgarian, it is not unique in the Slavonic 
world. It is due to two tendencies of the Common Slavonic language: 
to subjoin demonstrative enclitics to words by way of emphasis, and to 
denude them gradually of demonstrative meaning. More than one 
particle was available for the purpose (OB. ti tii om 1 vii), and these 
variants are still alive in the archaic dialects of the Bulgarian south-east 
and west: dial, godina-ta va/na ‘the year’. In these dialects there 
remain also several cases of the article GSMN. toga/togo DSMN. 
tomu ISMN. turn DSF. tuhi (for toi) GP. tich DP. tim To use -to 
with the plural in a collective sense is a characteristic of the colloquial 
idiom. The literary language has SM. ( d/ja)t N. -to F. -ta PMF. -te 
(N. -te with adjectives, -ta with nouns), the article standing with noun 
or adjective according to which comes first. The masc. sg. -t, following 
zjer, puts that jer into strong position, it therefore vocalizes as d/a: 

B. sakondt ‘the law’, and retains its original hardness or softness- B 
gerdjat ‘the hero’. In B. ietiridesetjdch teld ‘the forty villages’, -tjach is 
in the gen. pi. because of ietirideset. 
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The feminine article -ta always draws the stress from the noun: 
kost/kostta 'the bone’ nezavisimost 'independence:’/nezaxnsimosttd. 

The position in the modern literary language (though this rule is not 
always observed in speech) is that the genitive in -a (- ja) serves for the 
oblique cases of the singular of masculine nouns with the definite 
article: zahondt 'the law’ GD. na zakona A. zakona. Similarly when a 
preceding adjective takes the article: bdlgarskijal zakon, na bdlgar- 
ikija zakon. 

208. Personal Pronouns. 
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Slov. jdz occurs also in Ca-dialects at some points on the Istrian 
mainland; B. az is also found in the Island of Silba; otherwise S. ja. 
DLS. B. -I is historically correct; Slov. S. -*' is by analogy of a- 
dedension nouns (S. L)LS. £eni). The original flexion survived to the 
sixteenth century as mne, alternating with mni /mans (OB. mini). The 
stem of the genitive has spread to this case, and where -e survives in 
Montenegro it is assimilated to the genitive: GDLS. mine tibe sebe. 
The instrumental has been lost in Bulgarian. In Slovene it takes the 
genitive stem ( men - teb- seb-) but with final accentuation and loss of 
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the final vowel: Slov. menoj / OB. munojo, teboj seboj. The original stem 
survives in Serbocroat, where the ending has developed: -ojo ~>-oju > 
-du >-dm, with m from instr. sg. masc. as in the case of the instr. of the 
a-declension (section 200). The enclitic forms arc used as possessives 
in Bulgarian: mdjka mi 'my mother' (3S. sestrd i 'her sister’ brat mu 
his brother* 3 P. kSItata im 'their house’). CSI.OB. my vy survive in 
Slov. S. mi vi, and have driven from the dual CSI.OB. viva in favour 
of mi-/vi- dva/dve. In Bulgarian the nominative of the first person 
plural has been reformed upon the accusative: nie. For form cf. vie 
you . In the other languages the gen.-Ioc. nas vas has ousted the 
original accusative. DP. B. nam vam enclitic ni vi correspond to OB. 
namd vamd ny vy; Slovene retains n&m vam, and Serbocroat had nam 
vam m vi in general use until the seventeenth century. They are still 
found in dialects of Montenegro and Hercegovina, and in the literary 
speech S. nam vam serve as enclitics, while the full forms are taken 
from the old dual. In the sixteenth century the dative and instru- 
mental were confused, and the dual forms introduced into the plural. 
The original genitive dual remains in Slovene. 

(iii) INDECLINABLES 

209. Adverbs (see section 73). As exemplified by the Serbocroat 
forms, these words reproduce with minor variations the Slavonic 
pattern. Adverbs derived from adjectives usually have the form of the 
indefinite neuter, save that the two sometimes differ in accent, e.g. 
Djepo 'beautifully‘//i/Vpo; those from adjectives in -ski take -ski. Kdko 
'how' tak 6 'so’ nikdko 'in no way' nikdko ‘somehow’, etc. Jdko is used 
for ’how’ and (with different accent) jdko for ’strongly, very*; cf. 
Roumanian tare ‘strong' from Lat. talis. For to/'just' cf. OB. for™ in 
bdeh-. Kdda ‘when’ is based on •kdda, cf. tddd ‘then’ sdda ‘now’- for 
’always' there is svdgda (and utjek <r ijek ‘age’). Other adverbs of time 
arc zimus this winter zfmt (an old locative) *in winter* Ijitds 'this 
summer danas ‘today’ te tiros ‘this evening’ siitra ‘tomorrow’ (iitro/ 
jiitro ‘morning’) jiitrds ‘this morning’ jiiti ‘yesterday’ [from viieiraj] 
sindi ‘tomght’ ndias ‘last night’ ondmad ‘the other day’ (<onom/ dine 
cf. R. namidni)- of place gdi ‘where’ (from kddi; B. kdde is from 
kodi) hud/kudo ‘whither’ (<Ao</-) svudd ‘everywhere’ tamo ‘there’ 
Addhie ‘whence’ (cf. OB. old kol -); of degree kbliko ‘how much’ 
toiikd so much’. The SI. jeUe ‘yet’ (R. elO) appears as jOHte) by 
contamination with a variant •oUe; cf. B. 6 Ite. The Slovene word for 
when’ is also based on •kdda: k&dur (r <*), cf. sddj ‘now’ {si-da-i) but 
Bulgarian has kogd from kogda with loss'of d. Slovene dmpak ‘how¬ 
ever comes from a-nd-pak-; for Slovene sicer ‘indeed’ (r <i) cf Cz 
sice. A number of Serbocroat and Bulgarian adverbs arc borrowed 
from Turkish, e.g. S. baditva ‘in vain’ diabe ‘gratis’. 
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210. Prepositions and prefixes (sec section 74). Most of these forms 
compare with those of Old Bulgarian, and the prefix try- is missing as 
from that language. The Serbocroat strong jer and fill-vowel being a, 
beg appears as beg beza, ku as k/ka, etc. Before a k Slovene * is pro¬ 
nounced and written A (cf. a similar pronunciation in Russian); for this 
preposition Bulgarian has a form kdm. There is a Serbocroat preposi¬ 
tion freg ‘through’, but it is normally replaced by kroz (cf. Cz. skrg and, 
with loss of r, Slov. skog). In Bulgarian 1* frequently (and confusingly 
for those familiar with other Slavonic languages) means ‘through’: iz 
Bdlgarija ‘through Bulgaria'. The Serbocroat prepositions com¬ 
pounded with 13 arc used in the sense of, and more frequently than, 
the simple prepositions from which they arc formed: izmedu for medu 
‘between' (B. meidu Slov. med), ispod for pod ‘under’, etc. The Bul¬ 
garian i 'with' and v ‘in’ arc usually pronounced sds and vdf; the 
Slovene g (cf. Polish) and r (which in Serbocroat has given u) are not 
linked as in other languages to a following word but arc pronounced 
3 r . 1 tizti up is used, as in Old Bulgarian, in the Serbocroat form ug 
as a preposition; elsewhere it is only a prefix. In Slovene the prefix 
*org- (rax) 'apart' is also used as a preposition. 

2t 1. Conjunctions and particles (see section 75). A and li combine in 
Serbocroat in the word dli ‘but’ (/Cz.P. ale <a-li). Serbocroat ako 
means if , and da is used for ‘yes’ and for the conjunction ‘that’; the 
same word is used in Bulgarian for ‘yes’ and to introduce clauses 
replacing the infinitive, but otherwise : that‘ is le, while Slovene has 
borrowed for ‘yes’ the German ja. -Sde in its Serbocroat form -de 
appears in tak 6 de(r) ‘also’, in which the final r is from S(e), a form it 
frequently takes in this language and in Slovene; c(.jir(bo) ‘for, since' 
from jei(e) bo. The Slovene in ‘and’ is from t-mi. The Serbocroat 
expression for because’ is zdtd Ito, the Bulgarian (with change of 
order) zaltoto (Slov. zahdj = ‘for what’). A number of Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian particles are borrowed from Turkish, c.g. S. jdk ‘no’ 
(coll.), aferim ‘bravo’. 


C. WORDS 

212. Turkish Loanwords. Within the South Slavonic group Slovene 
stands apart from Bulgarian and Serbocroat by reason of the source 
of the foreign element in its vocabulary. The language developed 
under the Austrian suzerainty, and the colloquial employs German 
loan-words, even when the native lexicon suffices. So" duplicates 
arise: Slov. krojdl inidar ‘tailor’ lijdk/trdhtar ‘funnel’ milo/Se/a 
soap (Germ. Schneider Tetchier Sei/e). The oriental element is 
unimportant. 

In Serbocroat and Bulgarian the latter element considerably modifies 
the appearance of the two languages. Their literary applications 
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in modem times have been expressions of occidental thought, so 
that the eastern contribution is the less apparent. But in colloquial 
usage and in folk-songs there are signs everywhere of the long 
Turkish domination. It is naturally more apparent in songs from 
Moslem districts, such as those in Hercegovina, since there some of the 
most stimulating national motives were not at work. The loanwords 
arc specifically Osmanli, whereas those of Russian arc Turko-Tatar. 
The difference of dialect is not very pronounced, because of the 
remarkable conservatism of the Turanian language-group. Osmanli 
forms arc convenient even for the study of Russian borrowings, since 
they are more accessible, and satisfy the rough purposes of comparison. 
Still, the difference of origin is there. In the South Slavonic languages 
it is demonstrable for the words which are due to Osmanli organization 
in peace and war. Such words arc B. vilajet S. vilajet 'province' T. 
vilayet , B. sandiak S. sdndiak 'district' T. sancak 'flag', B. vezir 
‘visicr* T. vezir, B. pa l a 13k S. pafdtuk ‘pashalik’ T. pa faith, B. agri 
‘lord’ agalSk ‘lordship. T. aga agalik. Military terms form an impor¬ 
tant group: B. bajrdk ‘flag’ bajraktdr ‘standard-bearer’ T. bayrak 
bayraktar, B. initerin ‘janissary’ T. yeniferi, B. dell ‘mad’ delibafijd 
‘hot-head’ ‘member of light troops’, S. deli delija ‘hero’, T. deli ‘mad’ 
baf ‘head’. Administrative terms include: B. chardt S. hdrdt ‘poll-tax’ 
B. characar ‘tax-gatherer’ T. haraf, B. ildm ‘written verdict' T. Ham, 
and such words as B. althn ‘gold’ T. altin, B. bakSr ‘copper’ T. baktr, 
B. beltik ‘five-piastre piece’ T. beflik (bef ’five’). There arc also the 
names for persons in certain social grades: B. ekimditja ‘doctor’ T. 
hekim t- -ci, B. kadfina 'Turkish woman’ T. kadtn. In addition to these 
there arc the names of a wide range of miscellaneous objects: B. 
kalpdk ‘fur cap’ T. kalpak, B. hat ‘storey’ T. hat, B. kebab ‘roast meat’ 
T. kebap, B. gerddn ‘collar’ T. gerdan , B. gajtdn 'braid' T. gay tan, B. 
baklil ’gratuity' T. bahfif. The Serbian words arc very similar to the 
Bulgarian, but show the typical recession of stress. 

Only a small group of words may be attributed to the original 
Turko-Tatar influence exerted through the Bulgar conquest of the 
Danubian basin. The names of the first Bulgarian princes were of this 
sort; but their conversion to Christianity was also a gain to Slavonic 
prestige. The oldest Bulgarian vocabulary included B. bUer ‘pearl’ 
beleg ‘sign’ fertog ‘bridal chamber’ bSbrek ‘kidney’ tan ‘honour’. 

213. If'ord-formation (»cc section 78). The OB. suffix -ilti appears in 
its Serbocroat form as -it, which gives the numerous surnames 
(mostly patronymics in origin) in -it -ovit -evit. (Bulgarian surnames 
have the form of the possessive adjective in -ov -ev, and there is a 
legend that Serbian graveyards have at times been converted into 
Bulgarian ones by the process of deleting the -it.) -ilivd: S. Itedljiv 
‘economical’, etc. -tninu appears as -janin, as elsewhere: S. grddanin 
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'citizen'. -yAi, in the form -inja, is frequent in Serbocroat: Englez 
‘Englishman’ - Engleskinja ‘Englishwoman’. 

The most striking feature of Serbocroat and Bulgarian word- 
formation is the extent to which Turkish suffixes have been incorp¬ 
orated, firstly being taken over in complete Turkish words and then, 
by a process of abstraction, added to native roots. Examples of the 
latter process arc (- luk): bezobrazluk ‘impudence’ (bezdbrazan ‘im¬ 
pudent’) prtluk ‘waistcoat’ (j>rsi‘ breast’, unless, as has been suggested, 
the first element is the German Brustchen). 

Much use is also made of the Greek verbal ending -izo in the form 
S. -isati B. -inam, particularly in the case of verbs borrowed from 
Turkish: S. kurtal-isati ‘to save' (T. infinitive kurtar-mak; S. has 
dissimilated the second r). The borrowed verb frequently incorp¬ 
orates the -d- of the Turkish perfect: B. utltdisxam ‘I iron’ (T. 
infinitive utule-mek). 

214. Bulgarian and Rumanian. The extension of Bulgarian influence 
over Rumanian represents the one great advance made by Slavonic 
languages at the expense of other civilized tongues. Russian, though it 
has international vogue and has assimilated Finns, Turks, Mongols 
and Caucasians, has made only a limited contribution to the vocabu¬ 
laries of occidental nations. But Old Bulgarian effected a partial 
conquest of one Romance area. The Rumanians, descendants of 
Trajan’s colonists in Dacia, were pastoral nomads at the beginning of 
mediaeval history. They were known to the Slavs by the name 
• Vole ha fS. I l ah) which was also the name given by Poles to the 
Italians {Wloch)\ the word appears to be the same as Volcar, cf. 
Welsh. Their ancient mode of life is still that of the fragments dis¬ 
persed in Macedonia. Over such communities the Bulgarian Slavs, 
organized into a rude State in imitation of that of Constantinople, and 
endowed with loftier conceptions by conversion to Christianity, had a 
decided cultural advantage. They spread the new religion among the 
Wallachs, who had lost contact w r ith Roman Christianity. Three-fifths 
of the Modern Rumanian vocabulary, including many important 
cultural terms, is Slavonic. The forms taken by these words reveal 
their immediate origin in East Bulgaria, and to a considerable extent 
also their date from the Middle Bulgarian period. The Cyrillic 
alphabet was in use in Rumania until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and the subsequent adoption of the Roman character has been 
effective through the formation of new letters to correspond with 
Bulgarian antecedents.* Thus until the spelling-reform otiose jets were 
represented by il and i. The dull neutral vowel resulting from stressed 

• l« i* interesting lo note that in Soviet Moldavia the Cyrillic aphabet is once 
more used for Rumanian. The name change from Latin to Cyrillic ha* also occur¬ 
red in the case of the Turco-Tatar and »ome other languages of Soviet Asia. 
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jer is rendered by d, while d and f, representing a sound very like that 
of Russian h, when followed by m or n frequently correspond to the 
Old Bulgarian nasals. Other letters found in Rumanian include 
f « SI. i,j (as in Frcnch)= SI. i, SI. c, c (before front vowels) = SI. i, 
h= SI. (h , and the group ea has the sound of East Bulgarian i before 
hard consonants, though it results also from a normal Romance 
development. CSI. *1 •</ B. It id ire represented in Rumanian by ftjd. 

Examples of the above-mentioned correspondences are as follows: 
For B. It id: Rum. moftean 'heir' jtirb ’jagged’ grajd ’stall' oddjdii 
‘vestments’/OB. moftinu Itrbd graidi odfida. For the jets: Rum. 
r dzduh ‘air’ vddovifd ‘widow’/OB. vuxducht 1 vldocica MB. vSxduch 
vdovica, with the alternative e in Rum. ofet ‘vinegar’ MB. ocit. For o (: 
Rum. muned ‘toil’ simbdtd ‘Saturday’ Dimborifd/OB. moka sobota 
dobu ‘tree’/MB. mSka sSbota dial, sdmbota ddb ‘oak’; ffint pi. sfin ft 
‘saint’/OB. rt^/ri 'MB. wet. It is clear that at the time of borrowing 
the nasals were still distinct in timbre, and still different from the 
obscure vowel d. For i: Rum. veac ‘age’ deal (with a curious semantic 
shift) ‘hill’ fear‘remedy’, vecinic [vefinik] ‘ctemal’/OB. viku del a ’part’ 
t'Mn-lkii). Furthermore Rumanian / represents the spoken Bulgarian 
/which corresponds to the written chv~: Rum .fold ‘glory’ B. chvala. 
A notable coincidence in syntax is the strong tendency to get rid of 
the infinitive by means of id with the finite verb. There is a postpositive 
article in both languages, and some scholars have endeavoured to 
assign to this development a common cause. 

The loanwords from Bulgarian to Rumanian embrace almost all 
departments of physical and material life, as well as those for religion 
and higher culture. The terms for the house and household manage¬ 
ment, for trade, clothes, ornaments, food and drink, state and church, 
as well as a large number of the commonest everyday expressions, show 
how profoundly Bulgarian had modified the outlook of the Dacian 
Latins. 

215. Bulgarian and Hungarian. Slavonic, chiefly in its Bulgarian 
form, has also contributed in large measure to the vocabulary of 
Hungarian; e.g. goromba ‘rough’ (OB. grobd) bardxda ‘furrow’ (OB. 
brasda) besxed ‘speech’ (OB. besida) drdga ‘dear’ (OB. dragd) ebed 
’dinner’ (OB. obidd) medve ‘bear’ (OB. medvidl) gaxda ’farmer’ (OB. 
gospodl ‘lord’) Pett (OB. peltl ‘oven’; cf. Germ. Ofen for Buda)\ and 
also appears to have influenced Hungarian syntax, e.g. in the use of 
meg and volna. 

216. Albanian. Many Albanian words arc of Slavonic origin, though 
here Serbocroat has frequently tended to be the vehicle of transmis¬ 
sion. Examples arc fas ‘moment’ (OB. iasd) strehi 'roof’ (OB. stricha) 
porosis ‘order’ (OB. poroditi) godis ‘hit’ (OB. goditi) breg ‘hill’ (OB. 
brigd ‘bank’; S. (ekav.) brfg ‘hill’). 
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217. Literary Macedonian. This language, which is now in official 
use in Yugoslav Macedonia (capital Skoplje), is written in the Serbo- 
croat form of the Cyrillic alphabet (e.g. ja jy for n »), and the 
representatives of CS 1 . *i *J arc transcribed kj gj. CS 1 . ii frequently 
appears as o; ch is replaced by j. The grammatical system is more or less 
that of Standard Bulgarian, with suffixed article, loss of cases and the 
rest, the one characteristic peculiarity being the use of a pronoun- 
object before together with a noun-object after the verb. (Cf. Albanian 
and—further afield — Spanish). 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Apart from references in general works on linguistics and compara¬ 
tive philology (Brugmann, de Saussure, Mcillct, etc.), and in philo¬ 
logical journals, the main sources available in non-Slavonic languages 
of information on general and special aspects of Slavonic philology 
and linguistics arc the following: 

VondrAk. V. I'ergletchende ilaviuhe Grammatih. Gottingen, 1, 1906; II, 1908. 
M--. A. Le date common. Pari*. 1924; second edition, revised by A. Vaillant, 

Mixkola, J. J. UTil avis*he Grammatik. Part I only; Heidelberg, 1913. 

Ve, * lnchmie GrammatiM dee dame hen Sprachen. Hartleben, Vienna. 
Leipzig. A comparative sketch with extracts in the various languages it 
1* useful in some ways. 

Behnekxr, E. Slavischet etymologuche, Wdrterbuch. Heidelberg, 1908-1914. 
First volume and part 1 of second volume only. Completed to mom, it may 
»** * u PP l ' m 7 ««l bythe (Russurn) Etymological Dictionary of 
the Rusnan Language of A PreobraJenskij, Moscow. 1910-1916. 
completed as far as the word rulcja and thus covering words in v, a, and it 
*. Baltisdi.ilaviuhes Worterbuch, Gottingen. 1923. 
ggf} II urtrrbuch drr dcnischrn Sprue hen. Vienna, 

DM K ” VrT *! n(>, '* d ' 0 rammatth der tlaviichen Spracktn , Vienna. 
1868-1876. is now largely out of date. 

Bervekir, h Slarische Chrettomathie. Strassburg, 1902: passages in the older 
forms of the various language* and in dialect with insane? 

,9M - ^ al *° Trofimov and Joses, 
^ °" ? UM “ n Phonetics. There are Czech. Polish, and 

(University of London'press,. 11 ' ** " , '° nd ° n Rcad "'" """ 

Ekblom, Der Hrchsel (j)e-o im Slavitchen. Uppsala-Lcipzig 1925 

LidCn. Em baltiuh - slavitchei Anlautgeietx. Goteborg, 1899. 

Mavkr, K. Slavitche und indogermaniiche Intonation. Heidelberg. 

M,K r^l.m J gf^:"Sr f " ™ Uhfn *" davischen Sprnchen. 

TorbiOrnsson. Die gemnnilatiiche Uqutdametatheie. Uppsala, ,90,; „ Igo . 

Encyclopedia Britanmea and other encvclopwd.a, m The 

4nhiThO'd'?' rU n 7 P h, ! o| W c «'1 journals and publications such as the 
/iremx jut uaxttcht Phtio/ogte (edited for many vear\ bv V f i»nA u. l 

fc. Beicneker) the Zettichn/tfur ,Ln,*he™ti™& Vv£,£)"h>' 
Ret ue d„ Dude, dat e,, the Trataux du cercle Unguistujue de PrZ£e 1 
There is a French version of the standard work tin _ci 

and among more recent works on Russian history, e.g., G. Vernadskv^s’ 
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Ancient Russia (Yale University Press) and B. H. Sumner's Survey of 
Russian History, I-ondon, 1944. Sir B. Paris’ History of Russia includes a 
useful bibliography. 

On the individual Slavonic languages- 

JagiC, V. Entstehungsgeschichte Her kirchenslavischen Spraehe, Berlin, 1913. 
Jack?, V. (ed.) Quattuor evangeliorsem codex glagolitieus olim Zographensis. Berlin, 

1879- 

Jack?, V. (ed.) Quattuor etangeliorum versioms paleeoihnenictr codex Marianus, 
Berlin-St. Petersburg, 1S83. 

Leskien, A. Grammatik der allbulgarischen ( altkirchentlavischen ) Spraehe, 3rd ed. 
Heidelberg, 1919. Leskien’s Handbuch der allbulgarischen (althirchen - 
slavischen) Spraehe, 6th ed. Heidelberg, 193a, includes texts and a vocabu¬ 
lary. 

MARGULlfs, A. Der allhirchmslavische Codex Suprasliensis. Heidelberg, 1927. 
Meillet, A. Etudes sur Titymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave. Paris, 1902-5. 
M FILLET, A. Rechrtches sur I'emploi du genihf-accuiatif en vieux slave. Pans, 1897. 
Miklosich, F. Lexicon palceoslovemco-graco-latinum. Vienna, 1862-5. 

VondrAk, A. Altkirchenslavische Grammatik. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1912. 

VondrAk, A. Ktrchenslavische Chrestomathie. Gottingen, 1910. 

van W IJK, N. Geschiehte der altkirchenslavuchen Spraehe. t, Berlin, 1931. 

Mladenov, S. Geschiehte der bulgnrisehen Spraehe. Berlin-Leipzig, 1929. 

Meyer, K. H. Der Untergang der DeUination im Neubidgarischen. Heidelberg, 
1920. 

Jakobson, R. Remarques sur V evolution phonologique du russe comparre d celle des 
autres langurs staves, Paris, 1927. 

Magnus, L. The Tate of the Armament of Igor (text and translation with introduc¬ 
tion and notes, Oxford University Press, 1915). 

Martel, Michel Lomonosov et la longue litteraire russe. 1933. 

Mason, A., F.mplois des aspects du verbe russe. Paris. 1914. 

Meyer, K. H. Historische Grammatik der russischen Spraehe. 1. Bonn, 1933. 
Unbegaun, B. La langue russe au XVI’ tilde. Paris, 1935. 

Vinokur, G. La langue russe. Paris, 1947. 

Karskij, E. F. Geschiehte der soeissrussisehen Volksdichtung und Literatur. 
Gmndriss der slav. Phil. u. Kulturgeschichte. Berlin-Leipzig, 1926. 

Leskien, A. Serbokroatische Grammatik. 1, Heidelbetg, 1914. 

Mucke, E. Historische und vergleichende Laut - und Formenlehre der niedersor- 
bischen ( niederlausitrisch-ioendisehen) Spraehe. Leipzig, 1892. 

Lorentz, F. Geschiehte der pomoranischen (kaschubischen) Spraehe. Slaviseher 
Grundriss, Berlin-Leipzig. 1925. Sec also The Cassubian Civilization (F. 
Lorentz, A. Fischer and T. Lehr-Splawiriski), I-ondon, Faber and Faber, 
•935- 

Rost. Die Sprnehreste der Dravdno-Polaben im Hambversehen. l-eipzig. 1907. 
Schleicher, A. Grammatik der polabitchen Spraehe. 1871. 

The descriptive grammars in French by A. Mazon, Henri Grappin’s Gram- 
maire dr la langue polonaise. Paris, 11*42. and the Grammaire de la langue 
bulgare by Beaulieux and Mladenov arc recommended. G. Schwela's 
Lehrhuch der niedentmdischrn Spraehe, Heidelberg, 1906, gives the modem 
spelling. 
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Those who can read Slavonic language* will wish to consult the writings (either 
in separate works or in the encyclopedias—e.g., the Russian EncMopedtja 
slmjcntshoj FUologu, the Polish EncyklopfJia Polska —and journals—e.g., 
the Czech Simla, the Polish Rocsnik Slamtlycsrty —published in these 
languages) of Alferov and Gruzinskij, Brandt, Buddk, Buslaev, 
Durnovo, Fortunatov, Galachov, Golovackij, Grot, Grunskij, 
Gudzij, Il’inskij. Istrin, JaciC ( =*jAGi<i), Karinskij, Karskij, Kolosov, 
Kozlovskij, Krvmskij. Kul'bakin, Ljapunov, Obnorskij. Pogodin. 
PorZeZIXSKIJ (=PORZEZINSKl), POTEBNJA, PrEOBRaJENSKIJ, PvMN, SEU- 
S6ev, Sobolevskij. Sokolov. Speranskii, Srezxevskij, Sachmatov, 
USakoy, Vasil'ev. Vinocradov. Vinokur, Voskresenskij, Vostokov and 
Zelintn in Russian; of * 

Buzuk, Hancov, Smal-Stockyj (author of the descriptive Ruthmitche Gram- 
matik ) and ZilynAkyj in Ruthenian; of 

Buzuk in White Russian; of 

Baudouin de Courtenay, Bcnni, BrCckner. Fischer, Kurylowicz, Lehr- 
Splawivski, Lo6, Nitsch, Rozwadowski, Slonski, Szober and Ulaszyn 
in Polish; of 

FlajShans.Frjnta. Gebauer, Hujer, Mathesius, Niederle. PAta (on Wendish), 
PolIvka, SmetAnka, TrAvnICek, Weingart and Zubaty in Czech; of 

Beli6, Dani£j6, IvSi£, MaretiiJ, Re&etar and Skok in Serbocroat; of 

Nautical and RamovS in Slovene and of 

Coney, Miuni and Mladenov in Bulgarian. 

To the above the authors of the present work are in large measure indebted. 


LIST OF SLAVONIC WORDS 


rhe following list gives page-references to Old Bulgarian. Russian and some 
other etymologies occurring outside the sections in which forms concerned are 
dealt with (i>„ under Pronouns. Numerals. Adverbs, etc.). The order is that of 
the Knglish alphabet, accents of all kinds being disregarded. Students will find 
it helpful if they amplify this list by including references to other words and 
forms. 


ablaku OB, 161 
<{?<!/ B, 8] 
agaldk B, 394 
Ogniel OB, 167 
ajire OB. 89 
aldlji OB, 86, 190 
tilmnz R, 261 
n! 1 dn B. 394 
altyn R, 261 
nlyf R, 261 
Antes, 22 
apart R, 263 
arapnik R, 262 
arbuz R, 261 
ariin R, 261 
mho OR. 172 
mral R. 262 
b R, 20s 
bdbrrk B, 394 
bajraMtar) B, 394 
Bakar, 36$ 
bakdr B, 394 
balbet R, 262 
ballji OB, 170 
bant1 OB, 162 
banjo R, 26 
baranu OB. 160 
bajmak R, 261 
baszlyk P, 352 
bednarz P, 354 
begu R, 53 
brlrg B, 394 
beimti R, 262 
beret R, 200 
beriza R, 53, 75, 161 
Berezina, 17 
hrrkul R, 261 
besfda OB. 101 
bellik B, 394 
bezobrazluk S, 395 
HUtUt OB, 54, 161 
bisrr R. B. 166, 394 
birirO OB, 166 
blanirvyj R, 262 
blizorukij R, 202 


bijudo R, 26 
bljudu R, 80, 98 
bl'udo OR, 162 
bl'udp OB, 80. 98 
bl'ujp OB. 201 
boftnok R. 162 
bo/ku R, 162 
bodryj R. 224 
* 0 # R. *4 
bogalyj R. 24 
bogalyr' R, 261 
Hogoradica R, 19 
bokatrr P, 352 
buhji OB, 161 
bol'it R, 161 
boroda R. 75 
Bosnia, 33 
b rtulv OB, 162 
brat R, 74 
br,t/(r)ii OB. 126 
br/za OB. 161 
brot'' R. 160 
bft'l OB, 160 
buda P, 26, 162 
bade R, 212 
buk R. 17 
buklak P, 352 
bukta R, 17 
bulat R, 261 
Bulgar, 32 
bunt R, 262 
buryj R. 261 
buturnuin R, 261 
buza R. 261 
Buiane, 28 
by R, 205 
byti OB, 76 
lan R, 201 
Capiat, 365 
tar ' R, 95 
iala OB, 100 
Caviar, 365 
Cech, 28 
Itkan R, 261 
/tlija S, 369 
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etna OB, 95 
Itrtlnja R, 95, 163 
Irrno R, 54 

crrkav' R, 27. 58, 95, 163 
let tog B. 394 
rfsar'l OB, 95, 163 
Cfta OB, 26 

Itlyrt OB. R, 23, 56, 95 

chart R, 261 

thuraf B, 394 

charalug OR. 261 

chleb R, 26 

ehliba OB. 162 

chlfvtt OB, 162 

cltochot R, 92 

chocl R, 91. 178 

chfdogO OB, 163 

(Wn OB, 91 

thor' R, 201 

cholja R, 217 

r/ivrfi OB, 162 

eight S, 162 

cipur S. 369 

corka P, 78 

erky OB. 95. 163 

Croat, 28 

lu R, 204 

Cud'. 26 

iumur S, 369 

{ui& OB. 163 

cxyn 1 * P, 3J4 

dak S, 369 

ddUerja B, 78 

dal ' R, 77 . 97 

dati OB. 77. 97 

dai' OR 215 

detra Cz, 78 

deli B, S, 394 

delibaiija B, 394 

deri R, 81 

drhga R, 261 

derdnn S, 369 

derevo R, 53. 75, 170 

detfli OB, 23, 84, 94 

del/vyj R. 262 

dajat' R. 84, 94 

Desna. 17 

detnU OB, 83, 91 

del' R, 79 

diti OB. 79 

dial OB. 81 

ditja R, 192 

drvo R, 54 

djujm R, 262 

dlato OB, 101 

dlgo OB, 87 

dha OB 87 

dobrd OB, 161 

dp6fl OB. 270 


dolg R. 87 
dolgo R, 87 ' 

domoj R, 235 
damn OB, 127, 160 
Don, 25 
Dresden, 30 
Drcvljanc, 28, 35 
drho OB, 161 
due ha OB. 76 
dudka R, 261 
dula R, 56 

daiti OB. 78, 80, 89, 126 

dvaidy R, 240 

dym R, 80 

dxii P, 126 

e/a R. 262 

tfrrjtor R, 262 

rkimdiija B, 394 

W R. S3 

evot R. 263 

ertinda R, 262 

eil’ R, 89 

fanI SIov, 371 

fevral' R, 202 

fildiiS, 37« 

fildian S, 371 

fileklik B, 371 

frtnl R, 262 

fropita OB. 165 

gajdamak R, 261 

gajtan B. 394 

garbars P, 3S4 

gerdan B. 394 

Glagolitic, 65 

gnesdo R, 199 

gondtk R, 262 

gorod R. 94, 134 

gfti OB. 94. «Z5 

gotpodl OB, 160 

gotyda OB, 54, 161 

govjadina R, 19, 54, 161 

grada OB. 94. >34 

gramota R, 175 

grid’ OR, 172 

gunja B, 162 

gtti R, 54, 94 

hariba P, 304 

hardy P. 304, 354 

Havolane, 28 

hnrl P, 3S4 

hiia Slov, 26 

hoch Cz 35s 

hrabi Cz, 303 

hrubia P, 304 

llrvati, 28 

idol R, 164 

igo OB. R, 90. 91. 94. >34 
igumenija OB, 165 
Ham B, 394 
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indjuk R, 262 
im/rrin B, 394 
if R. 212 
tlak R, 261 
iittiba OB. 162 
iti OB. 80 
1: OB. 88. 99 
izba R. 26. 162. 200 
izjum R, 261 
izumrud R. 261 
jabrditik R, 172, 173 
jablonja R. 53 
juju OB. 80 
jagnfnoh R, 161 
jajco R. 89 
jajt OB, 89 
jafice OB, 89 
jakor' R. 172, 189 
jam R, 261 
jaitik R, 172 
jask OR, 172 
jaili OB. 89 
jalagan R, 261 
jazyk R, 54 
jrsti OB, 91 
jrtnn S, 159 
jfzykQ OB, 160 
jhn Ci, 90, 91 
jmrnn C*. 83 
jmouti Cz, 88 
junO OB, 90. 91 
junyj R, 90, 9 * 
jurla R. 261 
kadtlna B, 394 
kadi OB, 162 
kadka R, 162 
kaftan R, 261 
kajuk R, 261 
kalrka R, 261 
knlrzi OB, 163 
kameii R, 54 

kamy OB, 54, 5 <*. '* 6 . >34. *35 

karagaf R. 261 

karatd R, 261 

karij R, 261 

kartnfr!' R. 262 

kat B. 394 

katorga R, 262 

kav'jar Ruth, 261 

kazak R, 26 1 

kei S, 78 

ktbab B, 394 

k'rtar'l OB, 163 

Kiev, 36 

initial R. 261 

kit R, 262 

klatztnr P, 164 

k/obitkiu) OB, R. 260 

knign R, 163 

knjaz R, 2ft, 9 S> ih* 


knut R, 172 
kobza Ruth, 261 
kofnat' R, 261 
kolbata R. 262 
koliba OB. 162 
koljada R. 262 
kalpak R, 26c 
komnata R, 162 
kumora P, 26, 162 
kuii R, 135 
koni OB. 135 
kopijr OB. 162 
korabl' R. 98, 163 
korabl i OB, 18 
korga R. 261 
koroi' R, 85. 97. 162 
kortnn R. 161 
kotil R, 262 
krarhmnl R, 262 
kraguj OR, 261 
kral'l OB. 162 
krrtl'ianin R, 37 
Krivifi. 35 
Krkar. 365 
krov' R. 94 
krorat' R. 262 
krttrt OB. 88, 94 
krttvinb OB, 53, 88 
kuchyni Cz, 162 
kuima R. 262 
kUgda OB, 101 
kukla R, 162 
kukuruza R, 261 
kUnfdzi OB, 58. 95. 162 
hCniign OB, 163 
kupiti OB, 163 
kur R, 24, 162 
kurazit'ija R, 262 
kurolrtit' R, 262 
kurtalitati S. 39s 
htbgdz P, 87 
tabu!' Cz, 87 
liufiji OB, 86 
lafrt R. 262 
lakomyj R, 87, 190 
Inti R, 19© 
lar' R, 172 
larkin' R. 182 
hty P, 354 
In2 R, 262 
Irbnl R, 87. 97 
Ubfd, OB. 87. 97 
l-eipzitf. 30 
Irkar' R, 170 
Irnta R, 262 
In R. etc.. 81 
Hcrmrr R. 19 

lipa R. S 3 
tipnoli OB, 81 
Hit R, 54 
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Ihti OB. 163 
/it'd OB, 8| 
lisat’ R, 97 
I.inch R, 28 
Ijuboo ' R. 81 
liluit R, 26 
iocihn Cx, 163 
loti in R. 86, 190 
loknl' R i<K> 
lumbcrnyj R, 263 
turn R. 87, 190 
loin Ruth, 260 
loiaii ' R, 176. 261 
rubai ) OB. 81 
I'udije OB. 163 
I.ufune, 3$ 
milch B. 81 
mahovinn S, 81 

maf R. 77. *0. 8< >. 97. '*6, 13S 

muti OB. 77. 8t >. 97. I**. '34. '35 

met R, 26. 162 

meek P, Cx. 81 

mrt) OB, 162 

m/d R. 19. i*» 

me,lu OB. 127. 161 

medtrti' R, 19 
meihrd) OB, 160 
mesa R, 97 
mezdn OB. 97 
mitmnit R, 262 
might OB. 161 
min/ti ON, 80, 83 
mini OB, 161 
mini P, 26 
milch R. 223 
miikn R. 26. 162 
mizdn OB, 91 
mizinec R. 19* 
mtnrh P, 1 1»4 
mot' R, 97. 198 
moch R. 81 
moloko R, 85, 86 
rnnrcm Slov. 371 
mod R. 262 
mOchQ OB. 81 
munn <) R, 183 
myil < )B, 125 
mtdo R 192 
nndamrnft OB. 119 
nrho OB, R, 91, 98, 126 
meft ' R. 261 
neizdreiemnti OB, 119 
nekogdn R. 212 
arl’zjn R, 182 
ncmcc R, 27. 170 
nemoj S, 376 

netti OB, 161 
net R. 213 
act' Cx, 126 
tulip OB, IOI 


tutu R, 213 
niechnj P, 317 
not’ R, 83, 97 
noga OB, R, 34, ■ 60 
nolti OB. 83. 97 
noth OB, 160 
not- R. 90. 97 
not'd OB. 80, 90 
o OB. too 
ab OB, IOO 
obyieatel P, 354 
of et R, 262 
oehmistrz P, 354 
odnaidy R, 240 
odnodrr/vkn R, 18 
oj get Slov, 83 
ptla OB. 83 
ojeiee P, 202 
olovinn OB. 162 
ola OB, 162 
oluch R. 194 
ordn R, 261 
or/I R. 170 
orUganH OB, 88 

oJ R. 77 

om OB, R, 54. tot, 161 

ot/l R, 163 

oii OB, 77 

oiila OB, 163 

ostryj R, 224 

otet R, 83, 126 

otici OB, 83, 159 

otrok R, 170 

ply OB, 83, 161 

otro R, 54 

al ien OB, 125, 161 

wind OB, 161 

m od R, 182 

ozrh Slov, 83 

ozera R, 44 

\fzUkd Oii, 83 

pnkljn R. 262 

failnliik S, 394 

paityr 'I OB. 163. 164 

plela R, 20, 54, 161 

p/ttfdzi OB, 27, 95. 163 

ptnfga OB. 27 

pertntkn R, 200 

fierce R, 201 

pernk R, 163 

Pfli OB. 83, 98 

fhdznk R. 262 

pitot' R, 170 

pjoi R, 83, 98 

plrmjnttnik R. 181 

pika OB. 162 

plug R, 20, 26, 163 

Poluhinn, 28 

Politic, 28 

pointy OR, 175 
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Poljanc, 28, 35 
polk R, 26, 162 
Poloiane, 3 s 
poloumnyj R. 255 
poltora R, 200, 240 
Pomerania, 29 
pondili Cz, 353 
posoloh R. 191 

pfti OB. 134. «35 
pota OB, 101 
poialuj R. 215 
pratf OB, 54 
probyhieny OCz, 113 
pnluk S, 395 
Pakov, 35, 200 
pud R, 84 
Pul' R. 134. «35 
py'r Cz. 54 
Pyrrj R. 54 
rob R. 86 
rabola R, 86 
rada P, Ruth, 288 
Radimifi, 28, 36 
radio P, 54 
raba R, 190 
ralo R, 86, 190 
ramo R, 86 
rano R, 54 
rataj R, 190 
rminO OB, 86 
rasn-at' R, 202 
rasnuzdat ' R. 100 
red'ha R. 262 
RimO OB, 100 
rob Cz, 86 
rohalyna P, 304 
rokti OB. 138, 160 
Rotrijt 1 R. 262 
roil R, 87 
ruvnyj R, 86. 190 
roi' R, 54 

ruda OB, R, 78, 161 
rukti R, 54, 160 
rul' R. 262 
Rui R. 28, 36, 172 
rydvan R, 262 
tabur R, 261 
111 jdak P, 352 
lamurinu OB, 166 
tan R, B, 165, 260, 394 
tan S, 81 
ids B, 81 
tandiah B. S, 394 
tanO OB. 165 
taraj R, 261 
tldili OB. 91 
icdmu OB, IOI 
ltkira R, 162. 384 
trio OB. R. 19. 128 
sen P, Cz, Slov, 81 


ion R, 26 
into R, 27 
met P, 354 
mebro R, 161 
lat' R, 92 
I till OB. 92 

settra OB, R, 101, 126, 159, 178 

if to OB, 114 

Siveijane, 28 

ridel' R, 192 

rida OB, 92 

siedlitko P, 19 

Silesia, 28 

Hnrl’ R, 262 

sjurtuk R, 262 

tklfsl OB, 27 

»AoA R, 262 

that R, 26, 162 

tk&lfdzi OB, 27, 163 

sladuk d OB, 161 

Slav, 27 

Rem R, 26 

R(mil OB, 162 

lljapa R, 262 

Slovak, 27 

Slovene. 27 

Slovince, 27 

tiovo OB, R, 27. 90. «34. « 6 * 

sluga R, 262 

meg R, 94 

tn/gU OB, 94 

(neka OR, 172 

tnigir' R, 192 

mocha R, 91, 177 

tnucha OB, 91, 159 

tobaha R, 24, 160, 162 

tocha R, 24, 162 

ton R, 54, 81 

trdicr OB. 87, 160 

{rod P. 301 

ttakan R, 201 

nth R, 262 

trichija OB, 165 

Rilfga OB, 27 

ttjag R. 172 

tin R, 56, 84, 94 

ilojal' R, 78 

Hid R, 173 

it OB, 89 

tuch R. 55 

Sud OR, 84, 172. 189 
Sum', 38 
tumnefnyj R. 191 
sUnU OB. 81, 101 
turili OB. 88 
ttoimkU OB, 164 
idto OB, 23, 94 
rvad'ba R, 201 
txeknr R. 126 
nekrnv' R, 94 
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tvekry OB, 127, 135 
ti t to OB, 162 

tvjatoj R, 162 
tyn R, 22, 80, 135 
jj'irt OB, 78, 80. 127. 135 
tamga R, 261 
tumoinja R, 261 
tarrlka R. 262 
ttbf OB, 22 
lrIf OB, 134 
ti(v)im OR. 172 
tjut'pan R, 261 
tjur'ma R, 262 
to OB. R. 78 
tok R. 83 
loka OB, 83 
topor R, 24, 162 
trljf OB, 80, 83, 90. 91, 97 
tnit OB, 90 
trizdy R, 240 
trjum R, 262 
IrOtorO OB, 88 
lur R, 19 
turn OB, 161 
tut R, 192 
tytiqc P. 27 
tytjala R, 163 
ubogij R. 24 
ueho R, 78 
ufae P. 307 
ugao S, 83 
ugoi R. 83 
Ugry OR, «73, 189 
uj I OB, 1 $9 
uhtl Cz. 83 
uJbui R. 262 
ul P. 54 
ulaja P. 352 
it!tin OR, 202 
ulej R, 54 
un OR, 90 
utopHj R, 219 
uitu OB. 160 
utjug R, 261 
utku R, 83, 161 
utledinam B, 395 
Blot' OR, 83 
ui R. 89 
S, 83 
uzkij R, 83 
valandal'tja R, 262 
t arjttg R, 36. 84, 172 
vatra S, 24, 162 
ltd' R. 57. IO4, 113, 192, 212 
vfdi OB, 104, 113 
tedomo R, 217 
vrrr R, 262 
vrlbloud Cz, 202 
vtngtrtkij R, 262 
vtngfy R, 173 


venzel' R, 262 

vtra R, 79 

verba R. 87 

vrrbljud R. 202 

verth R, 87, 91, 224 

verejku R, 262 

vertvka R, 191 

ttrttak R. 262 

vet R dial., 19 

vetfina R, 202 

vezir B, 394 

vezp OB. 79 

vtzu R, 79, 199 

vilajet B, S, 394 

TWO R, 26, 163 

vinograd R, 26. 163, 170 

l int R, 262 

rtf' R, 114, 212 

vhi OB. 19, 160 

vitija R, 192 

vitjaz R, 26, 162 

Vjalidi, 28, 35, 36 

v’ju R, 80 

Vladimir, 192 

Vtah S. 395 

v[ka OB. 87, 128, 135 

vodka R, 262 

vokzal R, 262 

volk R, 19, 22, 53, 87, 128, 135 

vola OB, 160, 162 

ton R, 192 

voofiju R, 225 

voron R, 75 

vorona R, 75 

rot R, 183, 192 

vral R, 19, 70 

vrba OB. 87 

Vfchd OB, 87. 91, 127 

vj-togradU OB, 163 

t (3 OB, 89 

vubee Cz, 295 

t iir'i Cz, 295 

tcqski P. 83 

Wend, 22 

Kfsett P, 354 

Wloeh P. 395 

ttojlok P, 352 

tatj P, 159 

zqb P, 83 

z<lb B, 83 

Zamojski, 309 

satcMyj R, 201 

zavtra R, 196 

zm trak R, 183, 196 

zbiit Ruth, 24 

zboze WR, 24 

zdei R, 201 

itlfzo R, 54 

ieifzo OB. 161 

zflit R, 54 
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2tlo OB. 95 
irlgdi OB. 161 
iflud' R. t6i 
iemtug R, 261 

irna OB, R. 95. 127. 135 . '3®. >77 

ierm i OB. 53, 161 

Zerb*t, 29 

strut, R, 19, 54 

if/) OB. 126, 159 

zga R, 200 

iidovina OB. 164 

lima OB. R. 80, 94 

Zitomir, 192 

iitiO) OB. R. 80. <<5 


270/' R. 126 
zlalo OB, 161 
sml/i OB. 160 
1 mi/' R, 94 
sob Slov, 83 
i fba OB, 83, 160, 162 
20I0I0 R, 54, 161 
zolovka R. 159 
zont(ik) R, 262 
sorit' R, 202 

sub R. C*. S, 75. 83. 160. 162 
SuravV R. 183 
sx'tri OB, 125 
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